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Fuchsias and Rollers 


F epee illustrating a point in his sermon said: ‘You plant roses in the sunshine but 
if you want fuchsias to grow they must be planted in the shade.” After the sermon 
one of his parishioners clasped his hand and said: “I appreciated your sermon this 
morning very much. I never knew before why my fuchsias did not grow.” 


We are using the above to point out that there is always a reason for unsatisfactory re- 
sults, and it is generally local. In the pressroom there are frequent complaints as to the 
service received from rollers, which are largely caused through local conditions. For this 
reason we publish a house organ called “The Vibrator.” This deals exclusively with Roller 
troubles in the pressroom, and is a mine of information to the printer, superintendent, 
foreman and pressman. Copy will be mailed on request. We manufacture two kinds of 
Rollers: Fibrous Rollers which are cast only for seasonal use; and Duplex Rollers which 
are for all-weather use. We have five completely equipped, centrally located factories. 


Order from the address nearest you. 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY 


(Founded 1849) 


ROLLER MAKERS 


NEW YORK - - 406 Pearl St. PHILADELPHIA, 521 Cherry St. 
ROCHESTER, 89 Mortimer St. BALTIMORE - - 131 Colvin St. 


Allied with BINGHAM & RUNGE CO., East Twelfth Street and Power Ave., Cleveland, O. 





























Systems Bond 


AN “EASTCO” GRADE-TEST PAPER 





Few buyers of letterheads 
want or need a better paper than 


Systems Bond. Those that think 


they do, have not yet seen samples 


Systems Bond Distributors 


ALBANY—W. H. Smith Paper Corporation NEW HAVEN—A. Storrs & Bement Company 
ATLANTA—Sloan Paper Company NEW YORK—J. E. Linde Paper Company 
BALTIMORE—Dobler & Mudge Miller & Wright Paper Company 
BOSTON—Carter, Rice & Co., Corp. OMAHA—Carpenter Paper Company 

A. Storrs & Bement Company PHILADELPHIA—A. Hartung & Company 
BUFFALO—The Disher Paper Company Riegel & Company, Inc. 
east Paper Company PITTSBURGH—General Paper € Cordage Company 

Th P ec all se PORTLAND, ME.—C. H. Robinson Company 
Sonera The Ch ripe raed PORTLAND, ORE.—Blake, McFall Company 

—The Chatfield @ Woods Company = RictnuOND— Virginia Paper Company 


a ee - mH wenn agate ROCHESTER—Geo. E. Doyle Paper Company 
—Pratt Paper Company a 
DETROIT—The Union Paper & Twine Company ee ee A “es ae of Utah 
oe oe oped SEATTLE American rt > sean a 
— t _— 

KANSAS CITY—Bermingham, Little & Prosser Co, | SPOKANE—Spokane Paper & Stationery Company 
= ANGELES—Blake, row & Towne pip eg SRR ae Paper House of N. E. 

OUISVILLE—The Rowland Company : —Beacon Paper Company 
MILWAUKEE—E. A. Bouer Company ST. PAUL—E. J. Stilwell Paper Company 
MINNEAPOLIS—Minneapolis Paper Company TACOMA—Tacoma Paper & Stationery Company 
NASHVILLE—Clements Paper Company WASHINGTON— Virginia Paper Company 
NEWARK-—J. E. Linde Paper Company WINNIPEG, CANADA—The Barkwell Paper Company 


Export—A, M. Capen’s Sons, Inc., 60 Pearl St., New York 
W.C. Powers Company, Ltd., Blackfriar’s House, London, E. C., England 
J. P. Heilbronn, Manila, P. I. 








ENVELOPES—United States Envelope Company, Springfield, Mass. 
TABLETS AND TYPEWRITER PAPER—J. C. Blair Co., Huntingdon, Pa, 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
501 FIFTH AVENUE : NEW YORK 
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Absolutely Non-Inflammable 


NUREX ena: COMPOUND gg> (Patented 


NUREX—The Modern Product for Tabbing, Tipping or Mounting 


June Ist, 1920, 
Other Patents 
Pending) 


SAVES 50 PER CENT IN LABOR 


NUREX — The only Non-Inflammable Tabbing Compound on the market. Beware 
of Imitations! —NUREX — Always ready for use— Must not be heated — Applied cold 
— Always dries in 3 to 5 minutes per coat — Does not become brittle — Never gets 


sticky in hot or damp weather — Never cracks under the cutter. 


COLORS: Red or Natural Put up in Gallons or Quarts 


If your PAPER HOUSE can’t supply you, write direct to 


THE LEE HARDWARE CO. 


Government Measure 


Salina, Kansas, U.S.A. 4 Flexible Tabbing Compound 














Any number of colors on one or both sides of paper. 
Fastest Flat Bed and Platen Press made. 
7500 impressions per hour. 
Roll feed— Delivery —Slit and cut into sheets or rewound. 
Attachments for perforating, punching, tag reenforcing, 
eyeletting, numbering, etc. 
Once through the press completes the job. 





The INLAND PRINTER 


Vol. 71, No. 3 Harry Hitman, Editor June, 1923 





Published Monthly by 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, U.S. A. 
New York Advertising Office, 41 Park Row 





TERMS— United States, $4 a year in advance; single copies, 40c. 
Canada, $4.50; single copy, 45c. Foreign, $5 a year; single copy, 50c. 





Enterel as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoffice at 
Chicago, Illinois, under act of March 3, 1879. 


New Era Mfg. Company 


Straight and Cedar Streets Paterson, New Jersey 



































Bronzing 
Equipment 
for 
Kelly 


Press 








Many printers who are operating Kelly Presses are not conversant with the fact that Special Bronzing Special Bronzing 
Machines are built by us to couple up direct with press, by which an extra feeder is eliminated, and the Machines also 
bronzer will handle work practically at the maximum speed of the press. built for other 
makes of Auto- 
matic High- 
Speed Presses. 


This Bronzing Machine will do a high class of bronzing —equal to that done on any machine —and it 
has been installed in a number of high grade establishments. 


In addition, we fit these machines with a Vacuum System by which the flying of bronze is practically 
eliminated. 





Prices and full particulars given upon request. 


THE FUCHS & LANG MFG. COMPANY 


120 W. Illinois St., Chicago, IIl. 119 W. 40TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 142 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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INTERTYPE 


910 Fewer Moving Parts 
in one mechanism alone 


We refer to the escapement mechanism on three- 
magazine Intertypes. 


An Intertype user writes: “Our Intertype, pur- 
chased eight years ago, is still performing 14 hours 
daily. I have not yet found the necessity of replac- 
ing a single escapement part.” The writer then 
makes a definite side-by-side comparison, which 
will be sent on request. 


The elimination of unnecessary moving parts, in 
any machine, means less trouble, fewer interrup- 
tions of service, lower maintenance cost, increased 
production, and larger profits. 


Another Intertype user sums up the matter as fol- 
lows: “We like the Intertype because it is simple, 
has a minimum number of parts, and is a good 
producer.” 


Intertype Corporation 


50 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y., U. S. A. 


New England Sales Office, 49 Federal St., Boston 
Middle Western Branch, Rand-McNally Bldg., Chicago 
Southern Branch, 160 Madison Ave., Memphis 
Pacific Coast Bra.ach, 560 Howard St., San Francisco 
Canadian Agents: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto 
British Branch, Intertype Ltd., 15 Britannia St., King’s Cross, London, W. C. 1 


Every line in this advertisement, excepting the trade name, was set on an Intertype, in the Intertype Cheltonian Bold Series. 
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Low Price and a Better 
Machine is a Combination 


You Can’t Beat—That’s the 


C. & G. Trimmiter 


Who says the Trimmiter is the best saw on the market? 
Everyone who has used it and has used others so he can 
make a comparison. Those who have used only the Trim- 
miter will never make a comparison because they are satis- 
fied that no saw could do its work better. Ask the foreman 
of a shop that owns a Trimmiter. They are everywhere. 


The question of price is easily proved. Compare our prices 
with others and see how much you will save on the initial 
investment. That saving is important, but it is small com- 
pared with the daily saving that you will make in time; 
and the improved work will be a business asset. 


Fastest, Best and Safest 


at the Lowest Price 


Why the Trimmiter is Best 
—Ten Points of Superiority 
—C. & G. Distinctive Features 


A positive, powerful work-holding vise. 


Instantly set, self-locking end gauge. Prize Contest 


Graduated miter gauge. Work placed in front, causing finer and Awards 
smoother cutting. 
Will saw and trim to less than one pica in length by points, without From all over the country came 
adding any attachmenis. letters in competition for the prizes 
Column can not clog, as waste material is ejected from side, Passing we recently offered in the trade 
clear of machine. papers of the country, to determine 
Sawdust goes down column and not through the air. what, in the opinion of printers, 
Motor off floor and fastened on an adjustable bracket; belt “‘slack” can were the five most important re- 
be taken up instantly. quisites in a composing room saw. 
Positively safe and fool-proof. The judges in this contest are now 
9. Heavy construction throughout, and like all efficient machines, simple considering the replies and their 
mechanically, consisting of few parts. awards will be made and the cash 
10. Most economical saw for the employer and easiest for the operator. prizes distributed shortly. The 
: prize winning letters will be printed 
Trimmiters are made in three styles and sizes. Write — in od of the trade papers next 
month. 


us for specification sheets fully illustrating and des- Wiikey tins, 
cribing every feature of our machine. They are sure to be interesting 
Any printer can afford a Trimmiter — no printer can afford 


to be without one. Price includes motor of any standard 
voltage, Miter Vise and Miter Gauge. 


C. & G. MFG. CO. 


538 South Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


FOREIGN AGENCIES 
. ‘ . Great Britai ceesee wee HM, W. Caslon ® Co., London 5 . 
Trimmiter Safety Guard in pote lr se S. Cooke Proprietary, Ltd., Melbourne Construction of Trimmiter 
Position Canada De Carle-Warehan, Ltd., Toronto Safety Guard 
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About This Slander 


Business 


Heretofore we have been content to sit back and let our competitor’s 

salesmen knock, slander, and tell unfounded falsehoods about the 
Linograph. We believed that progressive printers and good business men 
readily recognized the fact that the typesetting machine salesman who must 
slander his competitor’s goods to sell his own is actually afraid of the true 
merits of the Linograph and does not want his prospect to thoroughly 
investigate it. We now think the time has come when a few pointed 
remarks regarding these manifestly unfair business methods will not be 
amiss. 


Sh che che che Si chp ci oS 





When a typesetting machine salesman tells you that “ John Brown’s 

machine over here at Blankville is a frost and Brown says he sure is 
sorry that he ever bought a Linograph’’—pin him down to actual facts. 
Call his bluff. Get all the details and 
investigate the case; or better still, 
ask him to take you to see this particular 
machine and let you talk to the actual 
owner about it. He’ll soon change his 
tactics and try out some other line of 
attack. 





Remember that any product — no 

matter what it may be — worthy 
of a competitor’s knocking is well worth 
your investigation. We'll be glad to 
co-operate with you and furnish names 
of actual users and complete details re- 
garding Linograph ease of operation, 
low cost of upkeep, versatility and all 
around efficiency. 





Write for new catalogue today. 
Have all the information on file 
for future reference. 











THE LINOGRAPH 


The Linograph Company 


Davenport, Iowa, U.S. A. 


PES SPSS PPS SPE ESE ES eS SE SES SSE PSS PE PES SES ESSE 


WESTERN AGENCY 
429 Sacramento St., San Francisco, Calif. 
EUROPEAN AGENCY AUSTRALASIA 
Et. Pierre Verbeke, Brussels, Belgium Edwards, Dunlop & Co., Sydney, Australia 


SOUTH AMERICAN AGENCY SOUTH AFRICA and CHINA 
Ault & Wiborg, Cincinnati, Ohio Parsons & Whittemore, New York City 


Se aie aie ae co dhe ch ho She Sh So She Sh > She Sh Sho She She Shee She She Shee Shoe She She She Se Se She She Se Sie She Sho She Se i> 
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The 
Wrong 
Way 


This man has a right to 
grumble. He is tired out— 
from carrying paper. Result: 
slow production, unhappy 
workman, lost profits. 


Look At This Man! 
Does He Work For You? 


Here is a press feeder struggling along under a load of paper—wear- 
ing himself out and slowing up production. Every fifteen minutes 
he stops the press; comes down to the floor; wrestles with a load of 
stock and wastes your money and his energy. By two o’clock in 
the afternoon he is less than 50% efficient. Every press stop is an 
excuse to waste a few moments chatting with other employees or 
resting. Every big hand fed press must stop at least four times an 
hour or a total waste of thirty-two stops a day. The minimum aver- 
age on stops is more than two minutes per stop or one hour a day 
of valuable press time wasted. It costs you at least $4 an hour or 
$1200 a year to be old-fashioned and continue this man killing, 
time wasting method of hand feeding your press. 


ROUSE Paper Lifts will solve your problem just as surely as they have 
solved the same problem on more than 600 big cylinder presses. No 
difference how little room you have, a place can be found for attaching a 
ROUSE Paper Lift. We suspend them from the ceiling; or attach the sup- 
ports to walls; or design ROUSE Lifts to fit any pressroom condition. 


IN CANADA, Rouse Heavy Products sold exclusively by 
TorontoMontreal TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY COMPANY, Limited Winnipeg—Regina 

















7214-16 WARD ST,CHICAGO . 
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The 
Right 
Way 


If no room at rear of 
press— move press 
forward or hang the 
Rouse Paper Liftfrom 
ceiling at side or rear. 


600 Presses Now Operated Like This 


Your Competitor Knows Why—Do You? 


Above you see a modern pressroom with ROUSE Paper Lifts. Back of each press is a full day’s run 
of stock—if required. The press feeder never leaves his feeding position to go to the floor for paper. 
He does not wear himself out carrying paper and he eliminates long stops necessary when a press is 
operated in the old-fashioned way. Presses equipped with ROUSE Paper Lifts produce a minimum 
of 1,000 sheets a day more per press. 


The internationally known Robert Gair Company recently purchased four ROUSE Paper Lifts for their 
Brooklyn plant. The American Colortype Company, noted for its high efficiency, have 23 ROUSE 
Lifts in Chicago alone. The Manz Engraving Company, of Chicago, one of the largest printing houses 
in the world, not only uses many ROUSE Paper Lifts but we have built special Lifts for them and 
several Bronzer Drive mechanisms. In Baltimore we find Simpson & Doeller using 10 ROUSE Lifts; 
in Kalamazoo, Michigan, the Standard Paper Company uses 11; in St. Louis, Buxton & Skinner use 
4; in Cincinnati, the Thos. E. Kennedy Company uses 13. Many users operate from one to five 
ROUSE Lifts and are scattered in the little towns as well as the big cities. Any printing plant can 
afford ROUSE Lifts because they are inexpensive and easily installed. 


ROUSE Paper Lifts for hand fed presses are made in four styles, two styles supported from the ceiling 
and two styles attached to the floor. Tell us how much space you have behind your presses and the kind 
of ceiling in the room and we will advise which type of Lift to install. Prices quoted on application. 


MAIL THIS NOW-—Send to Chicago address below: 
H. B. ROUSE & CO., 2214 Ward St., Caicaco — Tell us how to follow the modern method of those users of 600 Rouse Paper Lifts. 


Firm Name 




















(H.B. ROUSE & CQ) 
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Knife stopped instantly 
Knife has the powerful > at any part of cutting 
**double-shear”’ or *‘dip-cut”’ pe stroke—a _ safety factor 
down to the last sheet ” and in case of error 











Diamond Power Paper Cutters 


Paper cutting is an important part of your business, for there is no difference between the 
cutting of paper and the various other processes which go toward the making of a book or 
the production of any other job. It is just as much a saving to have a cutting machine 
doing better work in less time as it is to have proportionate economy in any other machine. 
Diamond Power Cutters will yield maximum results at the least operating and upkeep expense. 





Ayatt 
inaartig ts ; aise ielk ‘ If You Want The Best Heavy Endless Triple Rapid, 
Heavy Fly Hi Rigid Kni P % . One-Piece Steel Tape Split Back 

sl i vate wel Insist on a ‘‘Diamond”’ Arch ‘onan ‘—_ 





Made in Three Sizes /...,. 
30, 32 and 34 Inch (sine 


: fat i 7) He | Housed 
Write us or any Dealer in : : Z| Friction 
fe an, Printers’ Supplies for Prices | } 4 satin 

and Paper Cutter Catalog, 

which gives complete speci- 

fications and shipping data 


Manufactured by 


The Challenge 
Machinery Co. 


Grand Haven, Mich., U. S. A. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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[O Pulp Machines,2.3 Fourdrinier Paper Machines 
and 8 Coating Machines producing over 1200 tons 

daily of Pulp and Paper serve 

Mill Price List 

Distributors 


“Yume Production “a 
Means Uniformity and Yalue 





Distributors of 


Westvaco Mill Brand Papers | 


Manufactured by West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 


Atlanta . 


Augusta, Me. 


Baltimore 
Birmingham 
Boston . 
Buffalo . 
Chicago 
Cincinnati . 
Cleveland 
Dallas . 
Des Moines 
Detroit . 
El Paso . 
Houston 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee . 
Minneapolis 
Nashville 
New Haven 
New Orleans 
New York . 
Omaha. . 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh . 


Providence . 


Richmond, Va. 


Rochester 
St. Louis 
St. Paul 


Washington, D. C. 


York, Pa. 


G9 
. The Chatfield & Woods Company 
The Arnold-Roberts Company 
Bradley-Reese Company 
. . Graham Paper Company 
The Arnold-Roberts Company 


. The Union Paper & Twine Company 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 
The Chatfield & Woods Company 


. The Union Paper & Twine Company 


Graham Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 


; The Union Paper & Twine Company 


Graham Paper Company 
Graham Paper Company 
Graham Paper Company 

The E. A. Bouer Company 
Graham Paper Company 

. . Graham Paper Company 
. The Arnold-Roberts Company 
. Graham Paper Company 


; West a Pulp & Paper Company 


Carpenter Paper Company 

; . Lindsay Bros., Incorporated 
. The Chatfield & Woods Company 
. The Arnold-Roberts Company 

. Richmond Paper Company, Inc. 


. The Union Paper & Twine Company 


. Graham Paper Company 
. Graham Paper Company 
. R. P. Andrews Paper Company 
. R. P. Andrews Paper Company 





The Mill tice List 
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Mailing Room Table 


No. 15770 


The Mailing Room of the average Newspaper or Publication House 
offers possibilities of economy and production seldom dreamed of 
by the most optimistic proprietor. Other departments feeding it 
are speeded to the maximum with the very best obtainable in 
modern equipment, but in this department the one thought seem- 
ingly is to crowd the room with workmen, apparently depending 
solely on numbers for the production. 


Hamilton Tables will help much to increase the output and keep 
costs down. They carry the efficiency ideas of other departments 
to the Mailing Room; centralize the work and enable each employee 
to produce more with less effort. 


DETAILS: 


You will make no mistake in selecting A—No.l Mel Bagenpporedby— 

; ‘ ; ; —Mail Bag Rack, supporting uprights of which are 
this table. The top 1s of yy in. boiler collapsible and, when not in use, fold into the 
plate, sand-blasted and lacquered; sup- —_-* sy enema nae 

H i ; C—Auxiliary shelf 73 in. long x 18 in. wide, provides 
ports — of 2 in. pe with floor flanges. additional working facilities when desired. (This 
The design and construction has been on one side only and supplied only as an extra.) 

s D—Drawer 18 x16x3 in., for shears, tools, etc. 
carefully worked out with a real knowl- (Cue om each side.) 
: : +4 8 Full-length shelf 3434 in. wide at bottom. 
edge of the working efficiency it 1s to Illustration shows Spindles for balls of twine; Rack 


rovide and the severe usage it will be for reel of twine will be supplied, if desired. 
P ies Height, 34 in.; floor space required, 10x 4 ft. 


subjected to. Finish (except top), olive green baked enamel. 
Manufactured by 


The Hamilton Manufacturing Company 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
Eastern House, RAHWAY, N. J. 





Hamilton Goods are For Sale by all Prominent Type Founders and Dealers Everywhere 
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—and the greatest 
of these is the 


PRESSMAN 


PRINTING is still an ART—the art of codrdinating 
the variable factors of paper, ink, plates, rollers and print- 
ing presses. These are not all the factors, but any one of 
them may fall so far below the proper standard of accuracy 
or quality that perfection in one or all of the remaining 
factors is to no purpose. 


Printing still requires a good pressman. Never before 
has the call been so insistent for men who have been 
properly schooled in this trade. Modern refinements 

have increased rather than diminished the personal responsibilities of in- 
dividuals, because printing today involves the element of quality combined 
with enormous production. 


Royal Electrotypes are made with such care that they satisfy the most ex- 
acting requirements of the expert pressmen of one thousand and more printing 
establishments throughout the United States, including The Curtis Publishing 
Company. 

We challenge any test of our processes by which we produce printing 
plates that are practically as perfect as it is possible to make them. 

Therefore, Royal Plates, when run in combination wth the other factors 
all equally perfected, will produce a finished printed result of which there can 
be no reasonable criticism as to quality or cost of production. 


Precision plates, so called, have their place in the procession of variables— 
and that’s all. We now repeat—for the general good of the industry—zmo one 
factor other than that of a good pressman can guarantee you maximum results. 


Royal Electrotype Company 


624 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Member International Association of Electrotypers 
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Chelten Bold 


TY! 
THAT LAST s 


$25 


PIT 
4 Ce 


Sivee?) eee) 
THAT LASTS 


Complete Series One Font of each inclusive 6 to 24 point 
PREPAID TO FOURTH PARCEL POST ZONE 


24 Point 


NOTICE S- 
Fullest Recogn 


10A—20a 


ENLARGEME 


Remarkable Grow 


14 Point 


18 Point 


14A—26a 


PITTSBURGH T 
Thoroughly Modern in 


12 Point 17A—33a 


EXPERT PRINTERS 
Securing Perfect Materials 
Gratified With Ours 


10 Point 18A—37a 
PITTSBURGH TYPE 
Founders Company $1234567890 
Supplies Elegant Faces 


8 Point 24A—45a 
USEFUL OFFERINGS SHOWN 
Array of Latest and Most Liked Styles 


Display of Admirable Modes 90 


6 Point 24A—48a 
HARDEST METAL GUARANTEED 
Perfect Composition of the Best Ingredients 34 
Durable Features Second to None 


Standard fonts con- 
taining Caps, Lower 
Case, Points and 
Figures. 


Made from our long- 
life superior-wearing 
metal. 


Weight and job fonts 
carried in stock for 
immediate delivery. 


Catalogue of popular 
type faces mailed 
on request. 


e 


6 to 36 point Inclusive 


6 to 48 point Inclusive 


$53.00 


6 to 72 point Inclusive 


$74.00 


Supplied in 
Chelten Bold Cond. 
Chelten Old Style 
Chelten Old Style Cond. 


at same prices 


30 Point 


NEST 
Inviting Pop 


36 Point 5A—8a 


RARE 
Exhibit th 


42 Point 4A—6a 


Useful 


48 Point 


Secure 


3A—5a 


4A—6a 


60 Point 


Craft 


72 Point 


Rest 


3A—4a 


PITTSBURGH TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


Established 1912 


PRINTERS’ OUTFITTERS 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


340-342 Second Avenue 
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eA Continued Story 
complete in one issue... 


Advertising has improved the device of the 
old-fashioned thriller which left “our hero’ in 
a hair-raising predicament from one month to 
the next, with interest whetted to the climax. 


Interest, suspense, climax—all are used with 
tellin? effect in the well-planned modern 
broadside. It leadsits reader from fold to fold; 
itexpandsitsstory of profit, opportunity, suc- 
cess; it closes each pagewith promise of better 
on the next; and it comes toa smashin3, finish 
which creates true enthusiasm, belief, confi- 
dence, or desire to buy. 


The broadside isa powerful tool in the hands 
of those who know its possibilities. Breadth, 
bold effect, color, vividness—all these are 
yours if you choose to put them to work. 


“Continued story, complete in one issue’ — 
think of that the next time you prepare a 
broadside and watch the increased results it 
brings to you. 
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How Strong Is Your Message 
at the “Receiving End ? 


Everythin3, you do in preparing, a broadside works 
toward a single minute, a moment, an instant—the time 
when your message comes into the hands of the man you 
want to reach. 


Thus the stren3th of your message and the stren3th of the 
paper upon which you print it are bound up together. 


And that is why it is important to use Forty-Fold. This 
is an enameled paper that folds—a beautiful paper that 
is tough—a paper upon which you can print a fine half- 
tone picture and know that your prospect will see the 
picture after it 80es through the mails just as you see it 
before you mail it. 


Forty-Fold Broadside Enamel is especially made for 
broadsides. In the practical tests of mailin?, and in the 
mechanical tests of the laboratories, it has demonstrated 
a folding strength, a toughness, combined witha printin?, 
surface, which are remarkable. 


Forty-Fold is a Butler Paper. You can get it through the 
Butler Divisions listed below. It is used and recom- 
mended by good printers. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF BUTLER BRANDS—Standardized Paper 


DOMESTIC 


J.W. Butler Paper Company . Chicago Southwestern Paper Company _ Houston 


Standard Paper Company . Milwaukee Southwestern Paper Company, Fort Worth 
McClellan Paper Company . Minneapolis | Missouri-Interstate Paper Company 
Zenith City Paper Company . Duluth Kansas City 
St. Paul Paper Company ~. . St.Paul Sierra PaperCompany . . Los Angeles 
Butler Paper Company . . . Detroit Pacific Coast Paper Company 
Central Michigan Paper C a San Francisco 
Grand Rapids Pacific Coast Paper Company. Fresno 
Mississippi ValleyPaperCompany St.Louis Mutual PaperCompany . . . Seattle 
Southwestern Paper Company . Dallas Endicott PaperCompany . . Portland 


EXPORT 


Patten Company, Ltd. . . Honolulu, T. H. 


Butler American Paper Company 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco 


BUTLER PAPER CORPORATIONS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Chambers D/16 Folder and King Continuous Feeder 


This folder and feeder are of new design. The 
uniformity and perfection of its work help solve 
many questions constantly arising in establishments 
depending upon accuracy and production of folding. 
The high standard of Chambers’ equipments have been 


accepted by the leading printing and binding plants 
throughout the world. 


A few prominent Chambers users: 


CURTIS PUBLISHING CO Philadelphia, Pa. 
See eg Oe >: New York, N. Y. 
KNICKERBOCKER BINDERY 
PHILADELPHIA BINDERY Philadelphia, Pa. 
PLIMPTON CO Cambridge, Mass. 
De Ea aio ais oc coe ninine vissisinwuicaldiawins asin s Long Island City, N. Y. 
Weegee CARN Ree o oie so caie ceed ddicidisid cla eivie eavicdcs Camas eacas New York 
ee Nashville, Tenn. 
. é " ‘ INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK CO. .......cccccccccccccceccccs Scranton, Pa. 
The only folding and continuous feeding equipments GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE..................00005 Washington, D. C. 


built in one plant under one unit supervision. po eek 
List of others cheerfully furnished. 


Frohn Continuous Air W heel Feeder 
Designed for Cleveland Folding Machines 
Good Reliable Service In a class by itself—no other feeder like it! 


1 Folders Handles short runs to 
2 Folder Feeders advantage — can be 
Press Feeders loaded while running 


Wire Stitcher Feeders preceding job. Ad- 
Cutters justments simple and 
Roll Feed Job Presses quickly ‘eon oon 
Gathering Machines ee 
Covering Machines A 


type of feeder for ease 
Round Hole Cutters of adjustments, sim- 


10 Pneumatic Appliances plicity and production 
11 Bundling Presses obtainable. 


12 Slip-Sheet Separators . : 
13 Fe Fst Insures largest possible production from a Cleveland 


14 Tipping Machines At the recent Graphic Arts Exposition held at Boston a 
15 Ruling Machines number of prominent printers and binders viewed the 
16 Ruling Machine Feeders new Frohn Air Wheel Feeder and marvelled at its simplicity 
17 Register Line-up Tables and production of sheet feeding obtainable—and ordered 


18 Press Slitters equipments. 
Etc Write for literature showing actual records. 


Names of users also cheerfully furnished on request. 








DETACH AND MAIL NOW 
' — ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee =| 


(SEORGE R. SWART & CO. Inc. | 


C sEORGE R. Swart & Co., Inc. 
C t R d ° New York or Chicago 
os eaucing | Send, without obligation, data on the | 

| equipments corresponding to the numbers we | 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery | have checked : 
l 123456789 101112131415161718 | 


NEW YORK CHICAGO We are also interested in 
Printing Crafts Building a Transportation Building 


Z Western Agents 
461 Eighth Avenue Printers’ Machinery Supply Co. 608 S. Dearborn St. 
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and Your Electrotyper 


will minimize most of your plate-emaking prob- 
lems if you will religiously observe the following 


TEN COMMANDMENTS 











1 Always place guards around 
forms sent to the electrotyper, 
and, on original engravings, do not 
allow the dead metal to be routed 
off by the engraver. 








ys Set your firm name on slug or 

type line just outside the guard 
on forms, as an easy means of 
identification. 







3 Square up your form before 
sending it to the foundry. 





4 Send proof with your form; if 
any portion is pied or damaged 
in transit it can be corrected before 
mould is made. 






5 Make up a pattern on all long 

runs; in case plates are damaged, 
a pattern will mean prompt delivery 
of another plate. 














Make a poster of these rules and give 
them a prominent place in your plant 


INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION of ELECTROTYPERS 


HEADQUARTERS: 147 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


6 Always specify nickeltypes on 
color runs; they insure more 
perfect presswork, especially on 
color jobs. 


7 Make sure your presses are true. 

Level plates do not save time or 
print properly unless presses are 
accurate. 


8 Save the original — use electro- 
types on all long runs; they save 
money, time and labor. 


9 Have patience—every job can 
not be gotten out while you 
wait. Think of your own mechan- 
ical problems which take time. 


1 Buy quality—cheap electro- 

types are worth no more than 
you pay for them, and in the end are 
the most expensive. 
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—Recording Wasted Time and turning 
it into Productive Time is the secret of 
our greatest manufacturing successes. 


ATCHING makeready and worn plates are two items 
Po expense directly chargeable to weak impression. Add 
the time cost of the first to the replacement cost of the 
second and then add to these the market value of the impres- 


sions lost. 


The rigidness of impression on Babcock Presses has never 
been questioned, but its real worth as a time saver has gained 
greater prominence since the coming of the Automatic Piling 
Cutter & Creaser, the success of which is due, in no small 
measure, to the same strength of impression we build into the 
Universal Equipment Babcock printing press. 


You never heard of ‘“‘shimming up” Babcock tracks, because 
four of the six are adjustable for wear. 


The bulk of the metal is where it is most needed — directly 
under the line of impression. 


Our best advertisements are not printed —They Print/ 


THE 


BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New London, Connecticut 
38 Park Row, New York City 
108 West Harrison St., Chicago 
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A. J. BROCK, President 


EIGHT 
FLOORS 


ESTABLISHED 1892 





112,000 
Square Feet 











615-627 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


Edition Book Binding 





AFTER JUNE Ist, we will occupy 
the entire building. Adding 28,000 
SQUARE FEET to our present space. 





With additional mechanical equipment, lib- 
eral working space, and exceptional receiv- 
ing and shipping facilities, there will be 
full assurance of rapid and expert service. 





We solicit inquiries and opportunity to submit estimates. 


BROCK & RANKIN 


INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone: Harrison 0429 
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The Ludlow 


Adds Another Convenient Feature 


Unlimited Capacity 

“We find the Ludlow Ty- 
pograph practically indispens- 
able. The cost of composi- 
tion by the Ludlow method 
is lower than with type set 
from the case, that is, we 
find we can produce compo- 
sition faster in slugs by the 
Ludlow system than we can 
set type by hand, and in ad- 
dition we save the time of 
distribution. We consider the 
machine about four times as 
fast as hand work. Consid- 
ering the ease of handling, 
etc., and that we do not tie 
up anything but metal, you 
will realize the saving is very 
great.” — PROMPT PRINT. 
ING & PUB. CO., CLE 
LAND. 


OU job printers will be interested to know that Ver- 
tical Leaders may now be cast on slugs with the Lud- 
low. A line of matrices is set by hand and cast intoa slug. 
By merely re-casting, a dozen or a hundred slugs may be 


had in a few minutes. 


What Is Ludlow System ? 


The hand compositor makes 
line-slugs for any purpose. He 
sets from cases of matrices in- 
stead of types. He composes a 
line of matrices, turns to the 
Typograph and casts his line. 
He has many popular faces to 
choose from, and arange in size 
from six point to sixty point. 


Typefaces on slugs are all 
new for every job. They never 
run out, like type, because you 
cast them as you go. 


The Ludlow system is now 
adapted for use in small job 
shops. It will do everything 
that single types will do, and do 
it better. Many fairly small job 
shop Ludlow users are finding 
that Ludlow equipment bought 
on our payment plan pays for 
itself and givesanet profit at the 
same time. 


Hundreds of printers now us- 
ing the Ludlow are strong in its 
praise. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, 
World Building, New York City 


Eastern Office: 


Chicago, III. 





LUDLOW QUALITY SLUG COMPOSITION ABOVE 6 POINT 


Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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No time wasted by heavy rubbing. 


**Instantaneous’’ is so powerful that . 5 é 
only a few drops are needed to clean S ol ssJesaw omoe2 Gg ‘Instantaneous”’ does practically 
the dirtiest type, cuts or fountains. all the work—and quickly! 
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HENOID 
INSTANTANEFES 


TYPE CLEANER 


Printers say that ‘‘INSTANTANEOUS”’ is preeminently the fastest 
working type and fountain cleaner they have ever used. 


‘‘INSTANTANEOUS” takes seconds where ordinary cleaners take 
minutes. Dissolves caked ink of years’ standing as easily as the smudge 
of yesterday. Leaves no greasy after effects on cuts or fountain. 
Dries almost immediately. Guarantees unmuddied color and a clear 


run on all jobs. 
ORDER TRIAL QUART 


Practically every printer who has put a quart of PHENOID ‘‘Instan- 
taneous’’ to a shop test is now using this super-solvent exclusively. 
A trial quart will prove how it saves costly minutes in your shop. 


Trial Quarts, $1.00 Gallon Cans, $3.00 


CHALMERS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Specialists for over 20 years in Solvents and Detergents 


123 Chestnut Street Newark, N. J. 
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“PERFECT, 


FOLDINGIREGIS 





JN addition to perfect folds, the Cleveland 
Folding Machine also gives you perfect 
register—in folding. 
If you have a booklet or catalogue job 
with spread page illustrations, it is not 
necessary to have a center spread in order 
to get the desired results in the continuity 
of the illustration. 


On any two pages facing each other, the 
divided parts of a picture can be brought 
into perfect alignment, easily, if your fold- 
ing is done on a Cleveland. 

You can easily see what this means to your 
customers who have need for spread pages 


My 
ft 


d 
j 
J 
uJ 


MS 


in order to give the proper display to their 
merchandise, and what it means to you to 
be able to give them an unusually good 
job. Fashion booklets and similar adver- 
tising literature are particularly suited to 
this kind of treatment. 

With your Cleveland Folding Machine you 
can do it quickly, inexpensively and be sure 
of getting the desired results. 

The Cleveland gives you 210 different folds, 
and— 

The Cleveland will fold anything that any 
other folding machine can fold. 

Write for descriptive literature—sent free 
and without obligation. 





[He [jeveranofeyoine Macnine[a 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY: 1929-1941 East 61st Street, CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK: Aeolian Building 


CHICAGO: 532 S. Clark Street 


BOSTON: 101 Milk Street 


PHILADELPHIA: The Bourse 


Represented by Printers Machinery-Supply Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Oregon, and Salt Lake City; 
Barnhart Brothers and Spindler, Seattle 


The manufacture and sale of Cleveland Folding Machines in Canada, New Foundland, and all countries in the 
Eastern Hemisphere is controlled by the Toronto Type Foundry Company, Limited, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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These pumps also heat homes and factories 


Automatic Paper Feeding—Agitating Electro- with fuel oil, they put bands on cigars, labels 
type Solutions — Cooling Linotype Moulds on bottles, they fill bottles with liquids of all 


All in the day’s work with 


rotary ALR PUMPS 


SOME USERS: 
Miller Saw Trimmer Co. 
I. H. Dexter Co., Inc. 
Milwaukee Printers Roller Co. 
T. W. & C. B. Sheridan Co. 


DEXTER FOLDER SAYS! 
“Your blower is used for furnishing pressure and vacuum on 
our suction feeders and has been standard equipment since ance. 
the machines were first put on the market. We appreciate ' 


“They take up their own wear” 


kinds, agitate water in ice plants, operate many 

kinds of automatic devices — and all because 

they are 

NOISELESS without a 
: peer in 

construc- 
tion and 
perform- 


Hickok Mfg. Co. Edgar Co. the dependability of this equipment, its power, its freedom 


Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co. 
Pollard Alling Mfg. Co. 

Hall Printing Press Mfg. Co. 
Duvall Automatic Press. 
Woodbury & Co., Inc. 


Harris Automatic Press Co. om 
. « « we would say that the pumps we pur- 


American Type Founders Co. 
Victory Bag & Paper Co. 
Liberty Folder Co. 

Cottrell & Sons Co. 

Berry Machine Co. 

McCain Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Western Printing Co., Racine. 
N. Y. American. Alco. Gravure Corp. 
Central Electrotype Co., Cleveland. 
Toledo Electrotype Co. 

Standard Electrotype Co., Pittsburgh. 
Royal Electrotype Co., Chicago. 

R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., Chicago. 
Goes Litho. Co., Chicago. 

American Litho. Co. N. Y. Times. 
Spatz Tablet & Book Co., N. Y. 
Cupples Envelope Co., N. Y. 
Sherman Envelope Co., Worcester. 
Globe Electrotype Co., N. Y. 

Gage Printing Co., Battle Creek. 
Stafford Engraving Co., Indianapolis. 


chased from youare used on our Addressing 
and Mailing Machines as vacuum pumps. 
Our machines are operated at a high speed, 


about 250 per minute, and the 
vacuum pump has to lift news- 
Papers or magazines one at a time 
varying in thickness from 2 to 150 
pages. We find your pumps very 
efficient for our purpose as enough 
suction takes place to lift light 
or heavy magazines instantly. 
Another important feature we find 
is that they require very little atten- 
tion other than ordinary oiling and 
cleaning them occasionally ...” 
They pick up the paper and hold it —they 
blow to loosen the sheet and suck to hold it. 


When you get a feeder — look at the pump — that’s what makes it feed 


LEIMAN BROS. “*'Nivtone 


MAKERS OF GOOD MACHINERY FOR 35 YEARS 


from repairs and its ability to stand up under severe 
intermittent vacuum and pressure requirements.” 


PCLLARD-ALLING ADDRESSING 
AND MAILING MACHINE 


The wings may be easily slipped out. They operate counter-clockwise, scoop- 
ing up the air—could anything be simpler or more efficient ? 
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! WOOD AND STEEL 
FURNITURE FOR PRINTERS 


INCLUDING 


CUT-COST EQUIPMENTS 
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Made by THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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IN STOCK AT ALL OUR SELLING HOUSES FOR PROMPT SERVICE 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 
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Chandler & Price 
Power Cutter — 
Made in 30, 32 and 
34 inch sizes * 7 
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Chandler & Price 


Cutters? 


Chandler & Price Cutters 
are built by the same organ- 
ization that built your 
Chandler & Price Press. 
In materials, workmanship 
and supervision, the cutter 
and the press are identical. 


This in itself guarantees your 
purchase. Years from now, 
you will say of your cutter 
just as you now say of each 
Chandler & Price Press— 
“I am glad I invested in it.” 


For you do not buy Chandler 
& Price products—you invest 
in them. Think that over 
while you look over the 
various styles and features 

of Chandler & Price 

Cutters at your jobbers. 


Chandles an wales 











N instantaneous success because the most 
cautious printer did not deem it necessary 


make rolele ae 


sarqnit « ] . did ary att P| 
t wait and Seé li it would 


At first glance. it was recognized as already 
proved, because its principle of printing and 
handling was identical 
& Price. Printers saw it as a 
CHANDLER &° PRICE not as a 
PRESS 
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inges and additions had been made. 
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beautiful color process work 
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The CRAFTSMAN 
—a New 
Chandler & Price 


They bought it. With it, they are producing 


black, heavy form 


work requiring tremendous squeeze and perfect 
ostiemtolenarese) 
the smooth laying of delicate shades of inks 


broad tint block work requiring 


‘““dot’’ under the 


Write for the 26-page catalog —it shows what 
the Chandler & Price CRAFTSMAN will do for 
you 


CHANDLER & PRICE CO., Cleveland. O.. U.S.A 
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Users Say— 


“No better saw on the market.” 
‘The best saw in the world.” 

“The best purchase we have made.” 
‘““Made no mistake in selecting the 


TRIMOSAW.” 
Ask for Proof from Printers. 


THE TRIMOSAW IS GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS 


ILL-CORTIS CO. 


MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE 7 MACHINERY, 
SINCE 


KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 





























EVERY 
PRESSMAN 


should have a copy of 


“Press Room Griefs! 
—and how to get 
away from them.” 


We will mail your copy 
on request 


INDIANA CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. 


23-25 East 26th Street, New York City INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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JUENGST 


Gatherer, Stitcher and Coverer 
THE ONLY MACHINE that will Gather, Jog, Stitch 


and Cover Books all while in Continuous Motion 




















Will detect missing inserts or doublets. 
Will gather any signatures from singles up, on any kind of stock. 
Built in combination or in single units. 


Has no equal for Edition Books. 





Rowe Straight Line Automatic Trimmer 


No. 1 to trim books from 
Made in two sizes. 5x7 to gx12. 
No. 2 to trim books from 
7xg to 12x16. 


PATENTED 


Both machines are quickly adjustable to any intermediate size, using the regular half-inch 
cutting stick. It shears from the back of the book and does clean, accurate work up to a 
speed of 24 packages per minute 41% inches or less in height. 

Nothing in trimmers has ever been made to compare with it. They are in use in a number of 
the largest catalogue and magazine printing houses in the country. If you have work suitable 
for it you can not afford to be without it. We will be glad to send any further information. 


AMERICAN ASSEMBLING MACHINE CoO., Inc. 
416 N. Y. World Building, New York City 
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Berry Semi-Gravity Board Feeder 
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Patented Feb. 23, 1923 


ve os this machine full production 
of your press can be obtained. No 
re-piling or handling of stock. It lifts 
the ordinary platform with 4000 pounds 
of board, of any size or thickness, and 
delivers it to the feeder. 


No reason for missing one impression, 
as stock is kept constantly at feeder’s 


hand. Easily operated, strongly built 
and not complicated, and can be at- 
tached to any press. The machine is 
operated with a one H. P. motor and 
controlled by a foot pedal on feeder’s 
platform. One man can keep from 15 to 
20 presses supplied with stock. 


We also build a straight lift for paper. 


The following are firms in whose plant our feeder is operating successfully: 


Paper Containers Co... Battle Creek, Mich. 


Chicago Carton Co........... Chicago, III. 
Cooper Paper Box Co....... Buffalo, N. Y. 
Brown & Bailey Co...... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Morris Paper Mills............ Morris, Ill. 


U. S. Printing Co..... Cincinnati, Ohio 
Standard Paper Co. .Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Thames Paper Co...... Essex, England 
Menasha Paper Co.....Menasha, Wisc. 
Russell Box Co.........Cheisea, Mass, 


Installed on thirty days’ trial. 


BERRY MACHINE COMPANY 


309 NORTH THIRD ST. 


SAINT LOUIS, U.S A. 
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ALL OPERATED 


FROM THE SAME KEYBOARD 


Three Main Magazines and a 34-Channel Auxiliary 


-~=<LINOTYPE~ 





One Keyboard 


All three main magazines and the aux- 
iliary are controlled by regular power- 
driven keyboard. The operator does not 
have to move his hands from this single 
keyboard to get any character that runs in 
the machine. A touch on a control-knob 
instantly switches the keyboard action 
from 34 channels of the main magazine 
to the auxiliary. At the same time the 
other 56 keys remain in operative con- 
nection with main magazines. 


Power Driven 


Composition from the auxiliary is as 
rapid as from the main magazines since it 
is operated from the same power-driven 
keyboard and from the same keys and the 
same position to which every operator is 
accustomed. 


Wide Range 


The 34 channels in the auxiliary are 
arranged to accommodate large matrices, 
giving the Model 14 a broad field of use- 
fulness. The range of theauxiliary extends 
from the smallest faces to condensed 60 
point. It includes all 24 point caps and 
the caps of most 30 point faces. The aux- 
iliary magazine may be split or full length. 


All Magazines Changeable 
without Disturbing Auxiliary 


The supporting framework of the aux- 
iliary magazine is a fixed part of the 
machine. There is no swinging or other 
motion. A touch on a control-knob 
switches the keyboard action to the aux- 
iliary. 

It is always out of the way. Operative 
position-shifts of main magazines are 
made instantly at will without touching 
the auxiliary. The same is true of maga- 
zine changes. Magazines are taken off and 
put on in 15 seconds. 
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MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















All magazi 

















Composed entirely on the LINOTYPE in Benedictine and Benedictine Book 
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The Single Keyboard Model 14 


All magazine handling from front of machine—Split magazines in any or all three positions, as desired. 











Auxiliary magazine changes equally quick. 
Continuous composition from main magazines and auxiliary, 
all from the regular keyboard. 
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12 Point Border Nos. 1064 and 1064%4, with 10 Point Matrix Slide No. 1654 and 6 Point No. 517 






































CThe Certainty of Quality ~ 


| the pressman can 
obtain a good looking 
sheet from inferior~ 
printing plateshow 
much more business can 
you have and hold when 
you procure Lead Mould’ 
electrotype duplicates. 






































Plate Makers to 
the Graphic Arts 

















LEAD MOULD ELECTROTYPE FOUNDRY 


504 W24“Street INCORPORATED New York, N.Y. 
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The Style‘B Kelly Automatic Press, with Extension Delivery 


"Devin 4 ee farseeing, prudent printer, in adding to his job press 


; room equipment, always includes one or more Kelly Auto- 
with matic Presses for maximum printing service. He does not putter 
P; oft ty with profits, will not experiment. The Kelly is an undoubted 
profit maker; it excels in quality and volume of production. 
Kelly profits accumulate from the start; Kelly labor-saving fea- 

tures make this possible. 


Make Ita Don’t experiment or let others do so at your expense. Invest 
Sure in the high-grade-always-ready job room automatic, which is 
Thing making money for users everywhere and has won for itself, 
through years of consistent performance, an enviable reputation 
as the standard printing machine for all classes of work within 

its large range. 


Buya KELLY for profitand easy accumulation. You will soon be able to invest 
Automatic the earnings of the first in a second, and two Kellys, through 
pay-roll saving, more than double the returns from one. A single 
operator easily handles two Style B Kellys. Many printers have 
from four to fifteen in constant operation. These concerns are 
always busy because of the service they are able to give. Service 
is the watchword of the hour in all businesses. The Kelly is the 
quick service press, a persistent and consistent profit maker. 
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American [ype Founders Company 


SELLING HOUSES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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SET IN MEMBERS OF THE GARAMOND FAMILY 
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SHURFLO 


Wick Feed 


OIL CUPS 


Fig. 600, Style ““A’”’ 


Your presses equipped with this 
improved Lubricating Device 
will mean A SAVING TO YOU. 


Investigate ! 





There is no time like NOW 
to use the coupon below 











Hunter Pressed Steel Co. 


400 LINDEN STREET LANSDALE, PA. 


HUNTER PRESSED STEEL CO. 


400 Linden St., Lansdale, Pa. 
Gentlemen: We wish to take advantage of your 60 


days’ free trial offer, and the size oilers 
checked are the ones to send: 


O r%0z.\%” 0 302%" O s5oz. 3%” OC 100z. 34” 
0 1%0z.y"” O 30z.%” O502.%" CO 1002 4” 


Name 





Company 





Full Address 
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Plant of the 

Dallas News, 
Dallas, Texas, 
—users of HOYT 
Type-metal. 








A two-fold service is yours when 
you buy HOYT Type Metal: 
You get a metal that gives 
A-No. 1 service—made of care- 
fully selected base metals and 
scientifically amalgamated by 
the most modern process—metal 
that gives the minimum trouble 
in your casting equipment. But 
more than that, you have at 
your call our Specialized Service 
Department to help you solve 
your type-metal problems — to 
help you get the best out 
of metal and equipment. The 
HOYT Line is complete: 


HOYT Faultless Linotype Metal 

HOYT AX Monotype Metal 

HOYT N. P. Stereotype Metal 

HOYT Standard Electrotype 
Metal 

HOYT Combination Linotype 
and Stereotype Metal 


Write us about YOUR problems 
—we want to be of service to you. 


Address Dept. B 


HOYT METAL COMPANY 


ST.LOUIS ~ CHICAGO~DETROIT~NEW YORK 
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7500 Impressions 


per Hour 
Here is the Press You Need 


Envelopes, died out or made up, tags, 
letter heads, office forms and general run 
of commercial printing. 


Maximum Size 161/2” x 19” 
Minimum Size 3” x 6” 


Any stock from tissue to light cardboard. 


Work is delivered printed side up and 
always in sight of the operator. 


All parts are readily accessible—the Press 
is extremely simple throughout. 


It is sturdily constructed for hard con- 
tinuous service and will give complete 
satisfaction. 


Write today for catalog and full informa- 
tion or send us some of your samples that 
you cannot feed on your present presses. 
No obligation, of course. 


STOKES & SMITH CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Summerdale Avenue 








Me Cylinder Press 
Motors 
equipped with Mas- 
ter Unit Control, 
give a speed range 
of four to one, or a 
reduction of 75 per 
cent from maximum 

speed. 

Because of this wide 
speed range, it is 
easy to get the best 
printing speed for 
each individual job 
on any style of cylin- 
der press. 


What is Master Unit 


Control ? 


It is the controller illustrated above. The lever in 
the hand of the operator starts, stops, inches and 
reverses the press. A single movement in either 
direction gets the right position. There is no fumb- 
ling, no searching for buttons, no possibility of 
pushing the wrong button. The lever in the hand 
of the operator gives complete control. 


Master Unit Control gives the convenience of push 
button control without intricate and complicated 
equipment which is expensive to maintain. Write 
today for Kimble recommendations covering Master 
Unit Control equipment for your press. Fill out 
and mail the coupon. 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


635 N. Western Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 


Motors for 1 j Motors for 
Job and Cylinder Cutters and other 
Presses BZ = machines 


MAIL THIS SPECIFICATION BLANK AT ONCE 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC CO., 
635 N. Western Ave., Chicago, III. 
Gentlemen: Please send us recommendation covering motor 
guaranteed for the following press: 
Make of press 
Maximum impressions per hour 
Revolutions of belt pulley to each impression 
Diameter of belt pulley 
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TWO WHYS 


HE printer who refuses to install a Miehle, 
simply because he is unable to trade in an 
obsolete press, should take counsel with himself. 
Let him ask himself: 
First, why he cannot obtain a satisfactory offer on 
his old press. 
Second, why the Miehle is continually bought at 
its standard established price by printers who 
have no old presses to trade in. 
If, in the answers to these questions he cannot 
see the advisability of consulting the junk man 
concerning his old press and the Miehle repre- 
sentative concerning a new one, it can only be 
that incontrovertible facts have no weight in 

















Smee his decisions. 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFC. CO. 


Principal Ofice: Fourteenth and Robey Streets, Chicago 


Sales Offices in the United States 
CHICAGO, ILL., 1218 Monadnock Block PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1015 Chestnut Street BOSTON, MASS., 176 Federal St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y., 2640 Woolworth Bldg. DALLAS, TEX., 611 Deere Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 693 Mission 
ATLANTA. GA.. Dodson Printers Supply Co. DISTRIBUTERS for CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto. Can. 


NW YOU NEVER HEARD OF A MIEHLE BEING SCRAPPED 
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New Models No. 16 and No. 21 


VANDERCOOK RIGID BED 
Roller Series Proof Presses 





MADE BY 
VANDERCOOK & SONS 
1722-28 W. AUSTIN AVE. 
CHICAGO 
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The 
United States 
Government 

recently 
purchased six 
No. 21 


Machines 














Printing Surface 


Price 
F. O. B. Chicago 


Floor Space 


Approximate 
Over All 


Shipping Weight 





14 x 24 (Hand Inking) 
12 x 24 (With Inking Attachment) 


700 lbs. 
775 |bs. 


$245.00 
325.00 


33 X §0 
33 X §0 





The No. 21 Machine will handle sheets 14 x 26 inches in size, 
thus giving ample margins on proofs of forms up to the full 
capacity of the press. 

It will easily take five full columns of the largest newspaper. 

It does not use grippers, the sheets being laid on the form 
as is now the common practice in proofing where only a few 
copies are needed, but close register work can be done on the 
press when desired. 

It will print a single unsupported letter or a form the full 
capacity of the press without any changes in tympan or adjust- 


For further information address, 


ment and show practically no more indentation on the sheet 
on the single letter than on the full sized form. _- 

With therightink and tympan it will print on any kind of stock. 

It is a very practical machine for engravers and electrotypers 
as it will immediately show defects in printing surfaces. 

When necessary, with a resilient tympan, it will make im- 
perfect printing surfaces show up in a way that can only be 
done on many machines after careful make-ready. 

It will economically and quickly do work for photographic 
reproductions. 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, Originators of the Modern Proof Press 


1722-28 W. Austin Ave., Chicago 
Machines carried in stock and demonstrated in Canada, Graphic Arts Machinery Ltd., 366 W. Adelaide St., Toronto 


In England, Baker Sales Co., 23, Farringdon Ave., London, E. C. 4 


New York City service station, American Steel Chase Co., 122 Center Street 
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Peerless 


Type 
Cabinet 


One of the many 
designs of cabinets 
from our complete 
line of high grade 
composing -room 
equipment. 


THE CARROM 
COM PANY 


Manufacturers of Wood Products 
LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN Fy” No. 12011 
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“Globetypes’ are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nickelstee)"Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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Telephone, Harrison 5260 -52 Departments 
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This Space for Your 
Thoughts 














More Thought 
Space 











KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, Dover, N. H. 


NEW YORK, 261 Broadway TORONTO, CANADA, 445 King Street, West 166 W. Jackson St., CHICAGO 
































Knowing Your Requirements 


The manufacturers of “Peerless” Punching Machines and 
Perforating Machines know your requirements in machinery 
of this type through actual contact with superintendents 
and buyers of machinery in 90% of the large plants of the 
United States. 


The little details that play such an 
+ important part in the proper adjust- 
/ ment of the machines and do away 
with home-made contrivances have 
been given special attention. 


‘Peerless’? Punching Machine “Peerless”? Machines are Complete. 


Manufactured by 


A. G. BURTON’S SON, Inc. —_ 


218-230 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, IIl. NEM FIFTH AVES” No Slipping of Heads 
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ASTE of time in the pressroom can be cut to a 

minimum. Stop the waste energy and loss of motion 

e that is needed when the pressman must resort to 
73 4 = “4 4 

doctoring” ink to overcome offset, or when slip-sheeting 


is called for. Don’t try to deal with static electricity with 
time-consuming experiments. Install a 


Craig Electro- Magnetic 
Gas Device 


and throw out unnecessary worry, loss of time and other 
pressroom annoyances and expense. The Craig device will 
enable you to run as heavy a color as is required for perfect 
work without danger of offset. 


A Craig device on one of your own presses will convince you. We will ship one 
on approval to any responsible printer with the complete understanding that it 
may be returned without any obligation on the part of the purchaser if it fails to 
come up to our claims. Every device is backed by our unqualified guarantee. 


Our booklet, “SPEEDING UP THE PRESSES,” 
tells what many of the leading printing houses 
think of the CRAIG device. Send for a copy today. 


CRAIG SALES CORPORATION 


636 Greenwich Street, New York City 




















Chandler & Price J % = — = 2s ‘ Chandler & Price 


New Craftsman 


New Series Presses Re Press 
met 12x18 inches 


inside chase 


MabE IN Four Sizes: 
8x12 inches, 10x15 inches, 12x18 inches, 1414x22 inches 
(inside chase measurement) 


HE printer himself by the purchase of over 
76,000 presses from this factory has pro- 
claimed the Chandler & Price the standard 
platen printing press. Ninety per cent of the 
printing shops in this country have Chandler 
& Price Presses as their standard equipment. 


+ 2. 
a ma) 


Chandler & Price New Craftsman Press 


COMPLETE printing unit with Vibrating Brayer Foun- 

tain, and four form rollers with double vibrating 

steel rollers, giving a distribution for the heaviest solid 

tint or halftone. The strength of the oversize arms, 

shafts, brackets and gears will handle any stock, no 
matter how great the squeeze required. 








C. & P. Presses in stock at all Selling Houses 


American Type Founders 
Company 
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The Thompson 


Type, Lead and Rule 
Caster 


The only machine that makes the equal of the 
best foundry type at one-third its present cost, 
from linotype, intertype or our own matrices. 


Simple in construction, easy 
to learn and easy to operate 


Type, borders, quads and spaces, 5 to 48 point; 
leads, slugs and rules, 2 to 12 point automatic- 
ally cut to any length; al] from one machine. 


Thompson Type Machine Co. 


223 W. Erie Street, Chicago 












































The LIBERTY 


CY Ww 
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For folding catalogues, books, ae 
letters, circulars, enclosures, "==" U4 
covers, briefs, booklets, market 

reports, and a hundred other different forms. 


Price $510.00 to $990.00 . 


There is one thing in this world that every printer 
pays for whether he gets it or not—he doesn’t 
merely pay once—it is a continuous process year 
after year. Why not stop this process, buy your 
folder today and get it. Money put in pay rolls 
never returns. A folder will pay for itself from 
three to seven times a year. When you install a 
Liberty it is half paid for when you buy it. The 
moderate price makes this true. 


The Liberty Folder Company 
(Originators of Simple Folders) 
Sidney, Ohio AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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A Superior Steel Chase 


for Every Printin3, Purpose 


Ready for quick production of Chases of all kinds 


we carry large stocks of open-hearth cold-drawn Silver Gloss steel bars of 
various widths and thicknesses. This Silver Gloss steel is a special alloy 
of high quality made by the open-hearth process. Each and every bar is 
drawn accurately to size under a tension of 70,000 pounds per square inch, 
which insures that any inherent weaknesses in the steel will be developed 
and discarded in the mill operation of drawing. Silver Gloss steel is proved 
superior—and we guarantee every chase against breakage and irregularities 


Sa oes . SBE 


CHASES when you want them 
and as you want them 


A wide range of stock sizes and styles for all standard makes of 
cylinder and job presses—and extensive facilities for prompt 
production of Special Chases of all kinds to any specifications: 


Cylinder Press Book, Magazine, Job and Poster Chases 


{with and without Bars } 
Wilson Automatically-Rezistering, Book Chases 
Blank Book Headin3, Chases 
Kelly Press Chases—and for other Automatics 
Newspaper Quadruple, Quarto and Folio Chases 
Stereo Chases for Daily Newspapers 


{ with and without Autoplate Lines } 
Electro-Stereo Chases—Maazine Electro-Stereo Chases 


Cox Duplex Flatbed Press Chases 
Cutter and Creaser Press Chases—C. & P. Box Press Chases 
Eight Styles of Job Press Chases 


{ Regular—Regular with Bar—Bias—Bearer—Skeleton—Samson—Spider 
Square Stock with Milled Recesses } 













































































Bessoi1D wants: 






























































Big, ones and Little 
of Wide material and Narrow 


With Bars and Without 


A CHASE is aly as stron, 
as its CORNERS 


Nocorner can be strongerthan the solid 
one-piece electrically- welded kind 
Through electric welding the four bars become 

one solid, perfect piece of steel— 


practically everlasting 
and everlastingly practical 
Guaranteed FOREVER 


If you want to match Electric-Welded Silver Gloss Steel Chases already in use, send onlythe 
serial number which is stamped on each Chase with our trademark—thus: ©170690—and 
we can make an exact duplicate from records on file at the factory. In other cases, if you 
are at all in doubt, it will be best to write for Specification Forms with diagrams which may 
be filled in to indicate the style and exact measurements of such Chases as you may require 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 


eMakers of SUPERIOR PRODUCTS since 1868 
Chicago Washington,D.C. Dallas Saint Louis KansasCity Omaha Saint Paul Seattle 


Set in Artcraft Faces 
12 Point Art Design Rule 5555 with Typecast Corners 1202 
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Trade expectancy compels men and methods 
that now accomplish good work to progress 
to better work. This tyranny is reputation. 


| _ SEYRORD 
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FIG. 2079 


Illustration of 56’, 64”, 74” and 84’ sizes 
Introducing The New Seybold Automatic 10Z Cutter 


Higher Speed of Knife Stroke; More Exact Adjustment of Automatic 
Clamp Pressure with Indicator to register Pressure Set; Hair-line Pointer 
to show Position of Back Gauge; Rapid Power Gauge Movement, one 
Lever controls both Speed and Direction; Convenient, Safe Throw-in 
Lever underneath Front Table or across front above Table; Every Safe- 
guard: Safety Bolt, Safety Washer, and a number of other Exclusive 


Seybold Features. 
Ask for Circular 2040-79 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


DAYTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 


Sales Agencies and Service Stations: 


New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco Toronto Paris London Buenos Aires Stockholm 
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Dexter Cutters for 11 Years 
lie, 


PHONE STUKEVSANT 9430-1-2 
PuHitiep HANO & Qo. 4 













‘Telephone CHELSEA 3025. 
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Kew York, ecember 19, 191 










Dexter Folder Company, Dexter folder Co., 
28 Jest 23rd St. 
200 Fifth avenue, Mew York City. °° 
New York City. 











We are using three Dexter Cutting l.achines, 
















Gentlemen:- and if thore is any tetter Cutting Hachine 
Referting to your letter of the 16th instant, we have two Dexter made We would like to see it 
and they have fulfilled the promises that you “Ye have had salesmen from every other manu- 
aavanstae Ouvters An our shop, J aan = facturer visit our place and make speeches 
them. They require less power to operate them, ty the hour, and yet we have teen unatle to 
a. ee J discover a Cmtting Lachine @8 good as a 
their absolute accuracy and speed is unequaled. We think they are by far Dextere 
the best Cutting Machines we have ever seen or used. The efficiency and We are therefore rore than pleased to write 
4. this letter of recommendation, as it is 
general construction of the machine should recommend it to all users. positively no core than you could rightfully 





esk of us, 





Very truly yours, 
Philip Hanosac 










With gindeet regards, 








PulLIP HalO & G mA 
a acco 


























These two letters tell the story. The first Dexter Cutter bought 
by Philip Hano & Company back in 1911 is still in use by 
them. Their 1923 letter tells their experience with them. 


“Less Power to Operate.” 

‘Absolute Accuracy.” 

““Unequaled Speed.” 

“Best Cutting Machines ever seen or used.” 

“Efficiency and General Construction.” 
Satisfaction since first purchase in 1911. 


These are the points Mr. Hano has brought out in his letters—points 
that you should thoroughly consider in buying a Cutter. 


We should be glad to send you further information about Dexter 
Cutters—on any points that you may like to know about. Drop us a 
line—there will be no obligation. 


Dexter Folder Company 


28 West 23rd Street, New York 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 
Agents: 


DODSON PRINTERS SUPPLY CO., Atlanta, Ga. E. G. MYERS, Dallas, Tex. 
HARRY W. BRINTNALL, San Francisco & Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Lower Press Room Costs 


EISEL AUTOMATIC 
PRESSES make it pos- 

sible to produce the big jobs at a 
reasonable cost. Meisel Presses in Lol 2} 
great numbers are making good el: Be one 4 ‘ 
profits by producing nh it ere .\ fae. \ Z Si e+ 2 = + 0 
and rapidly labels, sales books, Be) ag 
tickets, coupons, manifold work of 


all kinds, and other specialties in 
large quantities. 


The Adjustable Rotary Multi- 
color Perfecting Press, shown here, 
can be used to produce a large 
variety of high grade work. This 
press is adapted for printing maga- 
zines, catalogues, time tables, cir- 
culars, etc., printed on both sides. 





Write us about any press that may be : vi 
needed by you for a special purpose. he} zi Series RV—R1051 


MEISEL PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 


944-948 DORCHESTER AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 























Lock up 1 or 8 Blocks 
by 1 pull of a lever 


and save 75% of your 
set-up time 


Think of it! You save the time 
and effort usually required to lock 
each punch block separately. 
This means money saved. 


Add this saving to the savings 
effected by other up-to-date fea- 
tures and you have a big dividend 
paying investment. 


Write today for our Booklet D-1-27. 
It tells you all about MONITOR 


MONITOR Machines é bow 
Punching Equipment. 


are carried in stock 
by 
GRAPHIC ARTS 


‘ | Bie . P s 
acecinaant Ya * Latham Machinery Co. 
366 West Adelaide Street z “33 H 7 Builders of Bookbinders’ Machinery for over 35 Years 
» Canad 
Te 1153 Fulton Street, CHICAGO 


Boston Philadelphia New York 


THE MONITOR 24-INCH MULTIPLEX 531 Atlantic Ave. Bourse Bldg. 45 Lafayette St. 
is also built in a féot power model 
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LITHOGRAPHERS! 


Climax Lithograph Roller Cleaner for Grained, 
Plain or Composition Rollers 


Grained Rollers Cleaned 


in Five Minutes 


FOR PARTICULARS 


CHARLES H. COLLINS 


501 Plymouth Court, Chicago 


GEORGE SAGUE 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 











































== | CARMICHAEL 
RELIEF 
ie | BLANKETS 


tlenta, Georgie 


Gentlemen: (Patented) 
Fe e 
starter uence Cylinder Presses 
marin of eee, uate onthe crete hat trea te Platen Presses 
e 
cnsen me oto neha shection oan ota Rotary Presses 


the cylinder that where chalk overlays are used it is 
very hard to get them buried deep enough. This objece 
tion is not serious enough, however, to warrant our 
not using the blankets, and we will continue to use 


thon anv Fool certain they are e aietinct help snd or any other presses carrying hard 
packing can be made ready in less 

(abelian aii time, and a decided decrease in wear 

neil Rodan wt tartans, on forms is effected when CARMICHAEL 
RELIEF BLANKETS are used. 





Stovoonaenne rom HARRISBURG. PENNSYLVANIA 
Steosuen nuneene 
Site ano econ et 





Write for booklet and price list. 


smciepine ofseens puamens CuucTegrTrEs couce FesearieGs ETC 
S AtasoMamie Tome FOR THE SUBIEOVERT USE HERE OF TRE CUETORS 
rote seri 


WmOtnte and iesuate row 
L Nuts Ove PRoweery Guce @AvEmaGs Ant WOT MEROWARLE 


CARMICHAEL BLANKET COMPANY 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 711-713 Mills Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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The Argument 
Ended— 


The time is past for arguments as to the 
value of a price list covering ordinary 
commercial printing in a printing plant. 
Years of use have demonstrated that 
it is an absolute necessity. 


There is no need of being 
without a price list when 


The 


UNIVERSAL 
PRINTING 
PRICE LIST 


can now be leased for $10.00 a year 
($12.50 Canada and Foreign). This is 
the final clinching argument in favor 
of a price list in every printing plant. 


Sign the coupon below, attach check 
and get the Universal on a ten-day trial. 


Universal Publishing Co. 


701 W. O. W. Building Omaha, Nebraska 





UNIVERSAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
701 W. O. W. Building, Omaha, Neb. 


Enclosed find check for $10.00 ($12.50 Canada and 
Foreign) for one year’s lease of the Universal Printing 
Price List. If not satisfied, it can be returned in ten days 
and money refunded. 


Firm Name 





By 





Street and No 





City 


























Go to Goes for 
The Goes Diploma Blanks 


An excellent assortment of blank lithographed 
Diploma designs, appropriate for Public and 
Parochial, Common and High Schools, Colleges 
and Universities; so arranged that they can 
easily and effectively be overprinted from type 
with the required special copy. 


The Goes Printers’ Helps 


also include both Lithographed 
and Steel Engraved Blanks for 


Stock Certificates Bonds 
Interim Certificates Membership Certificates 
also 


The Goes Art Advertising 


Blotters Calendar Pictures 
Calendar Cards Mailing Cards 
and 


The Goes Greeting Cards 


Lithographed Calendar Pads 


A written request for samples and additional 
information will bring a prompt answer. 


Goes Lithographing Company 
45 West 61st Street, Chicago 
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Double Thick Cover 
that matches the lighter weights 


Hammermill Double Thick Cover is sturdy, substantial stock that stands 
up under hard usage. It can be mailed, handled, and thrown about on desks 
and in files. Even under abuse it holds up and keeps its attractiveness. 
With this strength and quality appearance are combined excellent printing 
and folding characteristics, and an exceptionally low price. 

Hammermill Double Thick matches the regular Hammermill Cover line 
exactly in finishes and color variety. There are the same eight colors 
besides white. 

Double thick for the cover of a book combines well with regular Hammer- 
mill cover in the lighter weights for fly leaf or text pages. Many other jobs 
are served by combining Double Thick with lighter Hammermill Cover. 


Get acquainted with Hammermill Double Thick. Hammermill Agents 
everywhere stock it. Made by Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 
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Selling Relief from Office Routine 


Every printer has for sale a product that relieves office workers of the 
drudgery of detail. 


Business men are constantly on the lookout for devices and methods to get 
away from the drag of routine. Many concerns are still waiting for some 
live-wire printer to show them how printing can perform much of their 
office detail for them. 


Printed forms, on different colors of paper, save that endless repetition of 
recording the same facts day after day. At the same time they emphasize 
differences that should be brought forcibly to attention. Color is an essen- 
tial part of this labor-saving device. 


The Signal System Portfolio is full of ideas for printing that cuts down 
routine. Send for a copy. 


Hammermill Paper Company 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
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For Catalogue and Circular Folding 


aii Job Printing Plant THE SUPREME € EST 


The Marathon race was 
the supreme test in the 
days of the old Greek 
Games. It was the grand 
climax of the struggle for 
physical supremacy. 





Crescent Plates 


oe 
A machine is needed that requires but one setting per job were - pi ai ongiccondlogy =oey aoe 
—that can easily be changed from one folding combination to made with the utmost regard for detail and 
another — that can be depended upon to turn out 5,000 accurately are touched only by the hands of experts from 
folded sheets per hour regardless of size, in right angle and parallel camera to block. They will not only meet 
folding within the range of 6x 6 and 25 x 38 inches. : 
your most exacting demands of the present, 


The Anderson High Speed Folding Machine No.310 but will stand the test of the long run. 


fulfills these requirements — and more. 


C. F. ANDERSON & CO. Creseent Gngraving Co. 


Builders of High Grade Folding Machines and Bundling Presses Ralamajoo 
3225-31 CALUMET AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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For Flat fi 
Work Only O THOSE who attended the 


GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION the 
accompanying illustration of the 


No. 18 Boston Multiple Wire 
Stztcher will be a reminder of 
one of the most notable features 
of the entire exhibit. If you were 
not fortunate enough to see this 
machine at the show, catalogs and 
full information will be promptly 
furnished upon application to 
the nearest Selling House of the 


= ; AAMERICAN 
cndieiclieteleoiies™ TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 
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SET IN GARAMOND AND GARAMOND ITALI< 
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THE NEW 
Monotype Material 
Making Machine 


Casts leads, slugs, rules and borders in contin- 
uous strips, automatically cut to measure, in 
all sizes from one and one-half point totwelve 
point, inclusive. Also casts leads, slugs, rules, 
bordets, ornaments and cut-off dashes in 
single pieces from eleven to fourteen picas. 
Output more than doubled. 


Delivery of machines begins in September. 


The first two machines were exhibited to the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
during the week of April 23rd. At the exhibit 
orders were received from newspaper pub- 
lishers for twenty-eight of these machines. 
Book and job printers and trade-composition 
houses also have placed orders for thirty-one 
machines. 


LANSTON MONOTYPE 
MACHINE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 





ADVANCE SALES 


New York Times (2 machines) 
Jersey Journal 
New York World (2 machines) 
Houston Chronicle 
Hudson Observer 
U.S. Government Ptg. Office 
Altoona Mirror 
Chattanooga Times 
Phila. Public Ledger (2 machines) 
Washington Times 
Boston Post 
Atlanta Constitution 
L’Evenement, Quebec 
Advertiser, Huntington, W.Va. 
Boston Herald 
Toronto Evening Telegram 
Niagara Falls Gazette 
Ithaca Journal-News 
Schenectady Daily Gazette 
Hartford Times 
Stamford Advocate 


Mono-Lino Typesetting Co., Pittsburgh 


Johnstown (Pa. ) Tribune 
Phila. Inquirer (2 machines) 
New York Journal ' 
Autographic Register Co., Hoboken 
Minneapolis Tribune 
Machine Comp. Co., Boston 
L. A. Engle & Co., Baltimore 
Standard Typesetting Co., Chicago 
Standard Comp. Co., Detroit 
Englewood Typesetting Co., Chicago 
Washington Mono. Comp. Co. 
Detroit Mono. Products Co. 
Anchor Lino. Prg. Co., Boston 
Western Lino. Co., Chicago 
E. L. Grimes Co., Boston 
Central Trade Plant of Grand Rapids 
Scott Linotyping Co., Boston 
Monotype Material Co., Milwaukee 
Reliance Typesetting Co., Chicago 
National Typesetting Corp., Phila. 
Superior Typesetting Co. Ft. Wayne 
Thomas & Evans, Indianapolis 


Kas. City Multigraphic Typesetting Co. 


The Technical Press, New York 
M. V. Klich Ptg. Co., Chicago 


Risher & Fleming, Chicago (2 machines) 


Standard Ptg. Co., St.Louis 
Eugene C. Munro, St.Louis 
Phillips & Wienes, N.Y. 
William Patrick, Newark 
Reynolds & Huston, Brooklyn 
Kingsport Press, Kingsport, Tenn. 
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This advertisement is set in Monotype (Goudy) Garamont, Mr. Goudy’s own interpretation 
of the type attributed to Claude Garamont, about 1540. Mr. Goudy did not attempt to copy 
the original Garamont, but combined the grace and beauty of the original face with the 
legibility and utility demanded in our own century. Within five weeks after mailing MONO- 
TY PE—the first commercial showing of this face—six hundred and eighty-five fonts had © 
been sold. Monotype (Goudy) Garamont, No. 248, is made for machine composition in roman 
and italic in 6, 8, 10 and 12 point, and for casting type for hand composition in 
roman and italic in 14, 18, 24, 30 and 36 point. Small Capitals are 
supplied for the 10, 12, 14 and 18 point. Swash Characters, 
Borders and Ornaments are available in all sizes. 
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MILLER 
PRINTERS BENCH 
SAW TRIMMER 
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O YOU GRASP the ee —_—" IN ADDITION to saving 
significance of the word of time in the composing room 
“INDISPENSABLE?” as used 1n the absolute point system accuracy of the 

Mr. Fleming's letter? The last paragraph empha’ MILLER SAW-TRIMMER ‘standardizing opera- 
sizes his meaning:- “we do not see how we could _ tins insures perfect printing conditions—perfect 
successfully compete with any progressive printer set-up, make-up and lock-up, saving time in make: 
without this machine.” ready, ss png  Nngenl — of 
’ . ress stops during the “run.” This saving alone 
PROGRESSIVE PRINTERS" of today are those who have {tT pay for the machine in a year's time. 

gained business prestige and made money through their genius 

in mechanical «short-cutting” No department of the printing FORWARD YOUR INQUIRY today for complete informa- 
tion on the importance of the MILLER SAW-TRIMMER 
to your business. It will bring you complete particulars includ- 
ing descriptive matter, portfolio of facsimile letters from satisfied 
users, price quotations and details of our liberal extended-pay- 





business offers so many opportunities for “short-cuts” as the 
composing room. High-priced compositors often devote hours 
of unproductive labor in performing by hand the intricate 
trimming, mortising, mitering, and beveling jobs that the 


MILLER SAW-TRIMMER accomplishes in a few moments. _ment plan. 


dhe Miller Saw-Trimmer Co. 


2to 24 Penn Ave. Pi ttshurgh 9 U.S A e Point Building Sf 


ATLANTA - BOSTON - CHICAGO - DALLAS - DETROIT 
LOS ANGELES - MINNEAPOLIS - NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA - SAN FRANCISCO 
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Not mere advertising claims, based on mythical figures, 
but facts, confirmed by actual production records: 


THe February 1923 composite cost report of the 

Typothetae of an eastern city shows an average 
production on hand-fed job presses of 985 per hour, 
at average cost of $1.78 per 1000 impressions. 


The same report gives MILLER-FED JOB 
PRESSES an average production for the month of 
1694 per hour, at average cost of 90 cents per 1000 
impressions. 


Another production report for month of February 
comes from a Wisconsin printer operating one 8x12, 
one 12x18 and three 10x15 MILLER FEEDER- 
EQUIPPED PRESSES: Total running hours, 999; 
total impressions 2,009,120; hourly average 2011; aver 
age cost per 1000 impressions, §7 cents. . 


[N establishing these records, the MILLER-FED 

JOB PRESSES have not been favored in any way, 
but have handled every kind of stock from onion 
skin to cardboard—all kinds of close register color 
work—all quantities of “runs” ranging from two 
hundred and fifty, up. 


Can you as a progressive, wide-awake printer and 
business man, afford to ignore the splendid money- 
making possibilities of MILLER FEEDERS, as 
revealed by these comparisons? Are you fair to 
your best interests if you fail to investigate? 


Write today for descriptive matter, portfolio of fac- 
simile letters from satisfied users and particulars re- 
garding our “put-it-on-your-pay-roll” payment plan, 


She Miller Saw-Trimmer Co. 


2 to 24 Penn Ave. Pi ttshurgh 9 U. S.A e Point Building 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 


ATLANTA BOSTON 
MINNEAPOLIS 


+ PHILADELPHIA 


DETROIT ~ LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 


DALLAS - 
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Paper and Watermarks 


BY JULIAN B. ARNOLD 


?anN the geological story of our 
( earth each page is watermarked. 
f& We lift a Cambrian fragment 
1 and find thereon the fossiled 


GN a silent world before the first 
| 6 vertebrates had appeared. A 
piece of shale shows us the in- 
dentations of rain drops which 
fell when the tree-ferns of the 
Carboniferous mantel flourished; and the ooze, harden- 
ing through millions of years, bears still its testimony to 
“the useful trouble of the rain.” Chapter after chap- 
ter yields the record of its stony tablets, watermarked 
by wave and rain, by dead things washed upon dead 
shores, by imprints of the feet of Silurian monsters 
which crawled upon forgotten sandflats, by ocean- 
carved cliffs and rounded pebbles of the brook, by 
eroded canyons and by caves wherein man first played 
at progress in the kindergartens of time. These are the 
watermarks of nature which she has pressed into the 
pages of our earth. 

Man followed her teachings. He marked patterns 
on his pottery whilst the clay was wet, enfossiled objects 
in lime-depositing waters, turned rivers into new chan- 
nels, and checked the tide-drift of shingle on the shore. 
But like Canute he soon learned that the waves would 
not fulfil the longings of his soul. He claimed fellow- 
ship with the gods and was not to be thwarted in his 
resolve to climb to them. True, his handicaps were 
great. For is it not related that when the gods made 
man they came to him as he slept and stole his god- 
head, but not knowing where in heaven or earth or sea 
to hide it from his insistent search they hid it within 
himself? So man set forth on the path of life seeking 
his godhead. Early he realized that the first essential 
was to learn to think, and the next to record his 
thoughts for the aid of others in the great search. Long 
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he labored at the task, but ultimately triumphed by 
the inventions of paper and printing; for thereby he 
had reinvested his thoughts with their godhead of im- 
mortality. And having invented paper he watermarked 
it, even as he had seen nature do with the earth he 
dwelt upon. 

If the gods had not been too dumbfounded by man’s 
discovering how thus to endow his thoughts with con- 
tinuity they would doubtless have bound the inventor 
to some lofty peak and let the eagles eat his liver, as 
they did with Prometheus for bestowing on mankind the 
gift of fire. Probably their victim would have been a 
Chinaman, for tradition assures us that writing material 
was prepared in China from fiber as far back as the 
second century B. C. But to the Occident paper be- 
came available only in the eighth century of our era, 
when the Chinese attacked the Arabs of Samarkand, 
and in their defeat left behind them certain prisoners 
skilled in papermaking, who imparted their technical 
knowledge to their new masters. The industry spread 
rapidly westward, as we see by the number of still sur- 
viving Arabic manuscripts of the ninth century writ- 
ten on paper. Up to that time books had to be written 
on parchment or papyrus, the supplies of which were so 
limited that it could have served no practical purpose to 
invent printing until paper had become abundant. 

Paper drifted into Europe in the eleventh ceritury 
through the trade between the crumbling Byzantine 
empire and the conquering Arabs, but the honor of its 
first western manufacture appears to belong to the 
Moors of Toledo in the twelfth century. Thence the 
art passed to Sicily and Italy. We find no watermarks 
in the surviving Arab specimens, but pride in work- 
manship immediately showed itself amongst the 
Aryans, for paper made in 1293 at Fabriano is water- 
marked with the Ancona insignia. Padua next set up 
a factory in 1340, and Florence, Milan and Venice imi- 
tated her example, for the West was conscious that out 
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of the East had come the dawn of a new age. During 
two centuries these mills supplied the needs of southern 
Germany, but at Cologne and Mainz factories were 
established as early as 1320, while a century before this 
France had borrowed from Spain the knowledge of how 
to make paper, whence the industry spread to the 
Netherlands. By the close of the fourteenth century 
the use of paper for all literary purposes had become 
well established in western Europe. It was excellent 
paper, too, for the makers being unsophisticated used, 
as a license of the time provides “rags, flax, scrolls, torn 
fishing nets and all manner of honest stuff for ye mak- 
ing of seemly white writing paper.” 

At first England purchased her needs, and Fuller, 
writing in 1662, says “such paper partook of the char- 
acter of the countrymen by whom it was made, Vene- 
tian being neat, subtle and courtlike; the French light, 
slender and slight; the Dutch thick, corpulent and 
gross, not to say sometimes also bibulous, sucking up 
the ink with the sponginess thereof.” In the registers 
of Merton College, Oxford, mention is made of the buy- 
ing of paper in 1310, and the little port of Lyme Regis 
on the Dorset Coast still possesses court records dated 
1309 written on paper which was doubtless brought 
over from Spain when Edward I. of England was fight- 
ing Robert Bruce of Scotland. The first reference to 
an English paper-mill occurs in a work (Bartholomeus 
de proprietatis rerum) published by Caxton in 1470, 
the paper for which was supplied by one John Tate. 
The watermark used by this father of English paper 
was a star within a double circle, but his successor 
changed this sign for a wheel. Both these watermarks 
have survived the centuries and like others have given 
enduring names to some of our more commonly used 
papers. Thus the sign of the Postman’s horn fixed 
one size as “Post,” and “Pot-books” were first printed 
on paper marked with a pot or jug. Foolscap was at 
first marked with a crown, but this symbol of autoc- 
racy vexed the democratic mind of Oliver Cromwell, 
who altered it to the fool’s cap and bells. On the res- 
toration of Charles II. that usually well mannered mon- 
arch did not scruple to exhume the body of the Protector 
from his tomb in Westminster Abbey and hang it in 
chains on Tyburn, but he forgot to change the water- 
mark on “Foolscap,” which name accordingly remains 
synonymous for a certain size of paper. 

These early papers imitated, as nearly as they 
might, the stoutness and texture of vellum, and their 
watermarks being simple and formed with thick wires 
are easily distinguished. In the course of the fifteenth 
century the qualities of the papers became finer and the 
watermarks more complex, but no dates appear to have 
formed part of the design until 1545. Sometimes the 
full name of the manufacturer was added, as at the 
mills of Fabriano in 1307, but generally the initials of 
the maker or of some patron were used as in the case 
of the watermark P. Y., often to be seen in old books, 
indicating Philip, duke of Burgundy and his wife, Ysa- 
bella. The variety of these ancient marks is legion. In 
the four volumes of Monsieur Briquet’s “Les Fili- 
granes,” facsimiles are given of no fewer than 16,112 
different watermarks employed between 1282 and 1600. 
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They display a riot of ideas, religious and secular, from 
the Dutchman’s Virgin and Child to his more familiar 
Pot of Beer, and from the Italian’s Holy Star to his 
less holy Dice-thrower. The printers of Bibles seem 
to have sought paper watermarked with those fearsome 
animals which o’erhang the parapets of medieval 
churches, as though Europe, in her new born day of 
literature, could not forget her nightmare of the dark 
ages nor free her mind from the crowd of terrifying 
forms which so long hid the Figure of Gethsemane. 
Some emblems were mere survivals of the feudal sys- 
tem, such as crowns, swords, towers, crossed-keys and 
cardinal’s hats, while others aid us to identify the place 
of manufacture. The curiously wide distribution of 
kindred marks has been held by some authorities to 


The Pot or Jug (left) appeared as the watermark on paper used for 
printing what was known as “ Pot-Quartoes’’; the Postman’s Horn (center) 
is the watermark from which “ Post’? paper derived its name, and the 
Fool’s Cap and Bells (right) gave the name to foolscap paper. 


prove the international character of the paper trade in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, but other inves- 
tigators maintain that the majority of the manufactur- 
ers originally came from southern France who, when 
driven thence by persecutions, carried with them the 
mysterious symbols of their traditions. This theory 
holds that the watermarks were mystic codes, and that 
not only the papermakers of those troubled centuries 
but the printers also were in religious and political 
harmony with each other and were associated in the 
secret and sometimes open and fierce struggles of the 
Renaissance. 

By these lights the genuineness of old autographs or 
documents may easily be tested. One must first remem- 
ber that before the middle of the eighteenth century all 
paper was hand made, and pulp which is lifted by hand 
has never the uniform thickness of that which has been 
spread by machinery. Next one should bear in mind 
that bleaching by chlorin was not introduced until 1814, 
and that nearly all old papers contain hard particles 
which were avoided after 1830 by the invention of the 
straining process. Thus witnessed against by uniform- 
ity of texture, by chemical reactions, and by freedom 
from impurities, the forger, wishful to concoct an 
ancient-looking script or print must find some blank 
sheet of the period he desires his document to speak 
from. This sheet he can now only obtain from the 
fly-leaf of some old book; but unfortunately for his 
ambitions such fly-leaves are seldom of the quality of 
the material upon which such documents and letters 
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used to be written. Yet forgers frequently forget all 
these details and do not hesitate to rush in where angels 
fear to tread. One of them succeeded some years ago 
in obtaining $250 for a spurious letter of Henry VIII., 
which, albeit admirably composed in crabbed English, 
was penned on modern paper with modern ink and the 
paper subsequently cleverly stained and creased. Verily, 
genius is at times sadly misdirected. 

In olden days it was etiquette that letters should 
be written on folio sheets, a large space being left be- 
tween the heading and the body of the letter and a 
similar large space between the last line and the signa- 
ture, the latter often taking up as much room as the rest 
of the letter. The folding was as important as the 
matter of the epistle. Envelopes were as unknown as 
“ radios ” and so the custom was to fold the sheet into 
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a long strip, then fold it upon itself and tie the ends 
with colored silks, after which it was sealed. Imagine 
the dismay of an up-to-date circular-distributing agency 
if invited to adopt this antiquated method, which has 
left the wrinkles of time in all genuine letters of our 
forefathers. In the haste of modern existence few are 
the moments in which to fold a letter; scarcely enough 
in which to write it. Typewriting machines and postal 
cards long ago murdered the latter art, and only the 
wraith survives. Yet as we turn the pages of an old 
book may we not catch a glimpse of days when leisure 
was as much an essential of life as effort, when the 
strength of an action was the grace with which it was 
done, and when life itself was the privilege and in its 
usage few sought to thrust the letter “1” into the brief 
word God and sacrifice only at the altars of Gold? 


Selling Space in Small-Town Newspapers 


BY J. L. SIMPSON 


7\O branch of the newspaper busi- 
ness is more fascinating, and 

#8 surely none is more lucrative to 

KG the conscientious and intelligent 
¢% worker, than publishing the 

x} small-town daily or weekly 


newspaper. As a game of wits, 

SS) it surpasses chess or poker, and 
©) it furnishes the training for a 
* diplomatic career. 


As a busi- 
ness proposition it is purely up to the mental agility 
of the editor whether he must pay for his print paper 
on delivery, or is in a position where he owns his home, 
drives to the office in a sedan, and pays the grocery bill 
by check, instead of taking it out in advertising. 

There is that much difference in country newspaper 
men. One will starve where the other will become 
financially independent. Generally speaking, the only 
difference between the two is that one can dispose of 
his advertising space at the right price; the other fails 
to do so. No doubt there is a certain element of truth 
in the old axiom, “ Get the news, and the business will 
follow ”; but that will not hold good in the general 
run of cases, and it is most assuredly up to the editor 
to go out and get the business, or his career in that 
particular place will be cut short. How do some editors 
manage to prosper while others fail in the same place? 
Is it a matter of fate or hard luck? Assuredly not! 
It is purely a matter of system and determination to 
get the maximum of business possible. 

One of the first things the editor must learn is to 
get the good will of business men and advertisers of all 
classes. To do this he must first of all get all the news, 
as far as is possible. He must present it attractively 
and be sure to give preference to leading advertisers. 
Every one likes favorable publicity concerning his 
activities. He must meet every one in town and leave 
as good an impression as possible. Good old-fashioned 
friendliness, with the sincere handclasp and the honest- 
to-goodness smile will put the editor on the right foot- 


ing with his customers. No need of an attitude of 
servility or humility; many editors give the impression 
of being timid in the presence of leading business men, 
thereby losing their self-respect and the respect of 
others. Man to man is the idea, giving respect and 
demanding the same of others. 

The editor must study the hobbies of his best adver- 
tisers and keep himself informed on their points of in- 
terest. There is no profit in arguing against the mer- 
chant’s viewpoint on labor, capital or other political 
policies. These things can be discussed, of course, but 
it is never wise to argue stubbornly against a custom- 
er’s viewpoint or hobby. I know of a case where an 
editor lost all the business of his heaviest advertiser by 
doing this very thing. Much can be gained by being 
amiable, conciliatory and affable. The editor gets his 
turn to express opinions in the editorial column, and 
he may support his political creed and candidates loy- 
ally, if he wishes, without abusing the other fellow or 
his favorites. Another thing, he should keep out of the 
“town row” and not line up with either of the two 
factions which exist in every country town. . The busi- 
ness of both factions is needed, and can be obtained 
only by holding the regard of all sides. 

The matter of special position is of a good deal of 
importance in getting and holding the business. There 
are always a certain number of advertisers who demand 
a choice position for their publicity, and it is usually 
wise to let them have this, as none but a steady adver- 
tiser is entitled to a favor of this sort. These patrons 
can usually be depended upon to get up their copy with- 
out unnecessary urging. Heavy advertisers, who do 
not make specific demands as to position, should be 
treated with the utmost consideration. Even if the best 
advertisers make no demands, they will give close atten- 
tion to the manner in which their publicity is placed. 

If he is to have a real business it is to the editor’s 
interest to know a good deal about the stocks of the 
leading merchants. It is up to him to make live sug- 
gestions, to know a “ special ” when he sees it, and to 
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be ready and able to suggest to the merchant a good 
“ Jeader ” for the weekly or daily advertisement. Has 
the merchant just received a load of watermelons, an 
attractive line of skirts, an extra nobby line of ties, or 
a car of choice peaches? The editor should know of 
these things and make suggestions regarding them. If 
it is done in the right spirit the merchant will not resent 
this interest but will reciprocate readily. 

Another thing: The editor should never solicit busi- 
ness while a merchant is engaged with a customer or 
with a traveling salesman. If the merchant is touchy 
the chances are he will not grant a hearing, and, at any 
rate, he will resent such lack of tact. A study of his 
stock can be made until he finishes whatever he is 
doing, when his entire attention can be had. A question 
put in such a manner that it can be answered with a 
“Yes ” or “No” is hardly safe. A question of what 
he will feature that particular week will give a better 
opportunity. His decision should never be forced, but 
rather he should be allowed to give his own line of 
thought, though pertinent suggestions may not be 
amiss. Once the decision is reached to prepare the 
copy, assistance can be given as far as possible, but 
there should be no suggestion of hurrying him up. If 
business is pressing, it may be well to leave gracefully 
when the copy is well under way, suggesting that it 
will be called for at a certain time, or that he send word 
when it is completed. Tact, diplomacy and good nature 
are required in this work. 

In giving publicity to a department store, it is to 
the interest of the newspaper as well as to the interest 
of the merchant to feature each department in a sep- 
arate advertisement, as a rule. The miscellaneous 
announcement, attempting to cover every department, 
will fail of its own weight. It is well to get on good 
business terms with the head of each department and to 
study its needs as carefully as if each were a separate 
establishment. If the editor is prepared to show each 
department head that newspaper publicity will boost 
the total of his sales for the week, each department 
will be eager for its share of the week’s publicity, and 
there will be far more codperation. I have known the 
cases of live editors who secured four separate adver- 
tisements the same week from an ordinary country 
department store, and each totaling at least thirty-six 
inches of space. 

In dull times the dollar day is a great puller for the 
country editor. A page is set aside with a generous 
proportion of the space used as an annouricement, 
calling attention to the bargains set forth. Usually it is 
very little or no trouble to sell the page to wide- 
awake merchants. If possible, another page might be 
added, once the first is sold, and the day chosen can 
be made a day of bargains in all lines of merchandise. 
Nothing will be lost by advertising this liberally in the 
news columns, making the day one of general interest 
to the people for miles around. Many a live editor has 
met a payment on his plant or home by featuring a 
dollar day, and turning an otherwise dull week into a 
winner. In the same way advantage can be taken of 
all celebrations and gala days through the year, as each 
contains the germ of an idea which may be turned into 
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increased profits. Such days as the Fourth of July, 
county fair week, carnivals, chautauquas and other 
public festivities should be turned into miniature gold 
mines for the editor, if he will get in touch with the 
man or committee having charge of the publicity. Help 
can be given in outlining the advertising plans, and in 
seeing to it that these are as extensive and ambitious as 
possible. The community as a whole is paying for this, 
and as a rule would not desire to be niggardly in the 
way of publicity. Needless to say, the newspaper 
should never forget to donate its proportion of free 
publicity toward the success of these enterprises, once 
the advertising space has been contracted for. 

The sources of advertising are by no means limited 
to those suggested. Advertisements of general interest 
to the entire county, or to several surrounding counties, 
can be clipped out of exchanges, and a personal letter 
written to such advertisers setting forth the advantages 
of additional publicity. On an average, an order will 
be received to run the advertisement three times out of 
a possible six. This is velvet, and it is something that 
is well worth striving for. 

Imagine the case of the editor who finds, upon arriv- 
ing at the office Wednesday morning — weeklies are 
published on Thursdays as a rule — that he lacks a 
page of having the normal amount of advertising. He 
has covered his territory thoroughly, and feels there is 
little chance of beating another rabbit out of the bush. 
What shall he do, sit back and take a loss on the week’s 
work? Not by a long shot! Use the telephone. Call 
up leading merchants in surrounding county-seat towns. 
Get their attention for two minutes, and space will be 
sold to two out of five. Suppose a dollar is spent in 
telephoning. What of it, if thereby the quota for the 
week is reached? In getting this outside business, it 
is wise to select merchants whose business is not in too 
violent conflict with the home merchants. The home 
merchants should always be given the first shot at all 
the space. But when they are unable to buy it all, the 
next best thing is to sell to the outside advertiser. It 
can be done, and sometimes it must be done. 

The little classified advertisements should not be 
neglected; though small individually they are great in 
the aggregate. It is best to have a department for 
these with an attractive head. The classified depart- 
ment belongs to all the subscribers, and should be used 
by all during some season of the year. It is the clearing 
house for the community. Those who want to sell and 
those who wish to buy can be induced to use the classi- 
fied columns by a little publicity and coaching. This 
department should be advertised freely in the news col- 
umns. The Kansas City Star has built up one of the 
greatest want departments in the world in this manner. 
In the same way the small-town paper can build up one 
sufficient for its needs. It will thereby serve its com- 
munity and advance its own interests at the same time. 

And last, but not least, don’t forget that it is the 
business of the newspaper to advertise the town, not 
sometimes, but always. As the town’s spokesman, the 
paper is expected to proclaim the town’s virtues to an 
envious world. Especially is it up to the editor to prove 
its superiority to any and all towns of the same class 
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and size. Whether he has been the publicity agent for 
that particular place for three months or for twenty 
years, the editor will be expected to do this as his par- 
ticular contribution to the gaiety of the nation. If he 
fails in this his career in that town is likely to be short- 
lived. If he lives up to the expectations in this regard, 
the future holds alluring promise for him. As the 
town’s spokesman he must live up to expectations. He 


should find out what former citizens of the town are 
cutting a swath in the great cities, in baseball, art, lit- 
erature, in every line of endeavor, and should play them 
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up in season, and get photographs if possible. He 
should never lose track of a celebrity from the commu- 
nity. Is he playing a deciding hand in the world’s 
series? His activities should be covered as fully as 
possible, and his far-flung glory should be radiated all 
over the old home town. Most every little town in 
America has its venturers who are making history in 
some line of endeavor, out in the great, mysterious 
world. They should be given the credit they deserve; 
if the home folks feel that the editor is interested in 
their achievements he will win their loyalty and support. 


House Organ Discords—Qualified Editors 


PART II.—-BY HARRY BOTSFORD 


sy WAY back in the dear departed 
<i days it was the pleasing custom 
§& of three advertising men, one of 
kx whom was the writer, to gather 
hes in a certain cozy oasis and there 
a do a foolish thing. Dice would 
Na be produced and three rounds 
. ¢ shaken. The winner of the first 
MMS) round was given the honor of 
So) naming the drink, and often in 
an excess of pure devilishness and animal spirits the 
elastic ingenuity of this gentleman would conceive a 
beaker of liquid spirits which might contain gin, pepper 
sauce, a couple of raw eggs, some lemon juice and a 
jigger of rum. The winner of the second round with 
the galloping dominoes was forced to pay for the mix- 
ture, and the winner of the third and final bout had 
the honor of drinking the mess. It was a very silly 
pastime, but we got a great deal of amusement out of 
it. You can see that considerable latitude for amuse- 
ment was afforded by this idea of ours. In passing, I 
might remark that ofttimes the real humor came to light 
when the first winner strained his imagination in con- 
cocting a terrible mixture and then by a run of ill luck 
won the next two rounds and not only had to pay for 
the drink but had to drink it in the bargain. Some- 
times I think many house-organs are conceived, sold, 
printed and distributed under a similar system. 

I remember a case in the house-organ field almost 
as complicated, which resulted in a complexity of 
errors and from comedy verged upon near tragedy. A 
manufacturer in West Virginia listened to the hypnotic 
oratory of a salesman representing a printing house in 
a certain Ohio city and signed a contract for them to 
print a consumer house-organ for his house. The name 
of the advertising manager of this company was to 
appear as editor of this publication, but in reality the 
house-organ was to be written by a friend of mine em- 
ployed by the printer. This friend of mine was a hard 
worker and wrote and edited over a dozen house-organs 
each month. I will not bring him shame by calling 
him by his proper name. Let us call him Brown. 

Brown met the advertising manager of the concern 
under discussion and absorbed as much information as 


he could about the field which he was to cover. He 
didn’t exactly like the advertising manager, who had 
a dull and cold eye, and a sour disposition due to dys- 
pepsia and the general cussedness of the world. He was 
a gentleman who made a hobby of always being in a 
position to prove every word he said. Also he was 
quite devoid of a sense of humor. These facts Brown 
gathered in his brief and none-too-pleasant visit. Then 
Brown came back to his office and proceeded to get 
busy. The first three issues of the house-organ were 
fair, and while there was no word of commendation 
from the dour gentleman in West Virginia there was no 
rumble of discontent. 

This was the stage setting when the writer inno- 
cently and utterly without malice became the villain 
of the piece. I had written an article for the Scientific 
American on the history and industrial use of nitro- 
glycerin. My good friend Brown read it and liked it 
— remember, please, that he was a very busy man and 
had to write the text content for a large number of 
house-organs, so his judgment in this particular case 
might have been warped. He decided to quote from 
my article. In making the quotation he carelessly for- 
got two things: he forgot to use any quotation marks 
and he misquoted. I had made mention in my article 
that nitro first got its publicity in this country as a 
heart stimulant when it was used somewhat success- 
fully as a heart stimulant during the last illness of 
James G. Blaine. In his hurry my friend made the 
same statement, with the exception that he said nitro 
was used during the last illness of President Blaine! 

A week after the house-organ was distributed things 
began to happen. Brown got a wire from the gentle- 
man in West Virginia whose name appeared as editor 
of the house-organ. He still has that wire in his desk, © 
and I consider it a work of art. In fifty words that 
advertising manager warmly, frankly and pointedly 
told Brown a number of most unpleasant things. There 
wasn’t a wasted word— every one was barbed with 
sarcasm and hand-dipped in sulphuric acid. 

Poor Brown! That was only the beginning. The 
next day brought a letter from the West Virginia gen- 
tleman and attached were several letters he had re- 
ceived. The first had come from a man who said he 
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was an old man and that in his collection of books he 
had many historical volumes which he had read time 
and time again but had been unable to find any trace 
of a president of these United States of America named 
Blaine. He said it discouraged him. He had always 
considered himself as more or less of a student of his- 
tory and then along came the copy of that house-organ 
which made casual reference to President Blaine. He 
asked if it was right for the advertising manager to 
thus destroy an old man’s peace of mind. The other 
letters were even worse. Remember the advertising 
manager had his name on the house-organ as editor, 
that he was a man without sense of humor and that he 
had to assume the responsibility for the comedy of 
errors. Brown still thinks the fault was mine; I never 
visit him but he very unkindly digs all this corre- 
spondence out of his desk and twits me with being 
responsible for this unhappy incident. He often adds 
insult to injury by relating, step by step, the whole of 
the aftermath: how he had to face the irate advertis- 
ing manager, how he tried to soothe his ruffled feelings 
and dignity, how his firm had to make a rebate on the 
contract price to retain the business, and the unkind 
and cutting things his chief said to him. This is only 
one incident that comes to mind where a house-organ 
editor in one moment tears down the prestige of a house- 
organ in which some one has a heavy investment. 

On my desk is a recent copy of a consumer house- 
organ published by a manufacturer of oil-well equip- 
ment. It is a splendid appearing house-organ from 
every standpoint. I know something of this particular 
house-organ and its history. It is three years old and 
it represents an investment of many thousands of dol- 
lars. It has been a business getter and a builder of 
good will. Once it was quoted in the Literary Digest. 
The editor of this publication is employed by a firm of 
printers in Pittsburgh. His work is nearly always of 
excellent quality. The entire prestige of this house- 
organ is very likely going to be destroyed by this par- 
ticular issue — due to a drawing not true to life. This 
particular piece of art shows an oil-field worker carry- 
ing on his back a joint of drive-pipe about fifteen or 
twenty feet in length. The scene is in the Texas oil 
fields. Now, here is the catch to the proposition, and 
it is something which will bring a chuckle to every 
keen-eyed oil man. Drive pipe is an extra-heavy pipe 
used in oil-field work. The particular type of drive 
pipe in common use in the Texas oil fields weighs about 
seventy-five pounds to the foot. Hence, the oil-field 
worker is shown blithely carrying a weight of around 
1,125 pounds on his back! What’s going to happen 
when the consumer spots this? At first, of course, the 
reader is very likely to see the funny side of it, but 
after that he will discount everything he sees and reads 
in this publication. This, in turn, will work a real 
hardship on the concern fathering the publication. 
That publication has been a splendid salesman for 
them, but if faith in that salesman is once destroyed its 
value will drop below zero: In a twinkling an invest- 
ment becomes a liability, and this is a serious matter. 
Situations of similar nature are.bound to crop up when 
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the house-organ is edited by a man outside the organ- 
ization behind the house-organ. In particular these 
errors occur when the printer edits the publication. It 
has been my good fortune to know many house-organ 
editors who are employed by printers. As a type they 
are intelligent chaps and mighty hard workers. The 
very volume and press of their work makes it mani- 
festly impossible for them to have an intimate knowl- 
edge of all the various fields to which their endeavors 
call them. They do their best under the circumstances. 
If mistakes do occur it is not so much their fault as it 
is the fault of the conditions under which they work. 
The business of writing house-organs only serves to 
bring added emphasis to that ancient adage about a 
man being physically and mentally unable to serve two 
masters with any degree of efficiency. In making this 
statement I know there will be many who will not agree 
with me. I can point out instance after instance of 
exceptions to this rule, but that does not alter my opin- 
ion in the matter. To intelligently edit a house-organ 
of any type requires one hundred per cent attention to 
that business and complete knowledge of the field in- 
volved — its range, its possibilities, and its limitations. 
In direct proof of this contention I have found that the 
best house-organs in every field are those edited by 
men who devote their entire attention to the one job. 

On the other hand, many editors of house-organs 
who devote their entire attention to one publication 
often fail in their purpose. This may be due to one 
cause or to a combination of causes. In the first place, 
the editor may not be a capable man. If his ability is 
under question that may be —as is often the case — 
charged to the concern which hires him. I could never 
understand the line of business reasoning exhibited by 
some firms when they shop around and end up by hir- 
ing a house-organ editor for $50 a week to take charge 
of a house-organ in which they intend to invest a sum 
which at least must average around $20,000 a year. 
Yet this does happen — they hire a man at this salary 
to take charge of an investment of this size and to 
spend this sum telling about their product and their 
service to all of their customers and dealers. Con- 
cerns which do this would never think of paying one 
of their salesmen a like salary, especially if he was to 
call on all customers every month or oftener and if 
the salesman was to talk to said customers on the value 
of their products, their use, their quality and the ser- 
vice which they rendered. Yet they permit a $50 a 
week editor to commit to cold and unrecallable print 
these very things. And then they wonder why their 
house-organ doesn’t pay! 

A house-organ editor is worth what he earns — that 
is an axiomatic statement which I will make concrete 
by saying that I believe a house-organ editor is worth, 
on the average, a salary which will approximate twenty 
per cent of the cost of the house-organ, including every 
item charged to it. I know of cases where house-organ 
editors are drawing down salaries of five figures — and 
earning every cent of it. A worth-while house-organ 
editor represents a very high type of specialized jour- 
nalist. In the first place he must be endowed with 
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plenty of common sense which must be coupled with 
sound judgment. The absence of either of these quali- 
ties will render a house-organ editor utterly useless, no 
matter what other essential qualities he may have. He 
must be sincere, too. I read hundreds of house-organs 
each month and I find that about half of them are 
written and edited by men who lack sincerity. The 
lack of it sticks out of their publications even as a black 
object shows up in a snow storm. An insincere editor 
can not put into a house-organ what Kipling is pleased 
to inelegantly but truthfully designate as “ the essen- 
tial guts.” A sincere house-organ editor believes in his 
job and in the field of endeavor in which he is engaged, 
and that very sincerity fosters an unquenchable curi- 
osity about the field which leads him into strange cor- 
ners and far beneath the crust. He knows his field 
from beginning to end, and each month his practical 
utterances in print give tangible evidence of his 
research. Thus he is able to render service which is 
the basis for the existence of every house-organ. 

To be a successful house-organ editor — I am refer- 
ring now to editors of sales, consumer and dealer 
house-organs — one must be a good business man. The 
house-organ editor who breaks into print with half- 
baked and impracticable ideas is riding for a fall. He 
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must advocate only that which is sane and sensible and 
in line with accepted business ethics and standards. 

He must have the saving grace of imagination. He 
must have vision to grasp the possibilities of his work 
— to see the big field he is covering. He must place 
himself in the other fellow’s shoes, see a need and then 
fill that need. 

He must have ability to write. I place this last 
because I consider it of minor importance — that abil- 
ity will come to the editor if he has the other qualities. 
That is undeniable. If he has the other qualities the 
sincerity of his interest will enable him to write of these 
matters with compelling interest and will enable him 
to unerringly pick out the interesting angles of the 
business in which he is engaged. 

Finally, I would say that still another desirable 
characteristic of the successful house-organ editor is 
the art of making friends among all classes. He must 
be able to talk intelligently to the president of the 
organization which employs him and to make the presi- 
dent his friend. He must do the same thing with the 
advertising manager and the sales manager. He must 
be able to cultivate the salesmen, the shipping clerk 
and the credit man. He must and should be friends 
with every one within his organization. 


The Power of the Printer to Create 


BY DANA EMERSON STETSON 


ay USY in their divers pursuits men 


seldom pause to deliberate as to 

#8 whether or not they are really as 

kK creative and productive as they 

‘4 might be. Dormant and un- 

0" dreamed-of capabilities lie with- 

a in the individual, waiting to be 

~~} drawn out with untold benefit to 

6 the possessor. Environment, of 

= course, seems sometimes merci- 

less, and the daily grind continues unceasingly. Those 

who are controlled by a system which exacts a certain 

amount of labor day by day probably: have no time to 
think of possible improvements. 

The great industrial operator measures the worth 
of his employees by his production and inventory 
sheets. His departmental heads chart the course of the 
product through the plant. Efficiency and speed are 
the great essentials. The plant worker stands at his 
machine and, by a few deft manipulations, turns out 
the article. Labor of this kind, though skilled, is lim- 
ited by the movements of machinery. One workman 
tosses the article on to his fellow worker, and the pro- 
ductive organization of the company maintains capacity 
output. 

Clever salesmen carry the product into their terri- 
tories and sell it on its merits. In the factory where it 
is made a thousand employees are on the pay roll, and 
eighty processes are necessary in the manufacture of 
the article. The wholesale distributor, retail merchant 


or consumer who buys from the salesman cares little 
about who made the merchandise or how it was made; 
to him the workers in that plant are nothing more than 
automatons. The name of the company, its reputation 
and dependability really sell the product. The thing 
offered may be soap, and remains unaffected by sea- 
sonal demand. If its quality is high, and stays high, it 
will shoot far ahead of competing lines. 

Now, the point of view of the consumer is not too 
exaggerated. He is interested in the concern as a single 
unit, rather than as a group of specialized workers, and 
no matter how the proposition is regarded, the aspect is 
cold and commercial. It would be impossible, of course, 
for the sales representative to sell his prospect based on 
the workmanship of the individual, so he uses an argu- 
ment which embraces the ability of the concern to pro- 
duce a high-grade article. 

Big-scale, cheap production is today the watchword 
in merchandising circles. Few men, unless they be 
fortunate enough to command a private income, strive 
for the highest in art purely for the uplifting and 
advancement of that art. Years ago in a certain part 
of England men and women earned their bread and salt 
by weaving a beautiful cloth. The product was always 
in demand, and even when times were hard the worker 
plied his trade for the sake of seeing his efforts material- 
ize. Money was not everything. The younger genera- 
tion, however, refused to learn the trade; the call of 
London proved too strong, and the young men and 
women were lazy. Naturally, the art simply faded 
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away into oblivion, and today the cloth is nearly ex- 
tinct, although cheap imitations abound. 

A few generations ago cathedral clocks with hand- 
painted glass doors enjoyed wide popularity, and oblong 
mirrors with a pretty scene painted into their glass tops 
were quite in vogue. Nowadays it is impossible to 
paint clocks and mirrors with an effect as rich and 
charming as those of long ago. No man living knows 
the secret of this lost art; it remains as deep a mystery 
as the brilliant hues of the mural decorations of the 
pyramids, which look as though they might have been 
applied yesterday instead of thousands of years ago. 
Were the secrets available today it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether inexperienced men could attain that fine 
degree of perfection exhibited in the old specimens. 
Human nature has not changed, and callow youth still 
seeks the primrose way. 

It must be admitted here that many arts have been 
improved, if modern standards are to be used as a basis 
of comparison. The old-time cobbler who “ whipped 
the cat ” — that is, traveled from house to house shoe- 
ing families for board and lodging — has yielded to the 
busy shoe factory. He used to hew lasts by hand, work 
by a mental pattern and make the entire shoe by hand. 
Yet shoemaking is far from the acme of perfection. 
Many manufacturers would eliminate needless proc- 
esses, thereby speeding up production. Unions object, 
saying that to do this would throw their members out 
of work. The ambitious journeyman who would make 
some personal sacrifice for the sake of seeing the trade 
he loved go ahead is no more. 

There are exceptions, of course. Printing is one of 
those trades in which apprenticeship is still a cherished 
institution and an active tradition. It is a well paid 
trade because it has kept pace with advancement in 
other lines of endeavor. The Old World gave birth to 
the finest in art, literature, music and the sciences. 
When ennobling achievement was at its height, printing 
sprang into existence. Today the Royal Academy re- 
wards those who create something of unusual merit. 
Scores of art societies further the interests of painting 
and design. Yet art has been commercialized, and the 
same is true of literature. We have our masters of 


fiction, yet paper-covered novels still supply a demand. 
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Symphony orchestras furnish majestic music for those 
who love it, and jazz is banged out far into the morning 
for those who delight in it. Science makes things easier 
for mankind, yet is perverted into nefarious channels. 

The greatest of the offspring of the Renaissance is 
printing. It carried news and enlightenment of the 
other arts into every corner of the world. And what is 
more remarkable, the masters who struck off impres- 
sions by the thousand devoted to the preaching of the 
new gospel of learning still found time to improve their 
own art. This proves conclusively that the early print- 
ers performed a marvelous work, and by untiring study 
and superhuman concentration discovered the way to 
more lucid interpretation. 

Fair-minded observers will agree that it is funda- 
mentally unfair to place the printer on the same plane 
with the workman in the factory. The latter takes ma- 
terials supplied him, molds them, welds them or stitches 
them together by manual exertion. Patterns and dies 
cut out parts by the score; creative ability is stunted, 
there is no place for it. 

The printer is given a sheet of paper with a few 
lines drawn to indicate approximately what is wanted. 
From the time he takes his stick in hand to the time he 
pulls a proof he is essentially a creator. The rough 
layout does not make allowance for em quads, letter- 
spacing, running-in or leading. On the copy appear a 
few marginal notes, hastily scribbled. The real work, 
the real thinking is done by the compositor. As the 
painter conveys to his blank canvas something new each 
time his brush touches it, so the printer fills the empty 
chase with new evidences of his art. 

Unlimited possibilities lie in the type and border 
cases. Brain power makes them glowing realities. No 
two pages of manuscript are identical. Words and 
paragraphs vary, punctuation changes. These consti- 
tute a basic color for the printer. From it he mixes the 
grays and blacks, dabbing here and there a spot of 
color. The matter, once set, is a picture, an expression 
of craftsmanship. The power to create is given every 
craftsman of the print shop. To wield it effectively and 
successfully exacts time and patience, and no small 
amount of thought. Yet there is ultimate reward, for 
excellent work can not pass by unappreciated. 
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the past. 


HE glory and power of printing is not all in 
Its influence in the present makes » 


it a powerful conservator of human progress. It 
is the handmaiden of all arts and industries, and 
a most effective worker in the world’s workshop, 
to polish and refine the civilization of the age. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 
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An effective demonstration of how a little touch of color, properly applied, adds greatly to the value 
and attractiveness of an illustration. This two-color engraving was used as the center spread of the 


March issue of Etchings, the house-organ of Gatchel & Manning, Incorporated, photoengravers, Phil- 
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LEI ST IST Ee 


By the time this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER reaches 
the majority of our readers the annual convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World at Atlantic 
City will have passed into history, and undoubtedly we 
shall be looking forward to a trip across the water to 
London, England, for the 1924 convention. 


June offers another opportunity for eastern electro- 
typers to gather together to discuss the welfare of their 
industry, the meeting of the Eastern Division of the Inter- 
national Association of Electrotypers being scheduled for 
June 9 at New York city. 


Jury will bring the annual convention of the American 
Photoengravers’ Association, to be held at Chicago, an 
extensive exhibition of machinery, equipment, materials, 
etc., being planned in conjunction with the meetings. 


Tue latter part of August and running until Septem- 
ber 1 has been designated as the time for the assembling 
of the craftsmen at Buffalo. 


OcToBER will be a busy month, two conventions being 
scheduled — the U. T. A., at Washington, D. C., and the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association, at St. Louis. 


IN BETWEEN these events there will be many other 
gatherings, sectional or local, of printers and allied trades- 
men, hence the coming months will be well filled with 
opportunities for those who are interested in the advance- 
ment of the allied industries to gather with their fellow 
workers. _ - 


The Washington, D. C., Arbitration Decision 


One of the most interesting and, at the same time, most 
important and far-reaching documents it has been our 
privilege to read is the decision of the arbitrator, Fenton 
W. Booth, Judge United States Court of Claims, in the 
proceedings between the Closed-Shop Division of the 
Typothete of Washington, D. C., and Columbia Typo- 
graphical Union No. 101, rendered on March 31, 1923. 
It must be conceded that Judge Booth has given an 
extremely fair, broad-minded and unbiased decision, tak- 
ing every factor of the situation into consideration. 


The Closed-Shop Division, representing the employ- 
ers, had presented seven reasons for a ten per cent reduc- 
tion in the existing scale of wages, the first one, which 
the arbitrator conceded was of very great importance, 
being the decline in the cost of living. After summing 
up all the arguments concerning this important phase of 
the proceedings, the arbitrator stated that “ Granting 
that it has declined, it is nevertheless apparent to the most 
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casual observer that the decline is not of sufficient propor- 
tions to warrant a reduction in the wage scale of workers, 
when the scale now fixed discloses that it is no more than 
sufficient to maintain an ordinary family in moderate 
comfort and decency.” 

Answering the contention that “ peak wages of war 
times are still in effect,” the arbitrator held that 


The typothetz, much to its credit, is now paying the highest 
minimum wage scale it has ever paid. The argument advanced to 
sustain this proposition as a cumulative reason why wages should 
be decreased, is rested largely upon the same hypothesis as the 
decline in the cost of living. It is asserted that the cost of living 
has increased fifty-six per cent since 1914, and the wages of the 
union since that time have been advanced one hundred and twenty- 
five per cent. The result expressed in percentages is mathematically 
correct, but argumentatively fallacious. If it is to be accorded 
probative force it must be shown that the minimum wage scale 
of 1914 was compensatory and not below the standard the industry 
was financially able to pay. 


The mere fact that labor agreed to accept such a wage scale 
is only one factor in establishing the fairness of the same. Undoubt- 
edly the wages paid during the months when war was flagrant are 
being paid now in almost every line of human activity, and this 
fact alone is not of any force in warranting a reduction in wages, 
unless it appears that the wages paid in any particular instance may 
not be paid and leave the owner or owners of the industry a just, 
reasonable and compensatory profit for his labor and investment. 

A point which is both interesting and enlightening was 
brought out by the arbitrator in his decision. In pre- 
senting the matter of wages in other cities in their com- 
petitive zone the employers contended that the existing 
wage scale in conjunction with the forty-four-hour week 
so materially increased the cost of production that the 
commercial branch of the industry was losing a vast 
amount of printing to nearby cities where lower labor costs 
obtain. Two cities cited as the principal competitors of 
Washington were Baltimore, where the wage scale is $40 
for a forty-eight-hour week, and Richmond, where the 
scale is $35, also for forty-eight hours. Agreeing that 
the cost of labor is an important and vital factor in com- 
petition, and that labor, as now compensated, makes up 
a large percentage of the total cost price, the arbitrator 
nevertheless brought out the fact that “ The difference 
in the wage scale between Richmond and Washington is 
so great that instead of Baltimore being the chief com- 
petitor that position should be assigned to Richmond, yet 
such is not the case.” 


One of the first matters disposed of by the arbitrator 
before taking up the question of the wage scale was a 
clause in a contract, designated as an “ arbitration agree- 
ment,” which the union contended should be amended by 
adding the following proviso: 

Provided, That local union laws and the laws of the Inter- 


national Typographical Union not affecting wages, hours and work- 
ing conditions, shall not be subject to arbitration. 
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This contract or arbitration agreement, by the way, 
was drawn up by the union after the arbitration proceed- 
ings of June, 1921, and was primarily intended to give 
contractual effect to the decision rendered at that time. 
It was not signed by the Closed-Shop Division, owing to 
objection to the clause referred to. Judge Booth, the 
arbitrator in this case, stated that he did not believe 
this arbitration agreement was legally binding upon the 
parties thereto, and he entertained grave doubts as to 
whether an action might be maintained thereunder in the 


courts. 

In his comment on the clause quoted the arbitrator 
emphasized the fact that 

If the proposal of the union is limited in its application to the 
mere local laws and the laws of the International Typographical 
Union having to do with procedure and disciplinary affairs con- 
cerning only the internal government of the respective organiza- 
tions, it is not subject to attack. But if it may be construed to 
embrace rules and regulations now in existence, or hereafter made, 
which may be imposed upon the typothetz by a general provision 
in the contract, and which the typothete in the employment of 
union labor would be bound to respect, it is subject to debate. 

The parties to this arbitration should so express themselves as 
to leave as little doubt as possible as to what they mean and close 
as near as it may be done any fruitful avenues of dispute. The 
argument convinced the arbitrator that mutuality was sought, and 
no manifestation of unfairness appeared. Therefore, why should 
either party to this agreement have the slightest unwillingness to 
leave to arbitration all and every incident, matter, or thing, that 
may crop out during the course of their relationship, vital to the 
well being of either? The typothete ought not to be held to the 
observance of any law, the terms of which it knows not of; 
assuredly it ought not to be held responsible for rules and regula- 
tions in the making and promulgation of which it had no voice, if 
they are to be a part and parcel of its contract with the union. 


Surely this can be considered nothing other than a 


just and equitable decision. In lieu of the objectionable 
clause the arbitrator suggested the following: 

That the parties hereto will settle any and all differences affect- 

ing wages, working conditions and shop practices that may arise 
between the two parties in interest, under the terms and conditions 
of this contract, by conciliation, and if conciliation fails, by arbi- 
tration. : 
As regards the union’s claim for a substantial increase 
in wages, the arbitrator stated that he did not think the 
record warranted its allowance, and, further, that ‘ The 
typothetz at present is carrying, in wage scales, all that 
the industry should be burdened with. It ought not, in 
these days of rapid change and uncertain status of trade, 
be compelled to do more.” 

Another decision of far-reaching importance rendered 
by the arbitrator was in connection with a section of a 
schedule to be made a part of the contract, to which the 
employers raised objection. The proposed section reads: 

No journeyman employed in any capacity in any composing 
room under the jurisdiction of Columbia Typographical Union 
No. 101, at the time of entering into this agreement, shall be dis- 
charged for any reason not compatible with Section 127, I. T. U. 
general laws; it is further agreed that no journeyman who has 
been considered competent under the old agreement shall be ad- 
judged incompetent under this agreement. 

The employers contended for complete elimination of 
all reference to Section 127 (the so called “ priority ” 
law) of the general laws of the I. T. U. and their appli- 
cation to the employment and discharge of journeymen. 
Regarding this the arbitrator placed emphasis upon the 
fact that “ The provision erects a standard obviously 
designed to withdraw from the employers all right of 
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determination in the matters mentioned, and to leave the 
employee in relation to his employer responsible for his 
conduct to the foreman exclusively.” Then, further on, 
he states: 

No reasonable person may object to rules or regulations which 
assure to an employee fair and equitable treatment, especially when 
large bodies of men are to be employed in a given industry. If I 
correctly apprehend the purposes of collective negotiation, that 
is one of the benefits; but may it be said that the designed purpose 
will be accomplished if you so provide that one party to the con- 
tract is possessed with all of the power and authority, and the 
other denied a voice or participation in enacting the standards 
which shall govern? 

The inherent difficulty in the rule and procedure adopted lies in 
the fact that while the foreman is responsible for the conduct of 
his office, he is responsible to the proprietor of the plant for the 
same, and the proprietor in turn is responsible for the enterprise as 
a whole, and upon him depends in scme measure the burden of 
making it a success and procuring the funds to maintain the pay 
roll. The obligations are in many respects mutual, and, being so, 
cooperation is essential. 

The employer agrees to employ union labor, and no other. He 
assents to all reasonable rules and regulations, and it seems to me 
that it may result in injustice of a serious nature to bind the pro- 
prietor to such rigid provisions, tending to deprive him of all voice 
in the employment and discharge of his employees, when under the 
very terms of his contract he is precluded from doing any serious 
injury to the class he engages to hire. 

The arbitrator was convinced from the record that 
a new order should be established and the section modi- 
fied, and stated that “it will bring the union and the 
typothete into closer and more harmonious relationship, 
and avoid in a large measure discord and discontent.” 
Hence he drafted a proviso to the section, which reads 
as follows: 

Provided, That before exercising any of the powers and author- 
itv conveyed by this section, the foreman shall report the contem- 
plated action to the proprietor, or person in authority in said plant, 
and in his absence to such person or agent as he may designate to 
act for him, who shall have the authority to approve or disap- 
prove the action of the foreman as aforesaid and substitute therefor 
any action which to him may seem wise and expedient. In the 
event of disapproval of the foreman’s actions and a substitute order 
therefor being given, it shall be the duty of the foreman to carry 
the same into effect. All journeymen discharged shall be entitled 
to receive the reasons therefor in writing, if requested. 


In closing his decision the arbitrator included the 
following comment: 

The commercial printing industry in this particular locality 
may not, from the record, be said to be unduly prosperous. 
Assuredly it is entitled to survive and expand, and if it does attain 
a degree of prosperity beyond that indicated it is most fortunate 
that the union has a contractual right to participate in that pros- 
perity by reopening the wage scale and presenting its claim for 
advanced wages. 

The laborer is undoubtedly worthy of his hire. The arbitrator 
is convinced that the present wage scale is commensurate with the 
profits of the industry, and that it is equitable and just under pres- 
ent circumstances. 

We regret that space prevents our quoting more of the 
statements made by the arbitrator in this case, and giving 
more extended comment. It must be said, though, that in 
every instance the arbitrator has given an excellent sum- 
ming up of conditions affecting both sides to the contro- 
versy, and his findings and judgments will undoubtedly 
set a precedent for other arbitration proceedings and 
future negotiations in the industry. If the industry is to 
continue to develop and prosper, it is essential that what- 
ever rules and regulations are made must be fair to both 
sides and not work to the disadvantage of one or the other. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinion of contributors. Anonymous letters 
will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give their names, not necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty 
of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words subject to revision. 


The Death of Mr. Teall 
To the Editor: Mep1nA, Onto. 


“ Howl, fir tree, for the cedar hath fallen,’ was my mental 
exclamation when I opened the April issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER only to learn that Mr. Teall had passed from this 
life. I have read this journal for over thirty years, mainly to 
find what Mr. Teall had to say. I do not know when he began 
to write for these columns, but it must be more than thirty 
years, as one writer says. I wrote for it in the eighties, and it 
seems as if I have known Mr. Teall ever since. His conclusions 
on all questions relating to points seemed like axioms to me, 
as his suggestions were such as I had previously followed. 

I have had considerable private correspondence with Mr. 
Teall, and always found him to be the Christian gentleman as 
well as the ripe scholar and literary critic. 

From my earliest recollection I have followed Mr. Teall’s 
work in the matter of punctuation. Each unknown to the 
other, I a trifle older than he, we began our work in reading 
proof at about the same time and in the same place — New 
York, 1867. Many a time he must have been crossing the 
river in going to Appleton’s, in what was then known as Wil- 
liamsburg, while I was headed for Gray & Green’s, corner of 
Frankfort and Jacob. 

It is with the keenest regret that I realize I can no more 
follow the beautiful diction of this remarkable man and erudite 
scholar, and profit by his advice in a matter so important, but 
greatly neglected, as punctuation based on meaning and good 
taste. W. P. Root. 





Comment on Printing House Craftsmen’s 
Letterhead Contest 
To the Editor: SyRACUSE, NEw York. 
We, the printing students of the Vocational High School, 
could not help but discuss the specimens of letterheads which 
were printed in the February issue of your valued magazine, 
and have come to a unanimous conclusion that specimen No. 2 
deserved first place. In our opinion No. 1, with the column 
of printing in the lower left-hand corner, is wholly out of 
place. The letterhead which took second prize could not be 
criticized a particle. Specimen No. 3 in our opinion was too 
heavily printed on the right-hand column, which took away 
the appearance of being balanced. After we had given our 
decisions our professor, Samuel Gosnell, one of the best printers 
in Syracuse, commended us highly; he had come to a similar 
conclusion. Harry HorrMan, 
_____ For the Students. 


Can a Butcher Sell Plumbing? 
To the Editor: MARSHALLTOWN, Iowa. 
No, you would say to this question. Then, I ask whether 
a clerk, a bookkeeper or an ex-county official can conduct a 
printing establishment. Off hand you would say no. But 
there are a lot of them trying to do it, some even getting by 


with it, to the grief of the man who has really made printing 
his one and only business, excluding all other enterprises. 

We have them in cities as well as in country towns. The 
writer recalls an instance in a county seat newspaper and job 
shop following the retirement of one of the men who had been 
employed there for many years. It seems that the proprietor 
had worked a “little” at the trade in his early days and 
thought he had a pretty good idea of the way printing should 
be done. After the paper was issued with a new printer on the 
job the proprietor complained that the advertisements in the 
paper did not look right, that there was not enough “ contrast ” 
in the types. He then spread out the previous issue of the 
paper and it could readily be seen what he was driving at. The 
shop had seven different kinds of type, and the variety was 
well displayed in practically every advertisement in the paper. 
And that is what the proprietor called “ contrast.” 

So it was with jobwork, the “ boss” remarking one day 
that Ed, the retired printer, always underscored text — and he 
surely did. One of the jobs we happened to reset was a letter- 
head, on which the firm name was set in Caslon text with two 
two-point rules for underscoring and an ornament under the 
rules. Still the proprietor called it printing — simply because 
he lacked the knowledge of the business he was conducting. 
Shades of the immortal Gutenberg and Franklin! 

On another occasion a dry goods dealer had requested that 
part of his advertisement be printed upside-down, and his 
wishes were followed, of course. We venture to say that had 
the owner been a practical printer and a lover of his art he 
surely would not have permitted it to be run in such a manner. 
When we buy a suit of clothes we do not request the salesman 
to put on the coat and stand upside-down, nor would we have 
the salesman of an automobile demonstrate his car by turning 
it upside-down. 

There are too many such men in the printing business, and 
they are as out of place as a butcher trying to sell a heating 
plant. Only when the public as a whole knows good printing 
will these men seek some other business, and we believe that 
time is not very far off. FRANK C. NODLAND. 





“Process Embossing or Imitation Engraving” 


To the Editor: Rep Oak, Iowa. 

In the May issue of THE INLAND PRINTER we notice an 
item on “ Process Embossing or Imitation Engraving,” a dis- 
cussion which seems to be stirring up the copperplate engrav- 
ers somewhat. 

About a year ago we installed a machine for doing this 
work, and when we began to prepare our advertising copy we 
found ourselves at a loss for a name (and we are in about the 
same position now). At that time we took the matter up with 
R. T. Porte, publisher of the Franklin Printers’ Service, with 
a view to giving it a proper name so that the buying public 
might become better acquainted with the process, but we came 
to no definite solution of the problem. 
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We fail to see any reason whatever for associating this 
work in any way with either embossing or engraving, and when 
some classification is finally arrived at it is our conviction that 
it should not be a compromise of either of the processes men- 
tioned, but should be a distinct and separate classification. For 
the want of a better and more proper expression, we are adver- 
tising this work as “ Typo-Electric Relief.” This does not 
convey the exact meaning, but our machine is electrically 
equipped, hence the name. We also selected it to avoid con- 
fusing the buyer with other processes. 

THE Rep OAK PRINTING COMPANY. 





Letters We Appreciate 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 


Our plant at present is occupied in putting out seven week- 
lies and four monthlies, besides a regular line of directory and 
catalogue work. From the extreme and ornate creations that 
necessarily fall to our lot in exchanges I would say that THE 
INLAND PRINTER should be congratulated in its stand for con- 
servative and readable typography. Your April issue is a 
wonder for simple dignity. Joun L. DANNER, 
For Danner Publishing Company. 


To the Editor: 





To the Editor: Henry, ILLINOIS. 

THE INLAND PRINTER comes to us quite regularly, of 
course, and is to us a rare treat — the kind that we look for- 
ward to rather impatiently because of its all too infrequent 
appearance. 

We sometimes hear of printers doing quality printing. The 
present-day abuse of the word leads us to believe that they 
either do not know Webster wrote a dictionary or else THE 
INLAND PRINTER does not come along each month to cheer 
their darkened souls. J. E. Cartson, Editor. 

___ News-Republican. 


CHARLES SUMNER MILLS 
BY HENRY LEWIS BULLEN 


Charles S. Mills, than whom no man whose business was 
with printers and publishers was more popular or more widely 
known and respected, died suddenly on Wednesday night, April 
25, at his home on Corlies avenue, Asbury Park, New Jersey, 
leaving on his desk a half finished layout for the Asbury Park 
Press, which he had been working on two hours before he 
finished his life’s work. He now lies in his family plot in the 
cemetery in Middletown, New York, near which city he was 
born en October 16, 1856. He was thus in his sixty-seventh 
year. He is survived by a widow, Mrs. Dora Bamta Mills; 
a son, Dr. Charles Sumner Mills, of Endicott, New York, and 
a brother, Wesley Mills, of Ridgewood, New Jersey. 

Mr. Mills’s father, Dr. James Hulse Mills, was a leading 
and highly respected physician in Middletown, who served 
throughout the Civil War as a surgeon in the navy, chiefly 
on the Mississippi river. Largely attended, impressive Masonic 
funeral services were held in Middletown on Sunday, April 
20, in the Webb Horton Memorial Church. The interment was 
in the Mills family lot, first occupied in 1860. All the employ- 
ers, save one, of Mr. Mills attended the services. These 
included Messrs. Slausson and Boyd, formerly owners of the 
Middletown Press; Floyd Morgans, of Morgans & Wilcox 
Manufacturing Company; Senator Stivers, of the Times-Press, 
and Messrs. Imrie and Bullen, representing the American Type 
Founders Company. 

Our late dear friend served his apprenticeship to printing 
in the office of the Middletown Press, now the Times-Press. 
His next employment was with the Middletown Times, estab- 
lished in 1891 by John D. Stivers. Senator Stivers attributes 
the initial success of the Times largely to the efforts of young 
Mills. With nothing to show but a dummy, he procured a full 











quota of advertising for the first issue, mostly on yearly con- 
tracts. In the circulation department he canvassed town and 
country, bringing in an unexpected number of subscribers on 
a cash-in-advance basis, at the same time enlarging his circle 
of acquaintances. His innate power in salesmanship thus dis- 
covered, his services were demanded by the Morgans & Wil- 
cox Manufacturing Company as traveling salesman. Then 
commenced his acquaintanceship with printers. In 1898 Mr. 
Mills went to New York as head salesman for the F. Wesel 


























Charles S. Mills 


Manufacturing Company, and enlarged his growing circle of 
friends and customers, for these terms he invariably made 
synonymous. He was with the Wesel company until 1913, by 
which time he was nationally known as a super-salesman. 

Mr. Mills was the pioneer field efficiency man of the print- 
ing industry, and because of his high reputation he was 
employed by the American Type Founders Company as a chief 
engineer of its efficiency department, begun in 1913, in which 
position his field of usefulness was greatly extended. Hun- 
dreds of important printing plants are arranged and the work 
routed according to his progressive ideas. 

It was, however, as a man that Mr. Mills excelled the most. 
He had no enemies because he had no enmities. Courtesy was 
inherent in him. Though not a Puritan, he never used profane 
words. Vigorous to the extreme, an untiring worker, ready for 
service by night or day, a hail feliow well met, one of his char- 
acteristic expressions when his associates grew nervous and 
irritable was “ Keep sweet!” His was a personality both 
charming and impressive. He made friends wherever he jour- 
neyed — friends who never forgot him. He was the soul of 
honor and truthfulness. No one could thoroughly know this 
lovable man who has noi seen him entertain children. To them 
he was a wonder worker with his simple feats of legerdemain, 
his mimicry of birds and animals, and with his stories. Never 
was there a more versatile story teller — stories for children, 
women, parsons and plain printers, and always seemingly new. 
Thus he shone in his home and social life as brightly as in 
his business activities. His closest associates as they look 
back can find in him no faults to condone. He entered upon 
eternity with a clean and clear record. Whatever of good there 
may be in the hereafter, Charles S. Mills has deserved it all. 


Ir would be an unspeakable advantage if men would con- 
sider the great truth that no man is wise or safe but him that 
is honest.—Walter Raleigh. 
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A Printer’s Prayer 
thou beneficent art and mystery, 
whose mission is to carry enlight- 
enment to all people from age to 
age, make us, thy craftsmen, worthy of 
thee and of all the craftsmen who in times 
past have glorified thee. 

Let thy light shine upon our lives and 
our vocations. 

May no word or deed of ours, or any of 
our handiwork, bring dishonor upon thee; 
but rather may we uphold thy dignity at 
all times and in all places, and advance 
thy fame in brotherly love and belpful- 
ness, to the end that all men may be per- 
suaded to acknowledge thee as the might- 
iest among the Arts and Crafts.—D.L.B. 


x * * * 


Brain power counts for more than 
horse power in printing. 
* * * * 


You are selling prosperity as well as 
printing to some of your customers. 
Don’t sell it all by count and weight. 

* * *k * 

Are you proud to be a printer? If 
not, there is something the matter with 
you! * * * Ox 

There is only one way of becoming 
proud to bea printer. It is to learn why 
you should be proud. 

*k Ok OK x 


“See that factory grow!” said a 
printer. “I furnish the power that 
makes it grow.” 


* KF *K * 


No reward is comparable to the in- 
ward assurance that you have done your 
best.—Selected. 

* * *K * 

Knowledge and timber shouldn’t be 
much used till they are seasoned.— 
Holmes. + ok Ok 

Don’t say “Advertising pays ”"— prove 
it by unimpeachable evidence. Don’t 
ask your clients to gamble; ask them to 
invest. + a> a ie 


When a customer talks price, let the 
printer talk about the power of printing, 
even in its humbler forms. If the printer 
doesn’t know the power he can not know 
the value. 


By HENRY LEWIS BULLEN 


Unless you put the best of yourself 
into what you do, your character will 
deteriorate.—Selected. 

ee 

All mankind is divided into three 
classes: those that are immovable, those 
that are movable, and those that move. 
—Arabian Proverb. 

ke) SES OF 
HE only group of people in civiliza- 
tion which is really happy — persons 
whose necessary daily work is insepara- 
ble from their greatest pleasure—Wil- 
liam Morris. 5» x « x 


A Fraternal Business Success 
NE day recently the president of a 
large paper-jobbing house in Chi- 
cago held a convention of all his em- 
ployees — about three hundred men. At 
a meeting of this kind, when things have 
been going well, it is easy for a man to 
get into a reminiscent mood, and that is 
what happened in this 
case. 

““When I started this 
business twenty-five 
years ago,” said the pres- 
ident, “I was the whole 
works. I had desk room 
in an old-fashioned office 
building. After things 
began to move I needed 
some one to stay inside 
and keep the books. So 
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went on I needed sales- 
men, office clerks, stock 











hopes and ambitions as much as around 
mine. Personally, I often thought I 
would be happier with a smaller busi- 
ness, but I couldn’t keep it small with 
you men on my heels all the time, show- 
ing me how to make it grow and at the 
same time give you bigger jobs with 
larger opportunities. 

“So here we are today — three hun- 
dred of us, and about nine hundred more 
dependent on us for their bread and 
butter. 

“T’ve told you the true story of one 
successful business.” —Mason’s Monthly. 


* * * * 


Printing in India 
HERE were in operation in 1919 in 
India 3,146 printing plants. There 
were 883 newspapers and 2,049 other 
periodicals. Of the newspapers, 650 are 
published by native Indians. Of books 
of all kinds there were printed in English 
2,092 and in the Indian languages 9,687. 
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men, and so on. Then 
these men wanted to get 
married, and they needed 
more money, and the 
only way I could pay them more money 
was to enlarge the business and promote 
them to sales managers, branch managers 
and department heads. Their families 
began to increase, and they wanted still 
more money. So we had to grow a little 
bigger. 

“We cover half a city block now and 
our building reaches eight stories into 
the sky, but I tell you men, honestly, 
that we built this business around your 





The earliest picture of a printing office. This picture was first printed 
in Lyons in 1799. It occurs in a book known as the ‘ Dance of Death,” 
only one copy of which is known. The original is about four times the 
area of our reproduction. 


In Indian mediums advertising printing 
machinery and materials a few British 
houses are represented, many German 
houses, but not one American. 


* * * * 


VERY printing office is more or less 

a gold mine for its customers. If 

the printer delivers the gold on an assess- 

ment of value based only on cost of time, 

ink and paper, either his printing is poor 
stuff or he is underselling himself. 
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Papermaking in Japan 
N 1921 the Japanese paper mills pro- 
duced 238,594 tons of paper of all 
kinds, which is said to give Japan the 
rank of the fourth largest producer of 
paper. About ninety per cent of this 
product is made with modern papermak- 
ing machinery, mainly from wood pulp, 
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The Book Mark of the 


its Central Plant in Jersey City. 
designed by Bruce Rogers. 


first put into production in 1874 by 
Asano, feudal lord of the Hiroshima clan. 
Cardboard was first made in Japan in 
1876. The export of machine-made and 
hand-made paper from Japan is steadily 
increasing. ee 


Oppressing the Proofreaders 
in 1624 


To the Right Reuerend ffather in God, the 
Lord Archbishop of Canterburie, his 
grace. 

The humble Peticion of Henrie Cooper, 
Robert ffutter, Thomas Pakeman and 
Thomas Bird, Masters of Artes — 


Humbly sheweth: 


That your Peticioners haue bene for some 
yeares Correctours in the Kinges Print- 
house, Conditioned with to haue the pay 
and priuiledges which formerly the Cor- 
rectours had. The ffarmers there haue 
abated almost 80 Il. [pounds] per annum 
of their paie, and abridged the number of 
Correctours, intending a yet further Dimi- 
nution: The worke notwithstanding is 
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greater then ever, and they exact from your 
peticoners the [expense of] reprinting of 
such faults as escape. 

That your peticoners haueing in vaine 
besought them of recompense, declared there 
purpose humbly to peticion your grace for 
redresse, wherevpon they haue discharged 
Cooper, one of your peticioners and 
threaten the like to the rest if they proceed 

in theire complaint. 

Therefore they most humbly beseech 
your Grace to comisserate their Dis- 
tresse, and to establish them in their 
ymployment, with the paie and _ priui- 
ledges which the Correctours have for- 
merly enjoyed. 

And as in duty bound they shall 
pray, &c. —* 


D 


ttt 


es 


Typographic Library and 
Museum of the American Type Founders Company at 
This mark was 
The library is the most 
complete on its subject that kas ever been assembled. 


Whereupon the archbishop made 
this order: 

I require master Young and the rest 
of the ffarmers [i. e., lessors] of his 
Maiesties Printing house to Continew 
these petitioners in theire places and to 
allow them theire pay herefore accus- 
tomed vntil such tyme as I haue leasure 
to heare this business my selfe. 

W: Cant: 

From the spellings in these inter- 
esting documents it would seem that 
a proofreader, even were he a “ mas- 
ter of artes,” might easily, if at all 
ill-natured, keep the compositors in 
great uncertainty. Spelling of the 
English language was free and easy 
enough until Dr. Samuel Johnson 
established a principle of spelling, 
based upon the derivations of the 
words. 

These “correctours” appear to 
have been liberally paid, if £20 could 
be deducted from the salary of each, 
and yet leave them the wherewithal 
to live upon. Twenty pounds in 1634 
would be the equivalent of about 
$500 in 1913. 

The “ ff” was used for the capital F 
at the time the document was written, 
but it is puzzling to find the double f 
used also in such words as ffor and ffirst. 

We suspect that the services of these 
“Masters of Artes” were imposed upon 
the lessors or licensees of the King’s 
Printing House, and displaced some 
printers’ guild members, duly articled as 
proofreaders. Not having “a card,” 
these gentlemen were _ inhospitably 
treated, and perhaps with some measure 
of reasonable excuse. 

‘se & 
RINTING is for getting employ- 
ment, or orders, or capital, or funds 
for charity, or education, or inspiration, 
or merely pleasurably whiling away a 
leisure hour. Is there any other thing 
that offers more comprehensive and effec- 
tive service? » x «x x 


Goods made right and advertised 
right — an invincible partnership. 


June, 1923 


A Printer Poet’s Toast 


i December, 1840, the printers of 
Concord, New Hampshire, held a 
printers’ festival in honor of the fourth 
centennial of the invention of printing. 
The committee in charge invited to ad- 
dress them Samuel Woodworth, a printer 
poet, author, among many other poems, 
of “The Old Oaken Bucket,” of im- 
mortal memory. The following corre- 
spondence is copied from the A. L. S. 
(autograph letter signed) of Printer 
Woodworth in reply. It is specially in- 
teresting as containing on the second and 
third pages a poem printed in the pro- 
gram of the festival, which we reprint 
below. 
New York, 22nd Nov., 1840. 
Messrs. John M. Hill, True Osgood and 
Perkins Kimball. 

Gentlemen: 

I have received your very polite invita- 
tion to partake of your festivities on Wed- 
nesday next at Concord, and sincerely 
regret that the delicate state of my health 
will prevent my being among you on that 
happy occasion, but I send you a toast and 
a song which you will accept, I trust, in 
place of the author. I would propose: 


Woman, the never failing font case of 
human felicity — while blest with her so- 
ciety, we shall never have occasion to “ turn 
for sorts.” 

I remain, gentlemen, 

SAMUEL WoopwortTH. 


The Press 
Air: Hail to the Chief. 


Hail to the Press! whose effulgence has brightened 
The darkness that shrouded for ages the world; 
Freemen shall, long by its lustre enlightened, 
Wave the bright banner our fathers unfurled. 
Dark was the human mind, 
And hood-wink’d reason blind, 
While Tyranny gave to his war steed the rein; 
Then FAUST arose to bless 
And gave to man the PRESS 
Free as the billows of Neptune’s domain. 


Then Liberty, roused from the slumber of ages 
And taught a new nation to rise in the West, 
While History, smiling, unfolded her pages 
And showed the bright name of COLUMBIA 
impress’d. 
Long fought her patriot band, 
Blood flowed around the Jand, 
Till Liberty triumphed o’er Tyranny’s powers; 
The light which Printing shed 
Like Sol’s effulgence spread, 
And glory, with bright Independence, was ours. 


Beaming with splendor from Liberty’s altar, 
Ascended the flame which our art had kept bright, 
When demons united again to assault her, 
Demolish her shrine, and extinguish its light. 
Hark! trumpets sound alarms — 
Drums, bugles call to arms! 
Rouse! Freemen, rouse! to the field like your 
sires! 
Soon shall the foeman yield, 
Or fly the embattled field, 
For Liberty triumphs while PRINTING inspires! 


Twice have our arms Independence protected, 
And twice haughty Britain has yielded the fight; 
Long shall our valor and rights be respected — 
Long shall the blaze of our glory be bright. 
Then hail the Heaven born Art 
Which first improved the heart, 
And ransomed the mind from the thraldom of 
sense; 
Long shall COLUMBIA bless 
The free, unshackled PRESS, 
Liberty’s aegis and Virtue’s defence! 
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Words and Their Background 


BY EDWARD N. TEALL 


HEN the staid old Atlantic Monthly prints 
such expressions as “bull fiddle,” ‘“ blind 

fy pig,’ “ whizzbang,” “bang up,” “dig up” 
% (meaning “ get”) and “ flivved,” as a verb, 
e it is apparent that something is happening 
“ to English as she is “ spoke” and “ wrote ” 
in Yankeeland. That these locutions have 

: had such endorsement is here asserted, not 

on the strength of original research but by authority of George 
H. McKnight, Ph.D., professor of English in the Ohio State 
University, in his book ‘“ English Words and Their Back- 
ground” (Appletons). Professor McKnight also reports the 
Reverend Dr. Hugh Black as giving the sanction of pulpit use 
io “swelled head,” “go to pot,” “best of the bunch”; 
cx-President Wilson as using “ butting in,” “‘ the whole thing ” 
ond “ up tome”; Lloyd George as speaking of Russia “‘ on the 
ropes,’ and Mr. Asquith as indulging in “ deliver the goods.” 

There is nothing startlingly new, revolutionary or epoch- 
making about this book. It follows familiar lines through well 
explored territory, and accepts the guidance of the older, stand- 
ard scholarship. The author distinguishes between word 
science and knowledge of words as part of a broader culture; 
between exact philology and a general philosophy of words; 
between the anatomy and the soul of language. He prefers 
the latter element of each pair of contrasting elements. “ Lan- 
guage as an art” is the object of his concern. His zeal for 
study of English words by examination against their historical 
background betrays him into this error: ‘‘ The customary 
method of studying synonyms and questions of purity and pro- 
priety is but a superficial one.” If he had said “ incomplete ” 
instead of “superficial” the remark would not have invited 
critical comment. The study of words and their background, 
like the study of word discrimination, is necessarily partial 
as a guide to the best knowledge of English and a means to its 
command, but it need not be superficial. 

Every new book about English words and their use must 
meet two inquiries, as to its relation to traditional scholarship, 
and as to its contribution of new matter. It has already been 
asserted that Professor McKnight’s attitude toward such stand- 
ard authorities as Skeat, Greenough and Kittredge, Jespersen, 
and Trench is one of ready acceptance and grateful reference. 
He accepts Brander Matthews and H. L. Mencken with the 
same complacency. The original part of Professor McKnight’s 
book is that in which he places modern usages in their relation 
to the older habits of expression. ‘“‘ There are now under way,” 
he says, “remarkable changes in the use of words, changes 
which reflect the changing conditions in the modern world.” 
These comments are not bulked. They run all through the 
book, in chapters on “standard” and “American” English; 
dialect, slang, technical words; the native, foreign and clas- 
sical elements; the formation of compounds, the development 
and degeneration of figures of speech; euphemism and hyper- 
bole, words in relation to the progress of culture, proper names 
and choice of words. 

The key to Professor McKnight’s purpose and method is 
given in these sentences from the preface: ‘‘ These modern 
features of the subject are made prominent, not only on 
account of their own interest, but because of the belief that 
the general principles that govern the use of words may best 
be observed in present day, living language. Throughout, 
accordingly, an emphasis is thrown on the tendencies apparent 
in the language of our own time. The changes that are going 
on under one’s own eyes are made to serve in the explanation 





of features in the language of periods more remote.” It is 
more cheerful to sit in the sun of modern usage and look back 
than to delve in the dark and dank catacombs of philology. 
This reversal of academic custom must make Professor 
McKnight’s classroom a pleasant place for his students. 

The professor’s own word, “ features,” is interesting. On 
page 245 he says: ‘‘ Feature’ has shifted from an earlier 
meaning of ‘shape’ or ‘build,’ seen in the O. Fr. ‘faiture’ (Latin 
‘factura’ from ‘ facere,’ ‘to make’). A man’s features are 
the component parts of his facial expression; the eyes, nose, 
mouth, chin and cheek bones all contributing to the character 
of his countenance and helping to make it distinguishable from 
other combinations of eyes, mouth, nose, and so on. The fea- 
tures “make ” the face. Then, by natural extension, we come 
to speak of the “features” of a landscape; the contrasting 
elements, land and water, fields and woods, hills and valleys. 

Thus far “ feature” suggests mere differentiation, without 
comparative valuation. But gradually, since the features are 
the elements that “stand out,” challenge attention, anything 
that so challenges comes to be called a feature. We are more 
true to etymology when we speak of the features of a landscape 
than when we refer to a feature article in a newspaper, mean- 
ing an article of special importance and display. And as news- 
papers and magazines go in more and more extensively for 
such articles, the word “ feature ” is again being flattened out, 
losing its force. When a magazine advertises 105 feature 
articles in a single issue, as one did not long ago, the intended 
specialties become the commonplace. Thus the real feature, 
in the sense to which the word has been developed, is the article 
that attracts attention, in the midst of the uproar of emphasis, 
by its quiet, unheralded presence — its emphatic silence. This 
is a fair example of what happens to words as they reflect 
changes in life and custom. 

Professor McKnight seems inclined to accept usage as the 
principal test of rightness. He says: “ ‘Aggravating,’ which 
comes from the Latin ‘ aggravare,’ ‘to make heavy,’ is popu- 
larly used with the meaning ‘irritating.’ But this use, which 
originates in a misinterpretation of phrases such as ‘ aggra- 
vating circumstances,’ meets with opposition from those alive 
to the precise meaning of the word.” The gentle imputation 
of pedantry to such opposition becomes more emphatic in the 
next example: “In the same way ‘transpire,’ in journalistic 
use, has arrived at the meaning ‘to happen’ or ‘to occur.’ 
This use meets with strenuous opposition from those alive to 
its earlier meaning, ‘to become known.’ ” 

Opposition to the use of “ transpire ” in a sense so far from 
its only natural and proper meaning is an evidence not of 
pedantry but of sound and wholesome regard for the decencies 
of language. With an abundance of words wholly adequate to 
the expression of the idea of happening, occurring, the ille- 
gitimate use of “transpire” in this sense has not even the 
justification afforded by need of invention: or distortion to 
supply a synonym for variety’s sake. The truth is that the 
misuse of “transpire” is the child of ignorance and indiffer- 
ence, and even if the “ best” writers were to fall in line with 
the lamentably misguided usage in which the much-blamed 
newspaper writers reflect common error rather than initiate it, 
and were thus to give sanction of authority thereto, it would 
not establish a pedestal of linguistic morality for the misbe- 
gotten monster to stand on with any grace or comfort. 

There can be no quarrel with Professor McKnight on this 
point, for he consistently, perhaps conscientiously, avoids 
responsibility as a counselor. The absence of this element 
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from his book’s composition is a forfeiture of opportunity. 
It makes the book an objective study, where a little subjective 
warmth would have contributed to the forwarding of that 
cause which so good a student of the language must surely 
have at heari: the propagation not merely of knowledge but 
of zeal. 

Just one flash of something like admonition and exhortation 
comes at the end of the volume: “ Dominating the literature 
of the present day is the spirit of realism. Literature 
presents hitherto neglected nooks and corners and substrata of 
life in the form of language that belongs to this new subject 
matter. Furthermore, the ‘ close-up’ kind of picture demanded 
calls for a minuteness in expression not in keeping with the 
dignity of language hitherto cultivated. Realism in some 
instances, in the language of poets such as Lindsay and Sand- 
burg, reaches barbarism. The rubbish heaps of language are 
raked for startling effects. The barbaric love of the primitive 
leads to the use of words new and old describing primitive emo- 
tions in primitive language hitherto not tolerated. Sympathy 
must be expressed for the yearning of the present day for fresh- 
ness of expression, for a more immediate relation, like that in 
music, between form and meaning, for a language means of 
exhibiting the ‘close-up’ view of life which modern taste 
demands.” 

Is this modern restlessness the concomitant of fresh dis- 
covery and invention, or of feeble and futile revolt? There is 
distaste for the vocabulary of Victorian literature, just as there 
is a movement away from the conventional reticences — dashed 
with hypocrisy — of the Victorian age. The reaction from 
exaggerated precepts of duty carries us to the other extreme, 
that of unlimited license. To escape priggishness, we take up 
with jazz. To avoid the reproach of Puritanism we masquerade 
as rakes. Impatient of the restraints of older verse forms, we 
write lawless “free verse.” Chafing under the discipline of 
art, we discard it for a formlessness defensively disguised with 
camouflage “school” labels. And in writing, the infants ter- 
rible who are making our literature, break every rule of gram- 
mar and rhetoric, because they don’t know grammar, and hide 
their sinful heads in the sands of new freedom. 

If we were making changes in the materials and structure 
of the English language that would increase its strength, use- 
fulness, grace and beauty, students of English might rejoice 
and forego criticism, but linguistic anarchy is no more admirable 
and desirable than political anarchy. If the revolt against 
religious dogma must be checked lest it lead to godlessness, 
the revolt against formalism in the use of language must be 
wisely directed so that it may not result in sheer barbarism. 


CHEERFUL CALENDAR ADVERTISEMENT 
BY WILL H. MAYES 


dag, BRN and almanacs have been in 

+ much demand almost from the introduction 

fY of printing. While most of them are now 

a used for advertising purposes, formerly all 

‘} were sold and were sources of large revenue 

+ for printers and publishers. They were then 

, advertised extensively and at times extrava- 

gantly and humorously. One of the best 

examples of fulsome and cheerful laudation is found in the 
Liverpool “ Tobacco Plant,” in 1875, as follows: 

“ Cope’s Prophetic Calendar, 1876. Size of sheet 20 by 25 
inches. Printed in colours. Containing Pictorial Representa- 
tion of H. R. H. the Prince of Wales’s Visit to India, and 
Portraits of upwards of Fifty Political, Literary, and Artistic 
Celebrities. The Calendar will also contain Hundreds of 
Marvellous, Moral, Social, Political, and Eccentric Prophecies, 
every one of which is registered at Lloyd’s Al copper-bot- 
tomed, and is guaranteed to keep in any climate, and stop any 
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fifty-shilling watch. Subscribers to the ‘Tobacco Plant,’ for 
1876, will receive a copy of the Calendar, carefully packed 
upon a roller, upon forwarding 6d. to pay carriage. Price to 
Non-Subscribers, 1s. Subscription for ‘Tobacco Plant,’ 2s. 
per annum, post free. Subscription for ‘Tobacco Plant’ and 
Prophetic Calendar, 2s. 6d. Publishing Office, 10, Lord Nelson- 
street, Liverpool. 

“The Calendar announced above will be one of those 
things that are very seldom seen. It will kill bad men, and 
send good ones to rejoice at their funerals. It is calculated 
that it will settle Bismarck, raise the Vanguard, pay off the 
National Debt, compel the new Sultan to undo the repudiation 
of the late one, finish the New Law Courts, wind up the 
Doctor, refatten the Claimant, wipe the spots off the Moon, 
supersede the Bicycle, make Australian Meat eatable, and 
raise Whalley to the Peerage. Thousands of wicked persons 
were Reformed by the Calendar for last year, and it is con- 
fidently expected that Millions will be made better by the 
one now announced. 

“Spurgeon has ordered 741 copies for his elders, and 
Brigham Young has ordered 946 for his youngers. H. R. H. 
has ordered a van-load, and the Lords of the Admiralty intend 
to issue the Calendar as a circular to the Fleet. Stanley has 
promised to send a man over for three quires; and several 
copies are to be sent after the Arctic Expedition, to be mailed 
to the North Pole. 

“No Tourist travelling in Foreign parts should be without 
one; it will be quite as useful as a passport, and far more 
ornamental. No sailor should go to sea without one; it is 
safer than a child’s caul, and cheaper. The Soldier on the 
battle-field will find it bullet-proof, and the lonely Peeler on 
his midnight tramp shall acknowledge that it will enable him 
to run anything in, from a drop out of the pewter to a well- 
developed malefactor. The School Board will use the Cal- 
endar for an Examination Test, and if it does not bring tears 
into many eyes, it will be the fault of the optics. Young 
Married People will live happier for having one. The Calendar 
is highly recommended for papering the rooms of invalids; 
its convalescing effects will be miraculous. Journalists will 
find it useful for references (not as to character). Politicians 
of all shades and no shade can Lie by it like Special Wire. 
The Lord Chief Justice will find it useful in Contempt of 
Court Cases. As a Gift to Poor Relations it is unapproach- 
able. It will be the Last Gift: gratitude will prevent their 
ever asking for or expecting to receive anything else. If you 
want to know how to break-in a Horse, or if you don’t want 
to know how to break-in a Horse, or if you want to know how 
to not break-in a Horse, get the Prophetic Calendar. 

“ Ordinary and Extraordinary Medicines will be nowhere. 
Powell’s Balsam will expire in its own Aniseed, Holloway will 
sell Pill Boxes empty, Bragg will no more brag of his Char- 
coal, Cods may keep their own livers for what Dr. De Jongh 
will care, no one will stick to Locock’s Wafers, while the wide- 
world-known Alcock will pore over his Porous Plasters in 
despair. 

“Order one, and see that you have it. If you have it and 
don’t like it, return the package, carriage paid, to the Publisher, 
and ask for your money back —and see if you'll get it. 

“Applicants for Calendars are requested to state sex, age, 
height, and probable length of life; if Foreigners, to state 
nationality and fighting weight. Payment may be made in 
halfpenny stamps that have not been used, provided the chil- 
dren of the establishment have not rubbed the colour off to 
paint the cat’s nose with. Persons sending as much as ls. 6d. 
or 2s. for Calendars, are requested to use Co-operative Credit 
Bank Cheques, and to post their letters after dark, as cases 
of robbery have been known to occur through individuals 
posting letters containing large amounts of money with indis- 
creet publicity.” 
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CIDE 


BY BERNARD DANIELS 


Matters pertaining to cost finding, estimating and office methods will be discussed through this department. Personal replies by 
letter will be made only when request is accompanied by return postage. 


The Cost of Over or Under Equipment 


There has been a great deal of time and energy wasted in 
discussing overequipment of printing plants, but very little has 
been said about underequipment. It is a fact that there are 
more printing plants underequipped than there are over- 
equipped, and the effect is a decided increase in the cost of 
production. It is generally conceded that overequipment 
causes increased fixed charges and thereby absorbs what should 
be profits. It is also a fact that these increased fixed charges 
have a tendency to cause some printers to endeavor to fill up 
their plants with work at low prices in order to get something 
for these charges on otherwise idle machines. 

Consider for a moment just what these fixed charges on 
overequipment amount to. There is the interest on the invest- 
ment, say six per cent; the ten per cent depreciation; the 
insurance and taxes, say four per cent; a total of twenty per 
cent. Now, suppose a printing plant is twenty-five per cent 
overequipped (this is more than the average, notwithstanding 
a certain supposedly scientific survey by engineers which 
resulted in a claim that the business was fifty per cent over- 
equipped). This would mean that the fixed charges were 
increased in that proportion, and that this load must be tem- 
porarily carried by the other equipment, as it is actually being 
carried now—that is to say, one-fifth of the total fixed 
charges on equipment is non-productive, or rather is for 
machinery that is not used regularly. Recent research by the 
United Typothete of America has shown that these fixed 
charges on machinery in a moderate-sized plant amount to a 
little over eight per cent of the total cost of the product, 
including material and selling. So the one-fifth idle or excess 
equipment costs less than two per cent of the total cost of 
production if it is merely carried as unused overequipment. 

The great trouble is that most printers do not realize their 
Overequipment and fail to set aside the extra machinery. 
Instead they try to use it and make promises of delivery based 
on the total equipment, and therefore must employ an over- 
equipment of high-priced skilled labor to handle it. 

The same survey shows that the mechanical pay roll for 
these moderate-sized plants amounts to 32.39 per cent of the 
total cost of the finished product. This means that the excess 
or overequipment of labor is 6.4 per cent of the total cost, 
which is added in an endeavor to cover the 1.6 per cent of 
extra fixed charges, to say nothing of the extra power and 
upkeep. It would be better to allow the overequipment of 
machinery to stand idle, using only the more efficient units 
and running them to full capacity until the business grows 
to fit the plant. The actual conditions are that many plants 
which have idle machines in one department are really under- 
equipped in one or more other departments and are paying for 
overtime to keep up to schedule; are paying for excessive 
spoilage because of rush and the employment of incompetent 
or untrained help in trying to increase production in these 
departments. 


Just recently we visited a print shop where two presses 
were idle and pressmen and feeders were killing time, while 
the compositors were hustling like mad trying to get out a 
few large jobs without a sufficient supply of display type. They 
were distributing lines and picking sorts from live jobs, and 
the foreman admitted that it was a frequent occurrence. This 
shop was underequipped in the composing room, and was pay- 
ing a premium of about fifty per cent on the cost of its com- 
position to save the fixed charges on type to the value of about 
$2,500. Of course the question arises as to whether this shop 
was trying to live up to an overequipped pressroom or tied 
down to an underequipped composing room, but the result 
was the same —an extra cost of about twenty-five per cent 
on those jobs and a general extra cost of from six to twelve 
per cent on all work going through the plant. 


Look over your plant and make some notes of conditions 
and then spend some of the so-called dull time this summer in 
adjusting the balance of your plant. If you have too many 
presses and not enough type, sell the extra presses and buy 
more type. If vou need another cutter, or a larger one, get it 
and reduce the overequipment elsewhere. 

An unbalanced plant is one where one department by its 
excess cost is eating up the profits made in other departments. 
The only way to remedy this is to reduce the overequipment 
and eliminate the underequipment by proper additions, always 
remembering that your business is constantly changing to 
meet trade conditions and that perfect balance today may mean 
Overequipment in one department next year and substantial 
loss if you do not promptly correct the fault. 


Interest as Cost 


The question of interest seems to be a puzzling one to most 
printers. We refer to interest on capital invested in the busi- 
ness, for the paper dealers and machinery men do not allow 
printers to be puzzled on interest they owe. A recent corre- 
spondent asks, “ Why should I charge up interest in capital 
in the cost system when the money is mine?” The man has 
been in business for quite a few years, but has only recently 
put in the cost system, and there are many like him. 

Interest is the wages of money. You do not hesitate to 
charge up all the pay roll in the cost of manufacture and sell- 
ing. Why then should you hesitate to charge interest? It 
does not make any difference to whom the money belongs; 
its use demands the wages of interest. The money in your 
business is there in three forms: As an investment in machin- 
ery, equipment and materials; as balances due you from your 
customers; and as cash in bank. It may belong to you, it 
may be borrowed from a friend or from the bank, it may be 
in the shape of merchandise not paid for, but whatever its 
shape or amount it must be paid wages — interest. Suppose 
all your capital were borrowed; you would pay the interest 
without question. You would have to, or the owner of that 
money would force you to do so by legal process. 
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In the 9-H form, the statement of the cost of production, 
you find the line “ interest,” and that means ‘that you are to 
charge each department with the interest on the amount of 
capital it is using, whether invested in machinery, material, 
or in care of the office in open accounts and bank balances. 
In this way the interest is carried into the cost calculation pro- 
rated over the hour cost, charged to your customers as part 
of the service you are rendering them, and paid into the receipts 
from which you get your profit. Otherwise you are presenting 
that amount to your customers. 

But, you say, the money is mine; I have not borrowed it! 
Very true, and very lucky for you, if true. Let us consider 
another phase of this matter. If you were to sell out tomorrow 
for cash, or part cash, would you lend that cash to any one 
without interest, or would you allow the deferred payments on 
your plant to go along without paying you interest? You 
would not do either of these foolish things; you would demand 
interest and be right in so doing. If that money earns interest 
(wages) working for you when you lend it to another feliow, 
it certainly is entitled to wages (interest) when it is working 
for you, and the only way you can get it is to charge it on your 
books and in your cost system so that it will be there when 
settlement day comes. 

A printing plant should do a business of from two to two 
and one-half times its capital investment, and this means that 
failure to charge interest is equal to a loss of 2.4 to 3 per cent 
on the total business. 


Cost of Careless Instructions 

One of the big leaks in the printing business is the failure 
to secure from the customer definite details as to what he 
wants or expects the printer to supply, and the further failure 
to pass those definite instructions along to the manufacturing 
departments in understandable form. 

The instructor envelope designed for the Standard Cost- 
Finding System gives spaces for entering the instructions in 
minute detail, but there are many salesmen and order clerks 
and, we are sorry to say, not a few owners and superintendents, 
who consider it too much trouble “ to do so much writing when 
any chump of a printer ought to know just what is wanted 
from the copy and the notes on it.” And sormetimes the cus- 
tomer reads the proof and throws the copy into his waste 
basket. Then the trouble begins. 

Quite recently a very successful foreman was asked how 
it was that there were so few office corrections and so little 
spoilage in his plant. Here is his reply: “I never expect any 
man in my employ to be wiser, more accurate, or more perfect 
than his instructions, and therefore I make the instructions as 
near perfect as I can.” Think this over and apply it to your 
plant; it may save you money. 


Cost of Corrections 


Some carefully collected records show. that the cost of 
corrections on book and catalogue matter set on the machines 
is quite an item as compared with the other costs of composi- 
tion. The figures brought out the fact that one reason why 
this item of cost had not been more keenly noticed was that 
in slug machine matter the corrections were made on the 
machine and no special time record kept unless a number of 
lines had to be overrun. On the matter set by the single-type 
machine the corrections were made by hand, usually by the 
makeup man who had a wait between jobs, and were simply 
used as a filler. 

By establishing a correction department it was found that 
the actual cost for slug machine corrections with careful oper- 
ators was about fifteen per cent of the original composition. 
The corrections cost on single-type matter were found to be 
about nine per cent of the cost of composition. This study 


developed a peculiar fact that proofreaders generally read much 
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more closely on matter set in single types, because of the 
greater ease of correction, while they Jet all but important 
errors slide on the slugs. 

It was then attempted to find the cost of correction on 
hand work, which means almost altogether job composition. 
After comparing records on several hundred jobs it was decided 
that corrections on hand-set jobs amounted to five per cent of 
the original composition. 


PUTTING “OLD MAN SPECIFIC” TO WORK 
BY C. D. BECKMAN 





Almost every printer gets out circular matter of various 
kinds from time to time to stimulate his business. I have 
often wondered why some printer has not utilized this sales 
literature to give his prospects a working knowledge of the 
various elements involved in the production of a piece of 
printed matter, so that prospects may be able to specify more 
definitely what they want and eliminate a vast amount of mis- 
understanding and dissatisfaction. 

A great deal could be accomplished in this direction by 
“ tagging ” the various elements in the printer’s own circular. 
For instance, under each illustration a short footnote could be 
given telling the method by which it was reproduced, that is, 
whether line cut, halftone or combination, and, if a halftone, 
the screen, the style — whether silhouette, square, vignette, and 
so on. At the bottom of the first page another footnote might 
tell the stock used, the size of the sheet, etc. The face and 
sizes of the type might also be given, as well as the name and 
number of such typefounders’ borders or ornaments as are 
used. A reference to the style of binding, an explanation of 
the embossing, die-cutting or deckling, would be apropos. 

In the aggregate these footnotes would give the prospective 
buyer valuable information which would aid him in ordering 
his own cuts and printed matter. A series of circulars bearing 
this specific information would be, in effect, a miniature “ cor- 
respondence course ”’ in printing processes and would lead buy- 
ers to place a much higher value upon the circulars because 
of their practical helpfulness and to bear the printer in mind 
when the next printing order was to be placed. This idea of 
putting “ Old Man Specific” to work on printers’ literature 
offers an opportunity to render a service mighty valuable to 
prospects and equally profitable to the printer. 





SHORT JOBS FOR A PRINTER’S MIND 
BY GEORGE W. TUTTLE 


Cut prices seldom make good business fuel for a printer. 

Strange, but the printer with many prices seldom has many 
friends. 

Does not the grade of the work depend on the grade of the 
printer? 

The chicken of success can never be hatched from a 
broken-promise egg. 

Errors make humble pie, but a clean sheet wafts the printer 
to Prosperity Harbor. 

“ All things come to him who waits ”— yes, if he keeps his 
presses running while he waits! 

Is not a fine job of printing as attractive to buyers of print- 
ing as good red clover is to bees? 

The printer with many different prices is on a par with the 
angler who can not stick to the same story. 

Is not industry the best saddle, and conscientious work the 
best bridle, for the steed of printer-success? 

The Lane of Conscientious Work may be a long lane, but it 
almost invariably turns into the Field of Success. 

Turning out printing and turning out patrons should not be 
what the colored man called, “Anonymous and the same.” 
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Some Practical Hints on Presswork 


PART III.—BY EUGENE ST. JOHN 


OCATING OVERLAYS IN PACKING.—The most 
accurate method is to use a scratch awl or 
» a small hollow punch. Either of these tools 
4 is driven through an overlay base sheet while 
e) still held by the grippers after impression 
‘ and down through as many sheets of the 
packing as required. If the sheet is small, 
two holes near gripper edge, one in each cor- 
ner of sheet, will answer. On a large sheet, with divided over- 
lay sheets, one hole is made in each of the two forward corners 
of each section. The sections are numbered. The overlay 
base sheet may be an extra sheet of manila temporarily reeled 
over the permanent drawsheet or a sheet of sized and super- 
calendered fed to guides. 

Many prefer manila for its greater durability. On this 
base sheet all patch and cut overlays are affixed. To register 
the manila, the permanent drawsheet is lifted and the base 
sheets registered to round holes on any sheet of packing that 
is preferred. To secure absolute accuracy it is only necessary 
to push two scratch awls through the two holes in the overlay 
sheet and then stick the two awls in the two corresponding 
holes in the packing before pasting. The older method of 
pasting overlays to match on an impression in the packing 
is not accurate, because the overlay impressions are pulled 
on a full packing on a cylinder greater in circumference than 
on any sheet of packing beneath it. For the same reason the 
other method of stabbing the packing with an edged tool is 
not accurate except at the forward edge of the overlay. 

TIME-SAVING STEPS.— Never try to mark out impressions 
for overlaying or interlaying until you have an impression 
sufficiently strong on the edges, at least, to show where patches 
are needed. 

Do not build up the impression on the majority of units in 
a form to conform to the minority. Increase the general 
impression until the majority print and decrease the impres- 
sion on the minority. Follow the same procedure on a single 
unit. If the page as a whole is light, bring it all up and relieve 
the edges instead of making many patches in the center. 

Always try to keep patches at the minimum so that the 
drawsheet will be as smooth as possible. If overlaying and 
cutting out result in hills and hollows in the packing the sur- 
face of the form and cylinder can not travel in unison. Low 
spots will slur and high spots spread and wear. 

Stur.— One of the troubles most frequently encountered 
in cylinder presswork is slurring. If slur occurs on just some 
of the plates in the form, examine these units for rocking. 
They must be absolutely level on the reverse and type high 
and level on the face. 

Improperly graduated overlaying and underlaying instead 
of properly distributed squeeze will often cause plates on wood 
bases to slur, the slur showing opposite low spots. 

When the slur extends across the form the packing is likely 
too high above the bearers. The remedy is to remove one or 
more sheets from packing. Sheet removed is placed between 
the form and the bed. Should back portion of form slur all 
the way across, the same remedy is tried. Remove an entire 
sheet, however, and place the entire sheet below form. 

Sometimes when printing heavy stocks like cardboard the 
pressman may fail to decrease packing so that the extra heavy 
stock is just .003 above bearers. The resulting slur denotes 
an overpacked cylinder. 
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Slur is caused when cylinder bearers are not riding the bed 
bearers. The bearers must clearly mark strips of tissue. If 
they do not the cylinder must be pulled down. 

Sheet bands, if set too loose, may allow sheets to sag or 
buckle, and wrinkles or slur may follow. Paste or paper in 
lumps on the gripper edge of cylinder may cause a slur at the 
forward edge of form. A loose register rack or segment may 
cause slur, and feed guides too high above the cylinder may 
be another cause. 

A slur on rear edge of form may be caused by printing a 
form too large for the size of press. Sometimes the form may 
be moved forward. This reduces the gripper bite, and care 
must be taken that the grippers do not strike the form. If 
form alone may not be moved far enough both form and cyl- 
inder may be moved forward. 

The last form roller (the one next to cylinder) may cause 
slur if it is not properly set in contact with vibrator. 

An ink not sufficiently viscous for the paper used may 
cause slur. Such an ink is said to be not “ tacky ” enough, or 
too “sloppy.” The remedy is to use an ink with more tack 
or viscosity, or to add such an ink to the one causing slur. 
Slur may be caused by loose or buckled sheets in packing or 
drawsheet not taut. 


Loss oF REGISTER.— If register is lost and the cause not 
apparent it may be that cylinder and bed are not traveling 
together, when the register rack and segment must be read- 
justed. The test is to pull a dozen impressions on the draw- 
sheet, with the cylinder packed so that the sheet of stock on 
job is not more than .003 inch above cylinder bearers. The 
register must be absolute to a needle point. If the fault is 
elsewhere examine the grippers, guides, guide tongues, bands, 
shooflies and feedboard, also the set nuts on guides. If all 
adjustments are correct and secure examine the form and chase. 
Something, catches on metal plates, quoins or furniture, may 
have worked loose. The form or chase may have been sprung 
at lockup from too much squeeze and later have settled. It 
may be noted that a form can not be locked up securely if it 
contains blocks that are not square, if the chase is not true 
or if borders do not fit. Nor can a form be properly locked 
if it contains a lead, line, slug, reglet, rule or piece of furniture 
longer than its neighbors. Workups are sure to appear. Espe- 
cially well justified must be those pages with their length 
parallel to the shaft of the cylinder. 

Sheets of paper seasoned on the edges and full in the center 
make register difficult, because the sheet does not hug the cyl- 
inder. Attention to setting of sheetbands and brush is helpful. 

The subject of “ Register” will be discussed at greater 
length further along, as it requires a chapter itself. 

SETTING THE FouNnTAIN.— After the job is made ready 
to print in register and without slur the pressman may place 
the ink in the fountain and set the fountdin. The subject of 
“Inks ” will be discussed later. We shall assume that the 
proper ink for the job in hand has been placed in the fountain. 
The pressman must know that the fountain is clean and that 
the fountain roller is turning properly in the segments at the 
ends. Also that the ductor roller is properly set and in good 
condition. A well seasoned but not an old, hard, lifeless roller 
is needed for ductor. 

The blade is first brought into even contact with the 
fountain roller all the way across by means of the screws. 
To avoid buckling, the screws are gradually tightened by start- 
ing at the center and working toward the ends. 
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The pressman graduates the film of ink to the requirements 
of the form and his guide is the film of ink which appears on 
the ductor (not the fountain roller) roller as he manipulates 
the fountain screws. Time has sanctioned the custom of 
having an assistant turn the fountain roller by hand while the 
pressman sights along the ductor roller as it is turned by the 
fountain roller. Right at this point good vision and abundant 
light are required. 

It stands to reason that the ideal setting of a fountain 
would be so fine that the maximum number of teeth on the 
ratchet are taken in the throw of the pawl, but owing to 
changes of temperature, changes in paper, changes in the 
speed, changes in the ink and various other reasons, the ideal 
setting is not practicable and it is customary in most press- 
rooms to set the fountain for a medium throw of the pawl at 
the start of the run. This arrangement permits increase or 
decrease of ink supply during run without disturbing the set 
of the screws. 

In setting the fountain the nature of the form must be noted 
and the sidewise distribution of the vibrators kept in mind. 

The ideal form to set the fountain for is one with the units 
staggered, but this is seldom the case. Generally there are 
wide streaks or blank spaces across the form at right angles 
to the fountain. The screws must accordingly be set so that 
a film of ink narrower than the unit is fed to each unit and 
the side throw of the vibrators permitted to provide ink on 
the outer edges of each unit. The outside edges of the form 
are taken care of in the same manner. 

A cover on the fountain will help to keep considerable dirt 
out of the ink, which picks up dirt fast enough from the paper. 

The fountain roller must be washed clean each morning 
throughout its circumference, else the ductor roller wil! grad- 
ually feed the dried or partly dried ink to the ink plate, causing 
specks to finally reach the form. 

Whenever the press is stopped a long while during a run 
as over night the ink in the fountain should be covered with a 
strip of oiled paper to prevent skinning. On fine work this is 
not done. The ink is removed from the fountain and put back 
in the can and covered with oiled paper. 


DvrRING THE RuN.—The drawsheet should be changed 
daily at least. ‘“‘ Watch the color” and “ Watch the register ” 
may be found on signs in many pressrooms. Some pressmen 
write the last number of the job on a sheet of paper and secure 
it to the counter. It is a good precaution to put a sheet through 
twice to test the register on the first color, say every five hun- 
dred sheets. This may not be necessary apparently when all 
precautions have been taken, but we have seen many a press- 
man eventually come to grief by not observing this precaution. 
The most careful worker can well afford to make the observance 
of this precaution a habit. 

Examine lockup of form and chase each day at noon and 
in the morning. Never leave any foreign material such as 
wrenches, etc., on bed or feedboard. 

Unless windows are quite distant from the press, always 
keep them closed when printing register work. 

A great help to swift patching is found in strips of thin 
tissue, onion-skin tissue and French folio cut in various widths 
from one-eighth inch to an inch. These are quickly secured 
to overlays with paste without being cut into shape with a 
knife. 





WHAT WE NEED 


The sun illuminates the hills while it is still below the hori- 
zon; and truth is discovered by the highest minds a little before 
it becomes manifest to the multitude. This is the extent of 
their superiority. They are the first to catch and reflect a light, 
which, with their assistance, must, in a short time, be visible to 
those who lie beneath them.— Macaulay. 
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PRINTING AMONG INDIANS 
BY ALEXANDER V. JENSEN 


Formerly Instructor in Printing, U. S. Indian Vocational School, 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Gas it worth while to teach printing to Indians? 
2 It has been doubted by many, who hold that 
#< Indians do not make good printers. The 
idea is held that printing, as an art, belongs 
\, to a higher development than the Indian 
2 is capable of. It is possible that there is 
some truth in this theory, for Indians sel- 
dom, if ever, become artists in the printing 
industry. But as printing is at once an art and a trade, it 
follows that while there is not so much possibility of develop- 
ment in the art of printing, there is a wide field of opportunity 
for development in the trade of printing. 


It is a fact well known among those who have been engaged 
in the education of Indians, that they learn very readily up to 
a certain point, and in activities which require mainly physical 
skill they even excel the white race. But when they reach a 
certain point they pause and do not seem capable of further 
advancement. After that, although their intellectual progress 
has ceased, they may continue to advance in manual skill and 
proficiency. It is therefore reasonable to infer that in the 
mechanical operations of printing they may attain a high 
degree of proficiency. In fact, it is a matter of personal knowl- 
edge that Indian student-apprentices learn very quickly to 
become excellent pressmen, compositors, and other operators 
in positions where manual skill is necessary. 

There are at present but few Indian vocational schools 
where printing is taught. The five principal ones are Haskell, 
Phoenix, Riverside, Chilocco and Chemawa, but these are more 
or less hampered by lack of appropriations and equipment. 
The Government lays little stress upon the subject of printing 
in Indian schools, and has by different orders crippled the work 
along this line. Last year all of the small magazines which 
had been printed at the different schools were suspended, which 
not only cut off the means of disseminating knowledge con- 
cerning the schools and the Indian Service in general, but also 
removed one of the principal assets in the teaching of printing. 


The number of Indian pupils who take up printing as a 
vocation is relatively small. During the past two years at 
Phoenix only three students have graduated in the printing 
department, while the same number took up the subject in the 
vocational grades. Two of the former, as far as is now known, 
are filling good positions as pressmen, while the remaining one 
is in the Haskell Institute pursuing the study of machine com- 
position. All three made a fine record in the mechanical 
work of printing. 

As to the advisability of teaching printing to Indians, it 
may be said that as they reach a high standard along mechan- 
ical lines, but rarely ever attain much success as artists, design- 
ers, executives, and along kindred lines requiring originality 
and intuition, the mechanical phase of the subject should be 
taught by a more thorough and systematic course and with 
more complete equipment for mechanical instruction than is 
now possible with the means and facilities available. More 
students should be taught printing, and larger and better 
equipped printing departments should be instituted in the 
Indian vocational schools, in order that the best talent of the 
vanishing race may be directed into the mechanical processes 
of printing — the part for which the American Indian seems 
best fitted. 














A LITTLE daily in the South carries the following notice just 
above its editorial columns: “So live and act that you shall 
have no cause to tremble daily when this journal comes off 
the press.” —Wausau (Wis.) Record-Herald. 
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BY S. H. HORGAN 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 


Rotagravure Is Spreading 
How important a feature rotagravure has become to progres- 
sive newspapers may be learned from the fact that one of the 
rotagravure plants which was struggling for existence a few 
years ago now has a press capacity for over 11,000,000 eight- 
page rotagravure sections a week and has established plants in 
five cities to take care of twenty-five newspapers. Another 
concern has four plants in different cities, supplying almost 
twenty publications. Some of the largest newspapers have 
their own plants. The New York Times employs about thirty- 
five photoengravers to turn out rotagravure cylinders, and 
forty-five men to print from them the editions required. The 
Chicago Tribune is making a great success of rotagravure 
printing in colors, and we shall shortly have another colored 

rotagravure supplement issued in New York. 


Cycloidal Engraving 
Erik Pehrsson, Frankfort-on-Main, Germany, writes that 
Messrs. Klimsch have published a “ Handbuch der Reproduc- 
tions-Technik ” in two volumes which he says is worth while. 
He also sends the zinc etching printed here. It is etched in 
pure zinc, such as we used in the early days in this country. 


Cycloidal Relief Engraving 


It is an excellent exhibit of cycloidal relief engraving, possibly 
done in the following manner: A sheet of crystal plate glass 
is coated with a film of asphalt varnish and when dry an 
engravers’ cycloidal machine is used to scratch designs through 
the varnish, thus making a negative. From this master negative 
a positive is made, and from that other negatives, which can be 
joined up to make frames and backgrounds for stock certif- 
icates. This business has usually been done by bank note 
engravers and lithographers, but this illustration shows that it 
an be handled by the relief engraver and printer as well. 


The Eastman Ratiometer 
Gustav A. Mayer, of Buffalo, the color photography expert, 
calls attention in the American Photoengraver to the value of 
the Ratiometer supplied by the Eastman Kodak Company for 
measuring filter ratios on panchromatic plates. The Ratiometer 


is a pasteboard box lined with black velvet, on the top of which 
slides a neutral black and white print. A negative is made 
first of this print without any filter. The black velvet does not 
reflect light to affect the dry plate. The print is moved along 


The Ratiometer 


its own width and an exposure made through the blue filter. 
This is repeated for the other filters and development shows 
which exposure was calculated properly and which ones were 
overtimed or undertimed. These errors of judgment in exposure 
can be corrected on the next trial. A device like this Ratiometer 
is a valuable and standard piece of apparatus for testing expo- 
sures, filters and photographic plates of all kinds. 


Sensitized Resin Instead of Glue 

Photoengraver, Chicago, writes: “I have been looking 
in THE INLAND PRINTER to find some notice of using resin 
instead of glue for enamel, which a German paper says is being 
used in Switzerland. Can you tell anything about it?” 

Answer.— E. Doelker, Zurich, Switzerland, applied for a 
patent on the following: Two to seven ounces of an artificial 
resin such as our Bakelite is dissolved in one quart of alcohol 
colored with Schweinfurt green. Four to nine ounces of this 
solution is agitated for from one to five minutes with 30 to 
150 grains of ammonium bichromate and filtered. An alum 
grained zinc plate is sensitized with this solution, and when dry 
exposed to sunlight for three to five minutes. Development is 
brought about with a one to one and one-half per cent solution 
of caustic potash. The reason this was not printed before is 
that the description is indefinite and it does not look practicable 
to the writer. If any of our readers experiment with this 
bichromatized resin and find it an improvement on glue enamel 
in any way, they deserve the commendation of their colleagues 
for their zeal in working out a more successful process. 


A Double Surface Halftone Plate 


Another invention developed in the Powers’ photoengrav- 
ing experimental laboratory on Long Island is a halftone plate 
of several thicknesses — that is, an engraved plate of the regu- 
lar thickness in the shadows and much thinner in the high 
lights, the back of the plate being perfectly level. When it 
is printed the high shadows in the plate take more ink from 
the rollers than the high lights, which are low. Then, of 
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course, the impression is heavier on the shadows than on the 
high lights, thus doing away with the time lost in makeready. 
The McKee process and the many methods of mechanical 
overlays do this work after the printing plates have left the 
engravers’ hands. The progressive Powers makes the engrav- 
ing so that there is no necessity for losing time in preparing 

















Routing Room in Powers’ Engraving Plant 
Printed from double surface halftone without overlay 


overlays. And further, when electrotypes are made from this 
new plate the double surface is reproduced in the electrotypes 
so they will not require overlays. An example of this double 
surface halftone is used in this department this month, and has 
been printed without overlay. 


The Vandyke Process 

J. W. Benson, Atlanta, writes: ‘I have read in an archi- 
tectural journal that plans drawn on tracing paper are repro- 
duced by the ‘ Vandvke Process.’ Will you kindly tell an old 
reader if this is a lithographic or a relief block method and 
how it is done? ” 

Answer.— The process is named after an officer in the 
British army in India. It was used chiefly for planographic 
printing, though, as you will see, it can be used for making 
relief blocks. It is the simplest way to get a positive printing 
plate from a positive, engineers’ drawings or maps made on 
translucent linen or paper being the positives. A grained zinc 
plate is used. If a relief plate is wanted then the zinc is just 
matt-surfaced by placing it for a few minutes in an acid-alum 
bath. For planographic printing the zinc must have the regular 
machine grain with marbles and flint sand. In either case the 
zinc is sensitized with a thin fish-glue enamel and exposed under 
the positive drawing on linen paper, or any positive by contact 
in a printing frame. Without inking, this exposed print is devel- 
oped in cold water, dyed with an anilin and dried. Then it is 
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inked up with a lithographic or a photoengravers’ etching ink. 
It is now placed in water containing one part of hydrochloric 
acid to about three hundred parts of water. After a few 
minutes it will be found that the acid water has softened the 
negative glue image under the ink, and it can be washed away 
by gently rubbing with a tuft of cotton under water, leaving 
a positive print in a strong ink which when dried can be pow- 
dered with resin or dragon’s blood and etched in relief. Or it 
can be handed at once to the planographic printer, who will 
print from it without further trouble except to gum it, dry it 
and heat it slightly before putting it on the press and washing 
out the gum. 


NOTES ON OFFSET PRINTING 


BY S. H. HORGAN 
“Dry Lithography” or Planography 

To answer once more the question as to what is “ dry 
lithography ” it might be said that it should be called dry 
planography, as stone, lithos, is not used in it. It differs from 
the ordinary planography, from the fact that the thin zinc 
plates are etched in relief, so that dampening rollers are not 
required. James W. Lee, of Chicago, is credited with reviving 
it. Mr. Lee tells of its being used in Chicago as far back as 
1878, and George H. Benedict says that his company has been 
etching plates for that purpose for many years. It has been 
used principally for printing safety inks on bank check paper, 
and is now being used for printing lining and marbeling paper 
for the inside of book covers. Dry planography on the offset 
press is used for printing tints on tin and for the decoration 
of other metals. For printing designs with broad white spaces 
it would fail, for the zinc plates are so thin the relief etching 
is very slight. 


Offset Zinc Tinting After Photo-Printing 


Engraver writes: ‘“ We are called upon to make halftone 
and line prints on grained offset zinc. We first clean the grained 
zinc with the reguiar nitric acid-alum solution, sensitize with 
bichromatized albumen, print and roll up with etching ink 
and develop as for zinc etching. The prints develop clean 
and sharp, but the offset printer claims that the open white 
spaces ‘tint’ after running a while. We gum the plates with 
a thin gum arabic solution before delivering to the printer. 
Can you advise what to do to stop this ‘ tinting ’? ” 

Answer.—When the printer receives the grained zinc with 
the print on it clean and sharp it is his business to keep the 
whites free from tinting. Each printer has his weak acid solu- 
tion for preventing tinting, chromic, oxalic, nitric and muriatic 
being among the chief acids used. The first two should not be 
used on account of their highly poisonous quality.. Nitric and 
muriatic acids etch the zinc, and therefore but a trace of these 
should be used in the water. The dirty rags used in attempting 
to remove the tint will be found to be one of the chief causes 
of tinting. 





“ 


The First Offset Presses 


In a most instructive address before the New York Litho 
Club, John F. Sullivan, Jr., told of the steps to change plano- 
graphic printing from flat-bed presses to rotary presses. He 
said that the first rotary offset press to print from metal plates 
was the Ruble press, built about 1905, though this was not 
the first rotary offset press, Forbes of Boston having had a 
rotary offset press constructed by Harris, which used a litho- 
graphic stone turned in a lathe so that it could be attached to 
a cylinder. M. G. Maillet, of France, says that the first offset 
presses were made with a flat bed and were used for tin print- 
ing. A patent for such a press was granted in 1878 to Prottier 
& Missier in France, while, Mr. Sullivan said, the first flat-bed 
tin printing press in this country was installed in Chicago in 
1886 and was a converted Hughs & Komber press. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact science. 
Replies to inquiries will be made by mail only when accompanied by stamped self-addressed envelope. 


Printing on Sheet Celluloid 


An Iowa printer asks if he requires any special equipment 
to print on sheet celluloid. 

Answer.—The printing of celluloid presents no difficulty 
that you can not readily overcome. The principal factors 
involved are good rollers, special black ink and good make- 
ready, using hard tympan. Your ink dealer can supply you 
with bookbinders’ black or with the special celluloid black 
ink needed. 


How Should a Slitter Work ? 


A New York pressman writes: “ Will a slitter cut exactly 
every time; that is, is it possible for no variation to occur 
in different sheets as they come off the press? On the press 
I operate, all the various adjustments of the rollers that guide 
the sheet on the delivery seem to make but little difference to 
the cut. The slitter itself appears to be all right. Where is the 
best place for a static control blue flame — on the feeder side 
of the press or on the delivery side? Is the greatest amount 
of electricity developed in paper as it comes in contact with 
the type? ” 

Answer.— A slitter will cut very precisely if all the con- 
ditions are normal. Among the favorable conditions are: 
Grippers holding sheet securely; oiled top sheet; rubber on 
reels should not be glazed; bearings of rotating parts should 
be oiled; slitter edge as well as edge of part it works against 
should be mechanically true and have no lateral play; stock 
should not have wavy edges and should be free from static. 
Having most of these conditions present the slitter should cut 
fairly accurately. The paper may be said to have the static 
electricity developed in it when it is placed on the feedboard. 
The writer has seen stock so highly charged with static that 
it was difficult to draw one sheet from another. Relief was 
obtained by hanging the whole ream of stock over a hot steam 
radiator, and when the paper became warmed throughout it 
was fed without further trouble. On other occasions during 
dry, frosty weather a strong static was developed in the stock 
on the first time through the press, being due to friction and 
change in temperature while passing through the press. The 
oiling of all tympan sheets and the heating of the stock afforded 
the necessary relief. The blue flame heater should be placed 
so that the sheet as delivered encounters as much heat as 
possible, as heat is a dissipator of static in paper. 


To Paint Presses and Other Machinery 

An Indiana printer wishes to paint his machinery and to 
put the feedboard of his cylinder in better condition. 

Answer.— Before painting is commenced you should scrub 
the framework with gasoline, using a stiff brush. In places 
where the old paint is oil-soaked and appears blistered, use a 
wire brush to remove roughness. Polish or shine all screw and 
bolt heads and places that are not intended to be painted, using 
emery cloth. After the parts are dried use a dark gray machin- 
ery paint, or you may make up a good black paint, using 


lampblack ground in linseed oil, to which is added some japan 
drier. Before applying it make a test on an inner part of the 
machine to determine the drying qualities. The feedboard 
may be cleaned thoroughly with a paint or varnish remover, 
then rubbed smooth with steel wool, a coat of shellac applied, 
and on this a coat of good varnish. When this is done refrain 
from sweeping floors for several days until varnish is set, 
otherwise dust will adhere and make it appear rough. Your 
paint dealer should be able to supply all the items mentioned. 


Line Engraving and Panel Embossing 


A pressman submits a “ Mother’s Day” card printed on 
pea-green stock, antique finish, with sunken panel. The design 
and lettering were printed in black ink and hand colored. He 
desired to know how it was préduced. 

Answer.—The line plate was made by the engraver from a 
pen-and-ink drawing. The panel was produced by a metal 
plate or by the Ellis embossing method. A dull black ink 
was employed in printing. The printing could easily be done 
eight or sixteen up and afterwards cut into half or quarter 
size sheets for embossing. The water-coloring of the design 
is usually done by girls, freehand, without stencils, as the 
nature of the work indicates. The card with envelope sells 
for about 15 cents each. 


Printing on Both Sides of Envelope at One Impression 


An envelope with corner card and line on flap is submitted 
with query as to most efficient way of printing. 

Answer.— Make up form to print the envelopes opened. 
Lock up form to feed with open flap to top of platen. This 
method will give a better job than with closed flap and will 
save one-half the impressions. The opening of envelopes can 
be done quickly, while the closing can be done by the feeder 
as the envelope is withdrawn from the guides. 


How to Print Without Undue Impression Showing 


An Illinois pressman submits an impression of a letterhead 
on a good grade of bond paper. The printing is readable, but 
does not have the sharp, crisp appearance so desirable in 
letterheads. The principal line and the heaviest one produced 
an impression mark on the back of the sheet, showing an unde- 
sired effect. Although legible, the light faces are, if anything, 
too light in effect. The letter reads: “Can you give us any 
advice as to how to get a better job of presswork on the 
enclosed class of printing? We ran this job through twice 
in order to get a better job on the three small lines. We use 
a cover black ink, but are unable to get a clean job on small 
type and still have enough color to cover.” 

Answer.— As you doubtless know, at least three factors 
must be present before good printing can be produced — good 
type face, good rollers and ink, and proper makeready. You 
state you were using cover black, and an examination shows 
that the paper is excellent in quality. From the appearance 
of the type face in the proof, we judge it is in an acceptable 
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state, so that the only thing left for us to hinge the blame to 
is the makeready or the rollers. If the rollers are in proper 
condition and we had the job to print we would make the 
form ready, using perhaps about five sheets of French folio 
with one thin sheet of pressboard below the tympan. We 
would aim to begin with a very light impression, one that is 
scarcely visible, and then by patching here and there with 
tissue bring up the impression even. If the type is compara- 
tively new we would attach the pressboard directly on top of 
the top sheet after the guides were set to proper place and then 
add enough sheets behind the form to give a legible print. 
The heavy line doubtless would carry one or two tissues more 
than the light lines, and one time through the press should be 
ample. We presume that you lock up the form so as to feed 
the sheet head down, and that you lock it below the center 
of the chase with bearers next to sides of chase so that the 
rollers will have to rotate. In printing on bond paper use 
good type or slugs. Use hard tympan and be sure to use a 
new sheet of pressboard close up to the printing surface. Some 
pressmen use it just below the top sheet and others use it just 
above the top sheet. At any rate, it improves the sharpness 
of the print and does not give a matrix effect to the printed 
sheet. Of course it should be changed occasionally. 


Printing a Premium Ribbon 


A western publisher encloses a satin ribbon similar to those 
awarded at agricultural exhibitions, and writes as follows: 
“ We have received a job of premium ribbons, nearly like the 
ene enclosed. This one was printed by a firm equipped to do 
this work. The job at hand is also a bronzing job, but we 
have failed to make it show up satisfactorily. We used bronze 
sizing and powder. Could you give us a few hints relative 
to bronzing a satin finish ribbon? If any special compounds 
or inks are used we should like to know where we could get 
them. In short, how is the job on this ribbon done? ” 


Answer.—The badge you submit is not typographic print- 
ing, but is done on a tip-printer’s press. The printing is done 
from brass type, and gold or metal leaf is impressed on the 
badge with the aid of heat and a size. As you doubtless are 
not equipped for this work you will probably have to let it out 
to some one who has the necessary equipment. Gold bronze 
printing is such a poor imitation that a comparison would be 
very unfavorable to the printer’s effort. 





MECHANICAL TWISTS THAT MAKE FOR 
MORE PROFITS 
BY GEORGE S. GUERNSEY 


The introduction of efficiency methods in the printing busi- 
ness during the past few years has had a marked effect in 
reducing the number of operations necessary to produce a 
given piece of printed matter. A number of these short-cut 
operations that have come under the observation of the 
writer in plants throughout the Middle West are here noted 
that they may be of help to others. 

In a great many plants the “backward numbering machines,” 
as they are frequently called, are used. The increasing use 
of machines that number backward is evidence that printers 
are intent on eliminating the operation of “running back” 
numbered printed sheets so as to bring them in their proper 
numerical sequence. 

One job confronting the average job plant more or less 
regularly is the sheet or card that is required to be numbered 
but has barely space for the face of the numbering machine 
figures and not enough room to admit the machine itself. I 
have seen this job run through the press twice on numerous 
occasions, when all that is necessary is to cut the stock double, 
impose the form and numbering machine for a work-and-turn 
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job, print and turn so that the figures appear within the spaces 
provided for them. Half the presswork is saved. 

Here is the way we saved the trimming of a work-and- 
tumble job that came to our shop once each month. As the 
run was long it required several hours to trim. A suggestion 
based on an old idea was worked out in this manner: Two 


steel cutting rules were bent in the shape of a wide U with 
square corners and small notches filed in each side, as shown 
in Fig. 1. These were locked in the back of the form (reverse 
gripper edge) and in direct line with the two feeding guides. 
As each sheet was printed this U shape was cut in the back 
edge of sheet, the little notches in the rules leaving a portion 


| | 
| . 


Fic. 1.— Diagram shows where notches were filed into steel cutting rules. 


of paper, which prevented the piece from falling out. When 
one side was run the feeder simply pulled out the cut pieces 
a large number at a time, then tumbled the sheets and fed the 
cutout places in the sheet to his guides, with the result that 
perfect register resulted without trimming. After folding, the 
notched edges were trimmed off. 

The following is a method used for the elimination of inter- 
leaving where all the sheets are of one color but with the 
word “ original” appearing on one sheet and “ duplicate” on 
the next. The idea was given to a clever machinist, who con- 
structed several machines, each bearing the words “ original ” 
and “ duplicate.” These machines were mounted on a rod at 
the rear of the press close to the cylinder. They were arranged 
so that just after each impression of the form on the sheet 
the machines automatically made contact with the sheet at 
proper position, printed the word “ original,” then receded, 
striking a pawl and oscillating so that the word “ duplicate ” 
was presented for the next impression, thus alternating for 
each sheet. The words were inked by a revolving pad and at 
the end of the run sheets were automatically interleaved. 

One job that sometimes is annoying is the running of 
deckle-edge stock to register as for colors. Here is a plan 
that has worked out in a satisfactory way. Where the deckle 

















Fic. 2.— Diagram shows method of preparing makeready for deckle edge stock 
to register for four colors. (1) gage pins; (2) die-cut corner; 
(3) trim at this line after printing. 


comes on sides of sheet, or where it will come in contact with 
side pin, have a square corner die-cut out of corner of sheet 
(see Fig. 2). This will give a straight edge for feeding, after 
which the top of the sheet is cut off. 

Another method of printing deckled stock to register where 
the run is not long and without waste of stock is to attach each 
sheet of stock to be printed to a card slightly larger by means 
of small paper clips. The stock can then be fed through press 
to color register, afterward removing the clips. 





“THE mark of the craftsman is unmistakable. It stamps 
everything he does with that intangible something, ‘ everywhere 
pervasive and nowhere emphatic,’ that is Style.” —Selected. 
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Did you ever consider 
that styles in printing, as 
in architecture, furniture, 
costume, decoration, are 
always changing? Print- 
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ze FOLLOWING RULES are to apply on all books to be bound at a 
cost of six dollars or over. 

SHEETWORK: All sheets broken at the back should be protected with 
a guard. All single leaves or plates should be guarded around adjoining sections. 
Folded plates should be guarded with linen at the folds. No pasting on is permitted. 
End papers should not be pasted on, but be made with a linen, vellum or leather 
joining and sewn on as a section. 

SEWING should be flexible around the bands and all along the section, 
preferably by kettle stitching. 

ALL BOOKS must be sewn on five cords. All five cords must be laced into 
the boards. The cords should not be reduced or frayed, but places should be sunk 
into the boards to receive the cords. 

BOARDS should be the best black mill board, and edges in the joint 
should be ‘slightly rounded. Two boards should be made together for large books. 

HEADBANDS are to be worked on cord, vellum or cat gut, set with strong 
paper or leather and to be frequently tied down. 

LINING UP, if necessary, should be done with leather, linen or vellum; 
always leather if a large book. 

FULL GILT BOOKS should be trimmed and gilt before sewing. 

ONLY ENGLISH acid free leather should be used. Leather should be 
pared down very little. Naturally, thin skins, such as calf, should be used on small 
books; heavy skins, such as pig skins, on large books. Leather should not be made 
too wet and stretched tightly in forwarding, as it is strained too much on contraction, 
leaving a small margin of strength. 

FRENCH JOINTS should be universally used. 

HOLLOW BACKS should be used only in exceptional cases. 

LESS EXPENSIVE or ordinary library editions may be sewed in the way 
practiced in other binderies, but never less than four cords which must be laced in. 
A better way in case customer does not require bands, is to sew on four linen tapes 
which should be pasted off on waste end paper. The end paper should be cut off 
about two inches from the back and inserted with tapes in the center of board 
previously split. The board should be left about one-eighth inch from the back of 
the book to form a French joint. 
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Reduced in size from original. Border drawn by W. P. Schoonmaker. 
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In every line of business there is one concern at 
the top—one concern the quality and volume of 
whose accomplishment is so pronouncedly out- 
standing as to have brought them the good will 
and respect of other members of the trade as well 
as of their own clients. In your business you per- 
haps enjoy this enviable prestige and leadership. 
If you do you know it entails the responsibility of 
everything you turn out being right and of the 
best quality. Such institutions must always have 
wide vision and be backed by a great conscience 
guiding every effort of their men and machines. 
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Idea, copy and layout by William A. Kittredge. Design by Ignatius Sahula. 
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This is not a sample of the paper mentioned in the above announcement. 
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Black & Decker 
Decide to Issue the Best Catalog 
in Their Line 


F you had driven 

with us 

Towson Heights 

in Baltimore, and 

had seen the Black 
& Decker factory, nestling among 
the hills, surrounded by beau- 
tiful homes with their commu- 
nity gardens, you too would have 
exclaimed, “There is an organ- 
ization that lives, breathes, and 
produces quality to an exacting 
degree.” 

If, with us, you had made this 
statement, you too would have 
found you had prophesied truly 
— Black & Decker have an ideal, 
practice it, and, best of all, their 


out to 


trade appreciates it. 

In their ideal of the best to be 
produced theyinclude their cata- 
log. So they came to us, told us 


they wanted the best catalog they 
could have built, and left it to 
our vast resources to design and 
print the catalog that measured 
up to their ideal and to their 
product. This we did—it is now 
history that Black & Decker have 
sent to their trade a catalog ade- 
quate in presenting their line. 

The book was hand set from 
Garamond type, the half-tones 
are 150-line screen, printed on 
Dill & Collins Black & White 
Coated; the cover is Black An- 
tique Buckeye. 

If you, too, have the convic- 
tion that your product warrants 
this type of craftsmanship, why 
not see what we have to offer in 
the way of ideas and designs? 

It is better to issue the best cata- 
log than to wish you had. 





Page from house-organ“The Lakeside Press.” Initial and head-band drawn by Paul Ressinger. 
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@YOU are a manufacturer—it may be of food products, farm 
machinery or automobiles—or you sell a service that is used in 
business. You use advertising and you have a printer. @ Is this 
printer of yours helping you to move the food products, sell the 
farm machinery and automobiles? Does he help popularize your 
products with the dealer through powerful merchandising lit- 
erature? @You have a printer. @ Has he put your advertising 
booklet, catalogues, broadsides and folders in a class above your 
competitors? Is your printed advertising the best in your line, and 
the envy of your competitors? @ That printer of yours should 
know your market and produce printing adequate for it. He 
should have every resource for the finest technical performance 
of any work. @ Has he these things and is he as successful in his 
business as you are in yours? Ask your printer these questions. 
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MIAMI LIIEORSEE 


BY J. L. FRAZIER 


In this department the probl 





of job 


will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. 


These discussions and the examples will be 


specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expression. By this method 
the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. Replies can not be made by mail. 


Measures and Margins 


In a novel or other book where the matter is continuous 
over a number of pages, where there are no essential page 
divisions according to character of text, it is quite safe and 
proper to set the type the same measure throughout. Under 
such circumstances the matter can afterward be made up into 
pages of uniform size, and white space and margins maintained 
at the standard essential to unity and attractiveness. On sou- 
venir books and other books of similar nature, where, as a 
rule, the matter is not continuous over a number of pages, from 
chapter to chapter, and 
where, from the very 
nature of it, there must 
be a division by pages, 
the plan of determining 
the measure, sending it 
through the machine and 
then making up the 
pages, is a most unsatis- 
factory procedure. In 
books of this kind each 
page must, in the main, 
be considered as a job 
in itself, as that is how 
the reader views the 


The practice of tak- 
ing the manuscript copy 
of souvenir books, de- 
termining the page meas- 
ure and setting all the 
copy before any thought 
as to makeup is given is 
not only a bad one but 
is quite too general. Re- 
cently we received a book 
from a printer in West 
Virginia. The nature of 
the book suggested the 
need for an outstanding 
piece of work, yet in its 
production our friend fell 
down badly, and, mainly, 
because he machined it 
apparently without giv- 
ing a thought to margins, 
the distribution of white 
space in general or to 
proportion. He decided 
that the width of the 
paper would permit of 


3-6 


West Virginia. 


Introductory Paragraph 


! ' 
finished book. Rs EE! Stranger, West Virginia stands before you! Tdo long have I 
¥, 


<7} remained silent while my sister states of the union have pointed 

c out to you their beauty and resources, their richef and promise. 

Silent I—who can vie with the best of them. I would tear down the curtain 

of ignorance that hides me. I would have you know the TRUTH about 
! 


Hear me,—from my fertile valleys and my towering montains I speak 
to you! to tyou of the North, to you of the South, the East and the West, I 
bring my message. I am fair—you shall see it. I am rich with natural 
resources, 'I am abounding with opportunity—you shall judge when you 
have heard me. I bring you a message of West Virginia, a state whose 
productior is vital to the country to which she belongs, a state whose loy- 
alty is unquestioned, whose ambition is just now fully alvakened, who 
stands on the eve of a period of development that will lift her to a plane 
of power and prosperity unequalled among other states off her area and 


setting the type a certain measure — or was the limit of length 
of the slug (thirty picas) the determining factor? — and went 
ahead and set all the pages in the whole book that way, appar- 
ently without giving a single thought as to what the top and 
bottom margins would be. 

Our friend ran into trouble on the very first page, entitled 
“ Introductory Paragraph” (Fig. 1). His measure, while too 
narrow for the book were all pages uniformly filled, is too wide 
for this particular page. Possibly he regretted there was not 
sufficient matter to “ fill” 
and thereby make the 
type page shape up to the 
proportions of the paper 
page, possibly he saw 
that it didn’t look right 
— but, manifestly, he did 
not see the remedy for 
the poor appearance, for 

he did not apply it. 
That remedy was first 
to determine the area the 
copy would cover in the 
type selected and deter- 
' mine the measure for the 
page so that the area 
would be in the form of 
a rectangle of the same 
proportions as the paper 
page. The area covered 
by the type, we find, 
is about fifteen square 
inches, and it is obvious 
many rectangles may be 
formed the width and 
depth of which when 
multiplied will give fif- 
teen square inches. This 
particular rectangle of 
fifteen square inches is 
five by three inches, but 
it is contrary to the page 
proportions. Reversed— 
that is, three by five 
inches —it would con- 
form to the page pro- 
portions in general. To 
conform precisely we find 
the lines should be twenty 
picas long, and if set that 
width the same type used 
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would fill to a depth of twenty-seven picas. There are 540 
square picas in a rectangle eighteen picas (three inches) by 
thirty picas (five inches), also in one twenty picas by twenty- 
seven picas, and the latter is of the same proportions as the 
page (20:27::48:66), that is, as nearly as it could be made 
with the matter in question set in the size of type used. The 
dotted lines we have made on the reproduction of the original 
page illustrate the form in which the type matter should have 
been arranged, twenty by twenty-seven picas. 

While such strict accuracy of proportion is not essential, 
it is certainly essential that there should be a close relationship 
between the type page and the paper page; certainly we should 
not have a pronounced oblong type group centered upon a page 
of proportions almost opposite. Proportion in this respect 
becomes a question of shape harmony. 

Every page in the book under consideration contains a 
lesson — by contrast. On the second page (Fig. 2), we find a 
halftone illustration seven inches wide by four and one-half 
inches deep placed the narrow way of the sheet. It extends 
an inch beyond the type measure of thirty picas, on each side, 
leaving only one inch for the two margins, whereas three inches 
is left for margins alongside the type matter. However, the 
lack of margin at the sides of the cut is not the most serious 
fault with the page; the most serious fault is the striking irreg- 
ularity in the page contour. Such irregularity looks sloppy and 
disjointed. 

Now, a cut of seven inches width is obviously too wide 
to be placed the narrow way of a page eight by eleven inches. 


\ ' NY \ 


f Have Rivers and They Have Power 


Fic. 2. 


It should have been placed the long way of the page. Inci- 
dentally. being on a left-hand page, the top of the cut should be 
at the front margin, whereas, if it were to be on a right-hand 
page the top should be at the binding. Errors in this respect 
are common. The matter of this page, therefore, oughi to 
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have been made up into two pages with the cut on the left- 
hand page facing the matter relating to it on the right-hand 
page. Note another thing, the fullness of this page as com- 
pared with pages 1 and 3, also the variation in the spaces 
between running head and display head on pages 2 and 3. 
Note also that the head on this page is “‘ boxed,” as are many 


RGUNES 


Tne Vorce or Weert Va 


LAm Beautiful 











Fic. 3. 


in the book, yet an equal number are not so enclosed in panels. 
Consistency makes for unity, and unity is essential to beauty, 
so this book does not hold together in still another respect. 
One must avoid hodge-podges of contours in the makeup of 
a book. 

Let us consider, now, page 3 of the same book (Fig. 3), 
and the three of them we show give a very good idea of the 
makeup throughout. Here the same type measure of thirty picas 
was followed, the matter being “run around” the cut. Note 
that the heading is widely letter spaced, yet it still seems 
“lost”? over the tvpe and the cut. Take heed of the white 
space between the running head and the title of the article. 
The space from text matter to the top edge of the sheet is 
considerably greater than the space from the text matter to 
bottom edge of the sheet. whereas taste dictates, and balance 
requires, that the bottom margin should be the greater. Surely, 
there is the running head and the title at the top, but these 
plainly are not of sufficient weight or strength to influence 
margins; they are specks on the plain adjacent to a forest. 
Visually we consider the page almost, if not quite, apart from 
those two lines because they are so light. Be sure to consider 
also the marginal space between cut and type at the side and 
bottom, and the lack of alignment of cut and type at the top. 
These are important details, attention to which marks a 
closely knit job. Of course you will recognize that there is 
a lack of proportion between type page and paper page, even 
though the variation is not so pronounced as on page 1. 
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Understand, we are not advocating a disregard of a standard 
type page size in books of this sort where the matter is not 
continuous over many pages. Indeed, we consider that one of 
the first things to do is to determine a definite size of type page 
which will give margins that are as consistent as possible. 
Remember, too, that the width of the page is only one dimen- 
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homesteads 
from this <u 


Fic. 4. 





sion. With such a page size determined and adhered to wher- 
ever possible, and, when not, with the matter of the same 
proportion, but smaller —a good result wiil be had. 

In our suggested rearrangement of this page (Fig. 4), which 
may not be the best possible, and which is perhaps only one 
of several ways of overcoming the bad effect of the original, 
we have worked up to lines marking a determined page size. 
What we want our readers to realize most of all, however, is 
that we have considered this page a problem in itself in so 
far as arrangement is concerned, and so have set the matter a 
different measure. What we want them to notice also is that 
while the page is not full it conforms to the predetermined 
proportions, its width being definitely marked by the cut on 
the one side and the type on the other, by the running head 
at the top and by the end of the article at the bottom. Atten- 
tion is also directed to the double rule underneath the running 
head, which further helps to define the type page, the running 
head being so small. Such rules are especially desirable on 
pages where there is considerable white space between running 
head and title. The type matter, it should be noted, being at 
the front margin, makes for a better lineup with the preceding 
page, which, if it were full, would register with the lower out- 
side corner of one which is not full. 

In our arrangement we avoid running matter under the cut, 
which looks particularly inconsistent on the original page 
because it is not a full one. Even our rough layout made of 
pasted proofs, rough lettering (which we hurriedly made too 
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heavy) and crayon, indicates the possibilities for character 
in such an arrangement, a quality wholly lacking in the orig- 
inal page. The larger type for the heading seems meet, while 
the larger initial lends decorative quality, vigor and an impres- 
sion of greater importance. 

We appreciate the fact that the cuts for this book were old 
ones, the size having been determined for other work and, 
hence, not ideal for this particular job. That is also a bad 
condition, yet, as suggested for page 2, we find almost through- 
out the difficulty might have been overcome if more thought 
had been given the makeup and layout of pages. In some 
cases, too, cuts extending beyond the prescribed measure of the 
page, as in Fig. 2, could have been cut down somewhat in size, 
if it were considered undesirable to devote a whole page to 
them. A halftone on page 15 (not here shown) could have 
been cut down in width to the measure of the type page with- 
out losing anything of value. Yet, we often find that printers 
do not “drop” to the possibilities of this simple expedient 
of making old cuts do. 

In conclusion, the only kind of manuscript it is safe to send 
to the machine as soon as the measure is determined is, as 
stated, that of a book where the matter is continuous over a 
number of pages, where it is not essential to segregate this 
and that. Where it is essential that no part of one item should 
go on a page with another item, and where the matter is not 
written to fill the pages to the prescribed size required for 
equal and uniform margins and white space generally, then 
some plan such as we followed in the rearrangement of page 
3 must be followed. The fact that the type and headings are 
uniform throughout makes for unity even when the measures 
are different, yet in our rearrangement of page 3 we show how 
it is possible to maintain a fixed page size in essential details 
with different measures by having some part reach all of the 
four extreme limits. When it can not be done, however, a 
smaller page in proportion is always to be preferred to a wide 
page that is too short to conform to the proportions of the 
paper page. 

When you proceed to mark up copy for such a book check 
over the copy, and where matter is obviously insufficient to 
fill the page to the required depth in the prescribed measure, 
as page 1, change the measure. 





“CASTING AND MIXING PRINTERS’ METALS” 


G. A. Richter, Richmond, Indiana, has written the only 
book which has come to our attention that covers comprehen- 
sively the subject of casting and mixing printers’ metals. Some 
vears ago this subject was dealt with by the same author under 
the title, “ Mixing Printers’ Metals,” which has remained prac- 
tically the only book on the subject. Mr. Richter has enlarged 
the scope of the book, adding many new features based upon 
his practical experience as type-metal metallurgist, linotype 
and monotype machinist. To afford some idea of the subjects 
treated, we quote the following titles from various sections of 
the book: A Treatise on the Casting Mechanisms of Line 
Slug, Type and Strip Casting Machines; Remedies for Cast- 
ing Troubles; Care and Adjustment of Casters; Gas Gov- 
ernors; Metal Feeders; Line Slug Hints; Monotype Casting; 
Electric Metal Pot; Mixing of Printers’ Metals from Basic 
Metals to Finished Alloys; Formulas; Care and Purifying of 
Metals, Drosses, etc. A complete index, containing upwards 
of five hundred references, is given. Linotype and monotype 
users can not help but profit by a perusal of this book, copies 
of which may be ordered through The Inland Printer Company. 





TYPOGRAPHY is a composition in exactly the same sense in 
which an architectural structure, a piece of scuipture, a picture 
or a piece of music is a composition. The success of any of 
these depends on the sureness of the plan.—Selected. 
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Critical Survey of Printers’ House-Organs 


BY A. J. FEHRENBACH 


True ease in writing comes from art, not chance, 
As those move easiest who have learn’d to dance. 
—Alexander Pope, Essay on Criticism. 


one purpose — that he might have opportunity for uninterrupted 
contemplation and for introspection. His knowledge of human 
action and human association was complete. What he needed was 
time and opportunity to use his knowledge. 

The story goes on to relate that a friend in Paris wrote to ask 
how he was progressing with his book. He replied that he was 
doing well, that he had finally reached a point where he could 
complete one line a day. The extreme care bestowed upon his work 
by this learned and prolific writer would not have been possible 


> UCH cogitations and observations as have 
* appeared in this series of reviews of print- 
* ers’ house-organs have called forth from 
4 members of the printing fraternity who 
* publish house-organs as part of their direct- 
\@ advertising program questions like this: 
{ “Can you suggest how we might proceed 














to improve the editorial content of our pub- 


lication?” One of the challenges 
received was put by a printer who is 
planning to launch a house-organ with 
which to advertise the merits of his 
establishment. He wants to know 
how vital, effective copy is written, 
and gently hints that one who is given 
to the judicial task of estimating the 
strength and weakness of this par- 
ticular form of printers’ publicity 
should necessarily be sufficiently com- 
petent to reveal as if by magic the 
secrets of creating good copy. We 
shall not deliberately sidestep the issue 
by saying that a baseball umpire may 
be able to tell whether the pitcher had 
thrown a “ strike ” or a “ ball,” with- 
out himself being competent to step 
into the shoes of the pitcher and show 
him how to baffle the home-run king, 
Mr. Ruth. Without appearing dog- 
matic or pedantic, we shall endeavor 
to discuss clearly the elements that 
constitute effective advertising copy 
as well as copy suitable for the pages 
of printers’ house-organs. 

The subject of copy writing has 
sufficient ramifications to fill a five- 
foot shelf of books if comprehensively 
covered. It will be assumed in the 
process of elimination which must 
needs be made that the individual 
who attempts to write anything pos- 
sesses a working vocabulary and is a 
master of the fundamentals of rhet- 
oric. The best definition that has 
come to our notice on how to write 
was given by Goethe to a student who 
asked for light on the subject. Goethe 
said: “Mann muss lesen, lesen, 
lesen! ”— one must read, read, read! 


Our Hobby 


“The man who has no hobby aint 
anybody and has never done any- 
thing” 

The Universities Dictionary 
gives the definition Aobby as 
an ambling nag; a favorite 
pursuit. 


Printing is our hobby, we 
love it, we have taken it as a 
favorite pursuit and have made 
it a life study. 


We like nothing better than’ 
to sit down with a customer 
and plan for him the work 
which will particularly fit 
his needs. 


We are willing to give him 
the information which we 
have about paper and ink an 
cuts and various other things 
which go into the making of 
a piece of printed matter. 
We have no hesitancy in saying” 
that “we know,” and too, we are 
willing to convey all that we 
know to our customer in order 
to give to him just exactly what 
he wants. 

Our ambling nag will get a rep- 
resentative to your office in the 
shortest possible time. 


McCLAVE 
PRINTING CO 


Lincoln 1570 435 E. LeSalle 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 


Back page advertisement used in the new sixteen-page 


had he been subjected to the mental 
interruption of social contact of any sort. 

There can be no objection to ele- 
gance in expression in writing adver- 
tising copy, provided the conscious 
selection of words does not resolve 
itself into something so inherently 
beautiful that the reader will be 
struck with the gracefulness of ex- 
pression rather than with the message 
the writer is trying to get across. A 
splendid example illustrating _ this 
point, taken from The Needle, the 
house-organ of Young & McCallister, 
Incorporated, Los Angeles, California, 
follows: 

“You,” said Demosthenes to his rival 
orator, Aeschines, “make them say, 
‘ How well he speaks.’ I make them say, 
‘Let us march against Philip.’ ” 

The difference between elegance and 
getting results most wonderfully ex- 
pressed. Many a piece of advertising 
literature makes the recipient say, “How 
beautiful it is,” instead of “I'd like to 
buy that article.” 

Much high-sounding advertising copy 
is a much better advertisement for the 
writer than for the article he was writing 
about — and many a booklet is a better 
advertisement for the printer than for 
the man who paid the bill. Knock-’em- 
Dead may be all right in certain apparel, 
but it’s dangerous in advertising. 

Advertising must gain intelligent at- 
tention, speak convincingly and factu- 
ally, sans gush and flamboyancy; must 
create confidence; kindle desire to pos- 
sess the article or service advertised, and 
go a long way to put that desire into 
action. A false idea makes lots of 
snappy literature a dressed-up slob that 
fails completely to produce results, while 
the well planned piece, born of experi- 


For our purpose here we are not par- (4 
ticularly interested in the type of 
writing that Goethe referred to, nor 
are we primarily concerned with the character of writing which 
a famous French author of the past century indulged in. A 
brief account of his efforts in preparation of a narrative poem 
appeared in the April number of The Business Promoter, the 
house-organ of the Winkler Printing Company, Springfield, 
Ohio. From the article referred to we lift the following: 

He packed a few necessities and set out for a cabin located on 
a mountain far from any other habitation. He went there for just 


by 9 inches) house-organ, Jobs, published by the 
McClave Printing Company, South Bend, Indiana. The 
original colors were a blue-black and a blue-gray tint. 


ence, is putting it across like a real gen- 
tleman, a go-getter salesman. 

There is little that savors of the 
“high brow ” and nothing that diverts one’s thought from the 
message the writer is trying to get across in the foregoing 
stickful of copy, for the language employed is direct, clear and 
forceful, therefore effective. This is likewise true of the copy 
used in Jobs, the new house-organ of the McClave Printing 
Company, South Bend, Indiana, a page advertisement from 
the initial number of which is reproduced. Study closely the 
copy used in this advertisement and consider the ideas 
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expressed. Then contrast these two pieces of copy as such 
— both having been written by printing craftsmen who know 
type, and who evidence the ability to tell what they know — 
with the following piece of beautifully expressed and highly 
imaginative bit of English composition prepared by and for 
the J. Walter Thompson Company, advertising agency, for a 
double-page spread in Printers’ Ink: 


GIRDERS THAT FIT 


Across the street a nineteen-story structure is being erected. 
The huge derrick raises a load of steel girders to the temporary 
flooring and then swings them one by one to their allotted positions. 
Each fits to the fraction of an inch. It never happens that an occa- 
sional one has to be laid aside because it is too short or too long, 
and another found to replace it. There is no wastage and no 
surplus. 

The building of a modern skyscraper is possible only because 
students of structural engineering have gathered together accurate 
scientific data and understand clearly the universal principles of 
engineering that govern the work. 

So minutely is the plan designed that the layman marvels at 
the precision of its working out. What impresses him is that the 
girders fit. He is entirely unaware of the scope and infinite detail 
of the plan that makes it possible. 

It can hardly be expected that the component parts of an adver- 
tising campaign will fit together properly if the planning is based 


GETTING THE MOST 
OUT OF TYPE 


OMETIMES the difference between good printing 

and bad printing is a matter of type face. More 
often it isa matter of type use. The same paints and 
brushes that the novice uses with horrible results may 
produce a masterpiece in the hands of an artist. 

Type possesses possibilities of vast importance and 
benefit to you in your business, but you couldn’t ex- 
tract these benefits were all the type in the world 
dumped at your door, unless you happened to be a 
printer. 

This is work for a skilled compositor. The greater 
the skill, the greater the result. 

Weare concerned in the production of masterpieces, 
whether a folder or a de luxe volume. The skill and 
knowledge required to do this with type is here at your 
command. 


THOMSEN-ELLIS COMPANY 


Water and Gay Streets, BALTIMORE 


New York, 2387 Woolworth Building $7 Estey Building, Philadelphia 


Reproduction shows back cover page advertisement which appeared in The 
Pridemark, published by Thomsen-Ellis Company, Baltimore, Maryland. Type 
speaks for itself in this advertisement. Original size of page is 6 by 8! inches. 


on nothing more than a superficial survey. The J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company believes that the precise and effective functioning of 
a campaign calls for the study of unprejudiced data and requires 
an understanding of principles just as fundamental and as uni- 
versal as the engineering principles that underlie the building of 
a skyscraper. 


This advertising agency copy makes delightful reading, to be 
sure. The fact, however, that it deals with a somewhat absurd 
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comparison tends to weaken the confidence that the agency 
wishes to inspire. Comparing the science of engineering with 
advertising is like comparing the study of mathematics with 
psychology or sociology. Mathematics is an exact science, 
while the newer “sciences” are a considerable distance from 
being exact. After all, if one were to accept the standard of 
copy requirements as urged by Robert Ruxton — that is, copy 
that leads to sales is good — statements that sound a bit far- 


We had to leave this space under our lambs, so that our design 
would work out better, and now we haven't anything to jo in it. 


4] MAN IS KNOWN BY THE 

3] COMPANY HE KEEPS. 

M4 The other day while one of our 

men was calling on a new pros- 

pect, he mentioned something about 

printing (strange, but true) and the 

prospect retorts, “what do you want with 

printing, I thought your outfit was some 

kind of an advertising agency.” And 

here we've been spending all this money 

trying to tell you how to plan printing, 

buy printing, make printing profitable, 

and so on, and the man doesn’t know what 
business we are in. 

Let me say here and now, we do print- 
ing, we plan printing, we think printing,we 
eat it—almost. Just because we don’t 
claim to be junk printers with no ideas, 
don’t get the impression we don’t like it. 
We have to like it, we've got a bunch of 
machinery and a lot of people to keep 
busy. 

I don’t like to be called a “Printer,” 
it infers too much of the unclean, unbusi- 
ness like, price cutting cheap skate that 
you have all had some sad experience 
with, sometime or other. If you think of 
printing as ideas multiplied mechanically, 
with emphasis and credit to the ideas, 
then call us “Printers,” we like that 
application of the term. 

Printing without ideas, suggestions, 
forethought, or whatever you want to 
call it, is barren and unprofitable. 
Printing that starts right, is planned 
right, and produced right, is the great- 
est business building force at man’s 
command. 


HOW DO YOU LIKE OUR DRESS? 

We are trying to give you something 
different in arrangement and design, with 
each number of the “Bono Issue.” This 
time we have gone a little farther from the 
beaten path of house organ arrangement, 
—we hope you will like the variation, at 
any rate. 


Take note of the stock we have used 
this issue. It’s something different in 
offset papers. We don’t want you to tear 
up this “Bonp Issue” just to test the 
stock, but notice the strength, crackle, 
finish and clear color of this sheet. 

This entire book is printed on Ontario 
Masterpiece Offset, basis 80 Ib. weight. 
The cover is a folded sheet with an insert 
of heavier stock to give the cover stiffness. 

This stock works up excellently for 
folders, booklets or inserts. Better let us 
figure on your next folder or booklet on 
this stock. We can give you envelopes to 


match. 
oo 


NOT OVERLOOKING A BET 

Outdoor advertising that serves a use- 
ful purpose to the community and, in 
addition, commands attention is com- 
bined in the novel sign of the West Frank- 
fort House Furnishing Company, West 
Frankfort, Ill. This sign is placed at a 
railroad crossing and bears a skull and 
crossbones at the top. It reads: “‘Rail- 
road Crossing. Beware. Drive slowly or 
we may lose a customer.” 
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Typical Pe from A Bond Issue, handsome house-organ published by the 
. Bond Company, Chicago. Original size is 6 by 9 inches. 
Special attention is called to the text. 


fetched may “take” and therefore the agency is justified in 
the use of that class of copy. A more convincing type of copy, 
based on facts and logic, is that which is being used for Rolls- 
Royce motor cars, reading as follows: 


NO ROLLS-ROYCE HAS EVER WORN OUT 

It is a matter of record that one Rolls-Royce was subjected to 
a continuous run of 15,000 miles through a rough and mountainous 
country. Immediately afterwards it was disassembled and each 
part examined and measured. Wherever there was any sign of wear 
that part was replaced. Yet the bill for replacements was under 
ten dollars. Without affecting the result, any Rolls-Royce that has 
been built could have been used to make this test. The principles 
that underlie Rolls-Royce construction have brought the Rolls- 
Royce successfully through tests of reliability more severe than any 
other motor car has yet encountered. They are the same principles 
that assure entire satisfaction to every Rolls-Royce owner, no 
matter what conditions may be his. 


Dr. Frank Crane, editor of Current Opinion, New York 
city, who for years has daily contributed an editorial which is 
syndicated to such papers as the New York Globe, the Chi- 
cago Daily News and the Milwaukee Journal, gave currency 
to an excellent bit of word philosophy when he clarified the 
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business of writing in these words: “ The first business of 
writing is that it shall be plain. This does not mean that it is 
childish or platitudinous. But it does mean that when a writer 
understands a thing sufficiently well he ought to be able to 
make it clear to the person of ordinary intelligence.” Copy 
that is sincere, truthful and interesting is desirable. Here’s an 
example of a piece taken from The Staff, the house-organ of 
The Henry O. Shepard Company, Chicago: 


ABOUT THE SPIRIT OF CRAFTSMANSHIP 
Say what you will about the decadence of the craftsman spirit 
in industry, it has not fled from the shops of careful printers. Nor 
will a world of newly developed mechanical refinements ever cause 
it to depart. 
Good printing — the Shepard kind — always will be the pains- 
taking work of master craftsmen who love their task and who have 
a personal pride in making it the true expression of an ideal. 


The matter of putting personality into copy is important. 
No two persons express the same thought in exactly the same 
manner. From Typo Graphic, the publication of Edwin H. 
Stuart, Incorporated, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, we glean a 
fairly illustrative piece of copy that radiates personality: 


It is pretty hard to tell sometimes whether a business supports 
its advertising or the advertising supports the business. 

This organization is thoroughly sold on the tremendous power 
of advertising. No typographic service or printing house on the 
entire terrestial globe has issued various direct-by-mail pieces as 
regularly and as consistently and in such volume as have we. Our 
business is successful, but the tracing of direct sales to our adver- 
tising would be difficult. We believe that it has been a tremendous 
factor in building good will, and we know for a positive fact that 
it has paved the way for new clients— chiefly because we write 
about as we talk (only not so fast) and therefore our line of talk 
reads like friendly everyday conversation, which goes a long way 
toward establishing the entente cordiale— whatever that means. 
On many occasions, when being introduced to a prospective new 
client, or some one allied with the advertising business or graphic 
arts, the first expression of the new acquaintance is: “You are 
the man who gets out that snappy advertising literature. It’s good 
‘stuff.’ I like it.” No doubt the polished writer who is a master 
of grammar, style, diction and rhetoric would question the “ good 
stuff” part. But we are satisfied because the fellow likes it. 

However, we firmly believe that while advertising may bring 
clients and first sales, any business must have the goods if it would 
build up trade and hold its patronage. In other words, the writer’s 
persistent and vociferous yelling about good typography would 
mean very little if the entire personnel of Edwin H. Stuart, Incor- 
porated, did not have the same ideals of quality and service pos- 
sessed and expressed by Yours Truly. 

It is the firm belief of this reviewer — who served for 
years at the case — that the typographer can learn much from 
the advertising specialist, and by the same token the adver- 
tising expert has something to learn from the type man. 
Knowledge of the problems of the “ other fellow” makes for 
better understanding — it will lead to better printing and more 
effective advertising literature. There should be a spiritual 
kinship between the fellow who writes copy and the one who 
puts it into type. To give the printer a glimpse of the thought 
that is exercised by copy writers, we shall listen to the words 
of a member of the service department of George Batten Com- 
pany, Incorporated, New York city, who spoke at one of the 
weekly meetings held by that organization. An extract of the 
speech, which appeared in Batten’s Wedge, house-organ of the 
agency, follows: 

One of the reasons why writing is a most difficult art is that 
everybody has a smattering of it. Letters were invented for use in 
commercial affairs. Our alphabet and our writing are an inheri- 
tance from trading nations. Mercantile records and bills had been 
expressed for centuries in Phoenician and Sumerian writing before 
the Greek Iliad or the Aryan Vedas were preserved by anything 
but word of mouth. This situation has lived into our own day, 
for most of our writing has to do with affairs that are not literary. 
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Writing is the only one of the arts of which we all have a smat- 
tering. The person with a trifling degree of education can not paint 
a picture or carve a statue, or play the violin. If he is to practice 
one of these arts, he begins only after long study devoted to the 
one end of learning the art. In writing, on the other hand, we auto- 
matically attain a certain degree of proficiency, and at that stage 
we meet a strong tendency to rest. Consequently, as writers most 
of us are in the condition of arrested development. Because we 
easily attain a degree of ability that earns us a livelihood, we are 
likely to cease study, and the inevitable follows. Few of us can 
write a letter in terms so crystal clear that they can not be mis- 
understood. We can not build a story in which the ordering of 
events and ideas is so logical that our readers follow us through to 
the end. We fail to achieve a manner of writing that pleases the 
ear and mind of our reader, or to understand how to be energetic 
when force is needed, or to be swift where slowness makes for 
dullness. 

Some skill in writing we all have, but none of us has enough, 
for those who elect to spend their lives in the Word Business choose 
thereby a hard taskmaster. To the few who by long and humble 
study acquire merit he is bounteous, but the many who will not 
pay the price of skill he treats as unprofitable servants. 

Read and keep on reading. That is merely associating with the 
good workmen in the word business. You can not hope to keep 
on giving out unless you are constantly taking in — adding to your 
store of fact, of expression, of allusion, of all the raw material from 
which the ability to produce good writing is built up. Write on 
bended knees — studying every word and sentence. Lastly, remem- 
ber that easy writing makes hard reading. 

In this era of factory production, when crass industrialism 
would make robots out of human beings, alert craftsmen, who 
are fired with the dignity and importance of “ the art of arts 
preservative ” and who are acquainted with the history and 
traditions of printing, may well meditate upon the future 
development of the craft. Will the passing of the opportunity 
for the expression of individuality in creative work reduce the 
task of the typographer to the level of the “ machinist ” in an 
automobile factory who becomes an adept in the fitting of a 
numbered bolt into a hole that has a corresponding number? 
To head off the possibility of getting enmeshed into that sort 
of arrangement, it may be well for members of the printing 
fraternity as individuals to keep alive the light of good crafts- 
manship by broadening their interests through reading and 
systematic study of language, history, literature and philoso- 
phy. Printing being the medium through which new ideas are 
exchanged, doesn’t it stand to reason that better craftsman- 
ship will result when type men come to possess an intelligent 
comprehension of the subjects they are putting into printed 
form? In the process of gaining mastery of the English lan- 
guage to a degree that will enable the craftsman to express 
himself easily and clearly, he will acquire knowledge of the 
worth-while things that will emancipate him from the thraldom 
of a narrow, hectic, mechanical existence. Witness the excel- 
lence of the work done, for instance, by the late J. M. 
Bundscho, advertising typographer, Chicago. Bundscho made 
his impress upon his time and elevated his craft because he 
knew something more than typography. His mental horizon 
also comprehended advertising. This is true of those who are 
carrying on the work instituted by Bundscho, whose spirit and 
personality continue to leave their impress upon the work done 
by the organization that bears his name. The conclusion is 
that one who has practical knowledge of advertising must 
needs know a thousand and one other things. In knowing 
many things one approaches excellence in the particular work 
for which his talents best fit him. The thought is well 
expressed on the Bundscho blotter for the current month: 
“ There’s some one thing that each of us can do better than 
any one else — that one thing is what each of us is here to do.” 

If it be fitting that we extract a moral from this preach- 
ment, let it be in these words from Ad-Points, of the Stewart- 
Simmons Press, Waterloo, Iowa: ‘‘Any one can write a house- 
organ. The difficulty comes in finding the right things to say.” 
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SBR ORE 
BY ROBERT E. RAMSAY 


Author ‘‘ Effective House-Organs,” and “‘ Effective Direct Advertising.” 


This department takes up the subject of effective direct advertising for printers, both in connection with the sale of their product, and in planning 













direct advertising for their clients. It is not a ‘‘review’’ of specimens, nor does it treat of direct advertising from that standpoint. Printers are 


urged to send in specimens of direct advertising prepared for themselves or their clients, in order that they may be used to demonstrate principles. 


Copyright, 1923, by The Inland Printer Company. All rights reserved. 


Planning Direct Advertising to Appeal to Children and 


Through Them 


“We believe that the child is the father of the home in 
a very real way when it comes to the selection of some products 
within the scope of our line. If you want something to last a 
lifetime, plant a tree; if you want something to last a thou- 
sand years, plant a habit in a child,” thus wrote George S. 
Fowler, advertising manager of Colgate & Co., New York city, 
manufacturers of tooth paste, soaps 


to Their Parents 


children themselves, either for their own use, or for the use 
of the family; (2) building up good will for future business 
from children and their parents. An example of the former 
type is the direct advertising of Wrigley’s chewing gum. The 
company issues a “ Wrigley’s Mother Goose” book, on the 
title page of which we read: “To the Children of the World 

‘from 6 to 60’ in the hope that it 





and kindred products, to the writer 
some time since. In personal conver- 
sation a few weeks ago, I quoted the 
paragraph to Mr. Fowler, and he 
came right back with: “And it is 
truer every day.” 

“Tn this advertising we are reach- 
ing a class of prospective customers 
who will be real purchasers in three 
or four years, believing that educa- 
tional work of this character is val- 
uable to us, and that the boy of this 
age exerts quite a little influence in 
the purchase of an article so high 
grade and expensive as a Hamilton 
watch,” wrote Robert E. Miller, then 
advertising manager, now secretary, 
of the Hamilton Watch Company, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

“The boy may not handle the 
family purse, but he is a mighty 
appreciative species of the human 


brass-tack lectures 


of the course was 





Co-operating With the 
A. A.C. of W. 


Editor’s Note-——Our readers will be in- 
terested in learning that THE INLAND 
PRINTER has cooperated with the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World 
in connection with a series of seven 


ing. Permission was granted the A. A. 
C. of W. to reproduce in the new course 
by Mr. Ramsay certain material which 
had originally appeared in this series, 
the whole being sold by the Educational 
Committee of the Clubs at Cost, 75 cents. 
We are informed that the first edition 


weeks of publication. Any readers de- 
siring copies should address Earle Pear- 
son, Educational Director, A.A.C.of W., 
110 West Fortieth street, New York city. 


will serve to pass many a happy hour 
and point a way to much beneficial 
pleasure at small cost in Wrigley’s, 
this book is dedicated.” Within this 
book some of the old familiar Mother 
Goose rhymes have been “ Wrigley- 
ized”; for instance: 

Little Bo-Spear has lost her deer; 

Where do you think she’ll find them? 


There they wander in the Spearmint yonder — 
Wagging their tails behind them. 


on Direct Advertis- 


An example of the latter type of 
direct advertising is that of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company for the 
purpose of encouraging the teaching 
of agriculture in schools. This book 
is filled with cartoons and pictures, 
which visualize the tragedy of wrong 
methods of instruction, and show how 
interesting the study is when prac- 
tical methods are followed. The 
International Harvester Company also 


sold out within two 








race; a genuine and true friend if 
treated right. It is good business to gain his confidence. We 
have long realized that in order to build our business we must 
obtain the good will of the wearers of our products, even though 
those wearers be children,” corroborates H. B. Kohorn, adver- 
tising director, Kaynee Company, makers of boys’ blouses, etc., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Thus do three typical advertisers of three entirely different 
classes of merchandise emphasize the value of the appeal to 
children, and through them the appeal to their parents. 

Only those who have children realize the potent force they 
are in helping or hindering the sale of a wide variety of prod- 
ucts. For example, one firm which specializes in the adver- 
tising of school books figures that it has a possible public 
of 25,000,000. 

Generally speaking, this form of direct advertising takes 
one of two directions: (1) An attempt to sell products to the 


issues more than a dozen publications 
suited for use in the schools, such as “A Pig for Every Boy,” 
boosting the ‘“ pig club” idea; “ Fly Catechism,” selling the 
idea of bettering the farm through improving its surroundings, 
eliminating pests, etc.; ‘‘ Binder Twine Industry,” and so on. 
The whole effort is a splendid example of a business institution 
that is not so bent on getting today’s orders from those who 
can use its product at the present time that it forgets to build 
for the future. 

A cross between these two types is that of the Three-in-One 
Oil Company, whose product can be used by the youth as well 
as by parents. J. Noah Slee, Jr., of that company, says of the 
company’s advertising to children: ‘The boys buy Three-in- 
One and use it on their baseball gloves, skates, etc., and this 
advertising is educational in that we keep in close relation 
with them all of their lives, and when they grow up they will 
know us.” 
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“But does this advertising to children pay?” some one 
inquires, as some one always will. The world rolled on for 
centuries believing that women had more teeth than men, 
because it was reported that Aristotle said so. That was until 
the eighteenth century, when Voltaire, doubter and inquirer 
that he was, counted them! 

Luckily we are able to give you dollars-and-cents evidence 
that it pays both from the standpoint of children and that of 
their parents. The Bank of Italy, San Francisco, California, 
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write for children, remember there is but one way to begin 
and that is begin. The child’s interest is easily caught and as 
easily slips away. Once you have it, hold it. Waste not a word 
on non-essentials. Here is the rule of a man who teaches the 
professional writing of short stories for the child mind: “ Let 
there be no formal introduction — that is, no laying of founda- 
tions, no expositions of facts and conditions that took place 
prior to the story. Plunge in. The best opening brings before 
the child in one or two short, vivid sentences one or more of 
the leading characters in the 
story and shows him or them 
in an interesting situation.” 
Suggestion is admirable, but 
be sure to suggest that which 
is in accord with the minds of 
those to whom you would 
appeal through your direct ad- 
vertising. Only one who has 
floundered through paragraphs 
of “opening” while trying to 
catch and hold the interest of 
tiny tots — up to school age for 
that matter — will get the im- 
port of this appeal of ours. 
Andersen’s fairy tale about 
“The Silver Shilling” opens 
like this: ‘‘ There was once a 
shilling which came forth from 
the mint springing and shout- 
ing: ‘Hurrah! Now I am go- 
ing out into the wide world.’ ” 
Rudyard Kipling rings the 
changes on the old familiar 
“once upon a time” in his 
story “ The Elephant’s Child ” 
by opening: “ In the High and 
Far Off Times the Elephant, O 
Best Beloved, had no trunk.” 
Most every child has seen an 
elephant or the picture of one, 
so that these few words start 


Illustration shows cover pages as well as first and last pages of two booklets that illustrate the appeal to young children. an imagination within the mind 


The booklets were prepared by George F. McKiernan & Co., Chicago, for the Schulze Baking Company, Chicago. 


has carried out this policy for a period of ten years, with 25,000 
accounts opened by school children, for a total of $500,000. 
And, what is more, those who deposited their first money at 
the beginning of the campaign are now reaching their majority 
and opening new accounts as adults. The Craddock-Terry 
Shoe Company, Lynchburg, Virginia, secured excellent results 
by mailing to mothers a letter for children, trying to interest 
them in their brand of shoes. The Victor Talking Machine 
Company utilizes an appropriation exceeding $100,000 a year, 
most of which is in the form of direct advertising, to develop 
sales to and through school children. The company is on rec- 
ord as reporting greatly increased sales in this quarter, a part 
of which most assuredly comes from advertising. 

While all of these companies and many others have made 
use of the direct advertising to interest children and through 
them to appeal to their parents it is— and we mean not to 
turn a pretty phrase in saying it — yet in its infancy. Why? 
Because so few advertisers have learned how to appeal to chil- 
dren. Most of them have grasped the thought: a story. Some 
few have attempted, regardless of product, to accomplish this 
result in the form of poetry. 

Children want their information in story form, and so few 
have learned the principles. Suppose we try to set them for 
you. First is the beginning of the story itself. You may “ play 
around ” for a paragraph or two in a piece of direct adver- 
tising for grown-ups without loss of interest, but when you 


of the child. 

With the beginning settled our next thought should be 
of the body of the story and here we must have a plot — some- 
thing happening — to hold the child’s interest. The plot must 
be simple, it must have a struggle of some kind to keep up 
interest, so as to bring from the listener the ready: “And what 
happened then?” Do not have any interpolations or sidetrips 
in your direct advertising for children. They resent these side 
issues and will leave your expensive booklets severely alone 
if you try to get over more than one idea at a time. That is 
not the same as saying you can have only a few words in a 
booklet for children, though it must be as brief as possible. 
In line with this we must bear in mind that even at the risk 
of lengthening our story we must repeat salient features from 
time to time so as to insure the child’s understanding the story 
and to hold the attention. You must lead up to a crisis through 
holding the child in suspense, and then bang, the climax — the 
point where your advertising message must come in, if it has 
not come in prior to this — remembering, always, short sen- 
tences are supreme. After that in stories for children you come 
suddenly to the end. 

Generally speaking, there are but four kinds of stories 
which, when properly done, will appeal to children, and 
these are: 

(1) Fairy and folk stories; (2) animal stories; (3) his- 
torical stories, including biblical, patriotic and heroic; (4) sea- 
sonal and holiday stories. At the moment, on account of the 
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popularity of Thornton Burgess, Howard R. Garis, and others, 
the animal stories are in the front rank. Even the fairy 
stories have been temporarily, I think, shoved aside. Some 
years ago the Palmer Cox “ Brownies ” were equally popular 
as the Burgess brand today. Of course in business it would be 
hard to utilize biblical stories. There is a big field for the use 
of patriotic and heroic stories, however, as well as seasonal 
and holiday appeals. ‘“ George Washington and the Cherry 
Tree’ is a good example of the patriotic appeal. “ Joan of 
Arc” is an instance of the heroic type, as is also “ St. George 
and the Dragon.” Seasonal appeals would be stories of the 
seasons as such, and also Thanksgiving, Christmas and other 
seasonal events which are holidays. 


All of this is good so far as it goes, which means with ref- 
erence to the copy for the direct advertising, and most of it 
will be of the booklet type, though Best & Co., of New York 
city, for instance, have a regular system of birthday greeting 
cards which they mail to the children whose birthdays they 
know, and whose parents’ addresses are available. 


What is more important, however, is the illustration of the 
direct advertising. You may take it as an iron-clad rule that 
direct advertising to appeal to children must be illustrated. 
Within reason the more illustrations the better, provided they 
interest children. Herewith are reproduced several illustrations 
from a series of three booklets issued by George F. McKiernan 
& Co., direct-advertising printers, 430 South Green street, Chi- 
cago, for Schulze Baking Com- 
pany of that city. There were 
other sections to the Schulze 
campaign, but the booklets were 
the three major pieces. The 
basic idea behind the extensive 
campaign of newspaper advertis- 
ing, announcements, club plans 
and the other “ trimmings ” was 
to create a market for Schulze 
products through the children. 
They desired to capitalize the 
oft-repeated statement of moth- 
ers: ‘“ Run to the store and buy 
a loaf of bread,” by impressing 
upon the child mind that when 
so sent they should ask for 
Schulze Butter-Nut bread. The 
campaign was decidedly suc- 
cessful, the original goal of 
10,000 members for the “ Club” 
being exceeded by 3,000 in less 
than a year’s time. Each of 
these booklets had a distinct 
aim. “ Fluffety Ruffety Pinkety 
Pam,” told in verse, and illus- 
trated throughout, is to adver- 
tise Butter-Nut bread. “ Netha 
May’s Birthday Party,” like- 
wise told in verse, and also 
fully illustrated, is to advertise 
Schulze’s cakes. “ The Pet Ani- 
mal Parade” appeals only to 
older children, is told in prose 
with much longer and more “grown-up” words, and also 
features Butter-Nut bread. A!I three books were written by 
Rose Waldo and illustrated by Florence White Williams. 
Specimen pages are also reproduced herewith that you may 
check up the appeal with the theories and principles laid down 
herein. 

The Dennison Manufacturing Company, South Framing- 
ham, Massachusetts, has the correct idea in appealing to chil- 
dren through direct advertising. The company brings out a 
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Schulze Baking Company, Chicago, by George F. McKiernan & Co., Chicago. 
page, the first and last pages, and the center spread of the booklet. 
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new booklet every so often which features some one or two of 
the Dennison products, and tags on the rest “ of the Dennison 
line ” as a part of the story. Most of the stories are in verse. 
A warning here: Unless the verse has a lilt to it — don’t do it. 
The children lose interest in non-melodic verse more quickly 
than they do in prose. 


Color is the third and final attention-arrester when address- 
ing children. Hand the child two booklets, one with vivid 
reds, greens, and the like, and the other plain black and white, 
and the former, even though smaller, will get the attention. 
In many cases, of course, the story is told to the child but 
aimed at the parent. Unless, however, it is sufficiently inter- 
esting —as Fluffety Ruffety Pinkety Pam, for example — to 
be relished by the child, thus requiring the frequent retelling, 
you have no assurance the parent will ever absorb your mes- 
sage. Most parents object to stories which do not point good 
morals, those where the “ naughty child” comes out on top — 
even for advertising purposes. This is something that may 
determine the success or failure of an advertising piece. 

When the children have started to school they can absorb 
material that would not hold their attention in babyhood days. 
But the principles laid down will hold far into the primary 
days at that. Likewise an appeal made to the older school 
children must be different from that used for grown-ups. High- 
school graduates have been successfully sold safety razors by 
direct advertising. And even the girls’ names were used! To 


The appeal to children is shown in the reproduction of the booklet ‘‘ The Pet Animal Parade,’”’ prepared for the 


The illustration shows the cover 


the latter, the use of the razor for gift purposes was recom- 
mended. In this case the “story” was a ninety-six page 
historical booklet sent to the graduate with the compliments 
of the manufacturer. 

A firm of clothiers specializing in boys’ clothing has for 
many years used a campaign of form letters sent to boys direct. 
A subtle piece of flattery in this case is the starting of the letter 
with “ Dear Sir.” In commenting oh the results from this cam- 
paign, the advertising manager of the firm said: “ One reason 
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why dealers are rather inclined to feature Langham-High 
clothes is that they realize that the boys are not only likely to 
patronize them, but also that they influence the purchasing of 
the whole family.” The italics are mine. 

In conclusion, the results from this form of advertising are 
not magical, they are to be expected, for the advertising is 
based upon two simple and fundamental ideas: First, what 
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interests the children interests the parents; second, the chil- 
dren of today will be the grown folk of tomorrow. Go over 
your list of customers and prospects, and segregate those who 
might be able to utilize the appeal to children — then approach 
them for direct-advertising booklets and similar advertising. 
It will pay both of you— for there are so many of them in 
this world. 


How the Apprentice of Yesterday Was Trained 


BY OUR REPRESENTATIVE 


Sx1ITH modern schools of printing gradually 
‘ taking over the function of training the 
printers of tomorrow, it is instructive to con- 
trast the present method with the system in 
vogue within the memory and experience of 

} older members of the craft who received 

their apprenticeship in Europe under the in- 

denture system which prevailed there before 
the industrial revolution. An opportunity to glance back at 
the method of training apprentices should prove enlightening 
to the apprentices of today, who enjoy much greater liberty 
than their illustrious forebears who brought the craft to its 
present stage of development. 

The case of Robert Aveson, of Salt Lake City, Utah, has 
been called to our attention, to illustrate the manner in which 
the printer’s apprentice in England was given his training. 
Mr. Aveson, who is still active in the print shop, has been con- 
tinuously engaged in the work for more than sixty years. He 
served his apprenticeship in England, in the printing house of 
Joseph Gould, Middlesbrough, Yorkshire, having entered an 
agreement — the text of which is reproduced herewith — in 
1862. The phraseology of the document is impressive and the 
contract was entered into with great solemnity. 

After the agreement had been signed one of the witnesses 
to the contract said to the apprentice, Aveson: “ There, my 
boy, you have tied a knot with your tongue, which you can’t 
unloose with your hands.” In telling about the working hours 
and conditions, Mr. Aveson says: 

“The working hours were ten hours a day (except Satur- 
day when we quit at 4 p. mM.) — half an hour for breakfast, an 
hour for dinner, half an hour for tea. In the summer, hours 
were from 6:30 A. M. to 6:30 P. M., in the winter from 8 A. M. 
to 7:30 p.m. It will be observed from the indentures that my 
wages were three shillings and sixpence a week the first year 
(84 cents) and an advance of one shilling a week (24 cents) 
each year. Journeymen’s wages in 1865 were twenty-one 
shillings ($5.04) to twenty-four shillings ($5.76) a week. In 
those days there was not much in the shape of labor troubles; 
compared with today it was a very peaceable time.” 

Amazing progress has been made within the lifetime of Mr. 
Aveson, who, in the columns of the Deseret News, Salt Lake 
City, gives the following account of his coming to this country: 
“ When I came to Utah in 1866, I was engaged to work on the 
Salt Lake Daily Telegraph, and started at my new situation 
October 2 of that year. T. B. H. Stenhouse was editor, and 
Thomas G. Webber, a colonel in the Civil War, was manager 
and chief clerk. Journeymen’s wages at that time were $24 
a week, or 75 cents per thousand ems. 

“Cash or good store pay was very scarce. I was a single 
young man, whereas preference was given to those who had 
families. At one time I remember, for six Saturdays, after the 
paper went to press, I asked for a little cash or store pay, and 
was told there was none for me. But they tried to console 
me by handing out a box, which contained due bills for digging 
post holes, carpenter work, mason work, painting, blacksmith- 
ing, well digging, hauling rock, and other orders, which I can 








not remember. People must have a newspaper, so they had to 
pay in work or products.” 

How Mr. Aveson reached this country before the expiration 
of his apprenticeship he explains in these words: ‘“ Because 
of the opposition of my parents to my religion, I broke my 
indentures by running away from home in the spring of 1866. 





THE INDENTURES 


Tus INDENTURE that Robert Aveson, son of Thomas Aveson, late 
of Bradford, in the County of York, of his own free will, doth put 
himself apprentice to Joseph Gould, Printer and Stationer of Middles- 
brough-on-Tees, to learn his Art, and with him after the manner of an 
Apprentice to serve from the day of the date thereof unto the full end 
and term of Seven Years, from thence next following to be fully com- 
plete and ended. During which term the said Apprentice his Master 
faithfully shall serve, his secrets keep, his lewful commands everywhere 
gladly do. : 

He shall do no damage to his said Master, nor see to be done of 
others, but to his Power shall tell or forthwith give warning to his said 
Master of the same. 

He shall not waste the goods of his said Master, nor lend them 
unlawfully to any. 

He shall not commit fornication, nor contract Matrimony within 
the said Term. 

He shall not play at Cards, or Dice Tables, or any other unlawful 
games, whereby his said Master may have any loss with his own goods 
or others during the said Term, without license of his said Master. 

He shall neither buy nor sell. 

He shall not haunt Taverns or Playhouses, nor absent himself from 
his said Master’s service day or night unlawfully. But in a!l things 
as a faithful Apprentice, he shall behave himself towards his said Mas- 
ter and all his during the said terms. 

And the said Joseph Gould shall pay unto the said Apprentice each 
week during the first year three shillings and sixpence, during the 
second year four shillings and sixpence a week, during the third year 
five shillings and sixpence, fourth year six shillings and sixpence, fifth 
year seven shillings and sixpence, sixth year eight shillings and six- 
pence, seventh year nine shillings and sixpence. 

And instruct his said Apprentice in the Art of Printing, as compos- 
itor and pressman, which he useth by the best means that he can, shall 
teach and instruct or cause to be taught and instructed. 

And for the true performance of all and every the said Covenants 
and Agreements either of the said parties bindeth himself unto the other 
by these presents. 

In witness whereof the parties above named to these indentures 
interchangeable have put their hands and seals the tenth day of Feb- 
ruary, and in the Twenty-fourth year of the reign of our sovereign Lady 
Victoria, by the grace of God of the united Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the Faith, and in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty-two. 

(Queen’s seal.) 

RoBert AVESON, 
Tuomas AvESON, 
JosepH GouLp. 


Witnesses: 
Wo. H. Brown. 
BARTHOLOMEW ENGLISH. 











The indentures under which Mr. Aveson entered upon his apprenticeship. 


> 


I procured passage on the ship ‘American Congress’ in Lon- 
don. Just before the ship sailed I was taken prisoner and 
brought back to finish my apprenticeship. After returning 
home the opposition of my mother toward my religious convic- 
tions became so unbearable, I again left home five weeks after 
and sailed on the steamer ‘ Virginia’ from Liverpool to New 
York and then went on to Utah.” 





A MAN is judged by the company he keeps, so is a business 
judged by the character of its printing —Selected. 
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H. W. Oscoop, Public School No. 24, Jersey 
City, New Jersey.—The poster for the local teach- 
ers’ association, set in Caslon throughout and 
printed in black, red and gold, is forcefully and yet 
tastefully designed. The use of gray linen finish 
cover stock, having a deckled edge at the bottom, 
adds a lot of class to its appearance. Our compli- 
ments are extended upon this most unusual piece 
of work, which is reproduced, but our reproduction 
in only two colors does not in any sense match the 
attractiveness of the original. 

Barton, DurstINE & Osporn, New York city. 
— Exceptional taste combined with force and char- 
acter distinguish the examples of your magazine 
and direct advertising. While advertising agencies 
are responsible for much of the finer printing and 
typography that is being done today, having first 
“crack”? at the part of the business where cost is 
a second consideration to quality and where the 
designer is not so limited as the commercial printer 
is, there is no agency that puts more into the 
physical makeup of its publicity matter. More and 
more, too, the appearance of advertising 
is being given its rightful place at the eae 
head of the list of qualities it must i 
have to be pronouncedly successful. In 
our opinion, no individual in the adver- 











BY J. L. FRAZIER 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose should be marked ‘For Criticism,” 
and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. Replies can not be made by mail. 








very ordinary, but the inside is quite extraordinary. 
Seldom, indeed, in all the years that we have con- 
ducted this department have we seen so well ex- 
ecuted a catalogue so pronouncedly difficult to 
handle. Cuts of blue print diagrams, wash draw- 
ings of detailed illustrations of the boilers and half- 
tones of prominent buildings wherein Utica boilers 
are installed (all necessarily quite large) made a 
problem that would have caused many printers to 
throw up their hands in despair of being able to 
get anything out of it, yet, through good taste in 
arrangement, good types and finally, fine presswork, 
an excellent result is achieved. Title pages for the 
various sectional divisions are given distinction and 
made attractive by being set in Garamond capitals, 
while special pages are set in upper and lower-case 
of that beautiful face. The initial title page is 
reproduced. 

R. R. DonNnELLEY & Sons Co., Chicago, Illinois. 
—It is a privilege indeed to look over and review 
work of The Lakeside Press, but to offer suggestions 
that would improve the work of Mr. Kittredge is 
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quite another question. The booklet ‘“‘A Modern 
Cathedral,’’ the cover of which was printed from an 
appropriate and decidedly distinctive design in gold 
en black stock, is wholly unusual. The lettering 
and ornament form a design in the shape of a cross. 
This striking and beautiful cover is reproduced, but, 
of necessity, in colors other than those of the orig- 
inal. As a consequence our illustration is the merest 
suggestion of the attractiveness of the thing itself. 
Interesting, also, are the two-page publication ad- 
vertising inserts, a most unusual one being repro- 
duced in the insert preceding this section. The 
Beech Nut cook book, likewise the one entitled 
“Ways We Can Help You,’ done for the Central 
Trust Company, featured by illustrations in wood- 
cut technique, are fit companions for the examples 
more specifically mentioned. A page from the lat- 
ter is reproduced with apologies, for the original in 
full size and an excellent antique stock is decidedly 
more attractive. 
Canson & MonrtTGOLFIER, New York city.— It is 
indeed unfortunate that some of the finest examples 
of printing can not be reproduced with 
-- justice to the originals. We can not 
show the texture and tone of paper, 
undeniably a most important factor 
always — and the most important factor 
when a fine quality stock is used. Your 





tising agency’s organization has greater 1 
opportunity, likewise greater responsibil- | 
ity, than the director of art and typog- 
raphy. What availeth the best and 
most cleverly worded copy and strategy 
if the appearance of the advertising does 
not command and hold attention? Espe- 
cially attractive among the specimens 
in your latest consignment to us is the 
title of the folder for Corto radiators, 
although the yellow-olive color so at- 
tractive on the cover is somewhat too 
light for the light lettered headings on 
the other pages. Very forceful effects 
follow the reverse color plan, that is, 
designs against a black background, so 
to speak. We are likewise deeply in- 
terested in the advertisements of Merode 
Knit Underwear, one of which is repro- 
duced. The effect is chic and has that 
Frenchy atmosphere so appropriate on 
matter pertaining to milady’s apparel. 
Our readers will note a most unusual 
harmony existing between type, orna- 
ment and illustration. 

VERN W. Hatt, Stewart-Simmons 
Press, Waterloo, Iowa.—All the spec- 
imens are of excellent quality in every 
respect. Better work of the kind is | 
quite impossible. 

Boys OF THE PRINT SHop, New Jer- 1 
sey State Home for Boys, Jamesburg, 
New Jersey.—The cover of the February ; 
issue of The Advance, featured by a_ |} 
wood-cut illustration of Lincoln and a! 
shield, printed in red, white, blue and 
black on brown cover stock, is excellent. i 
The face of the Great Emancipator is 
rendered exceptionally well on linoleum 
blocks, but there is altogether too much 


Are Your Advertisements 
Easy to Read? 


\ RE your newspaper ‘and trade paper advertise- 

\. ments as impressive as you would like to have 

\. them? Do they stand out above the other ad- 

vertisements on the page? Do they compel attention? 

And is that attention favorable? Not until you can 

answer these questions in the affirmative are you getting 
full value from the space you are using. 

If you turn your copy over to the newspapers and 

le papers to set, you lose a large part oft the value 
of the space you buy. A newspaper or trade paper has 
hundreds of ads to set, all of them set in a hurry and 
with the types most available. Your advertisement will 
simply be one of many. 

Berkeley typography will make your advertisement 
stand out from the rest—it will compel attention—and 
favorable attention among the other ads. This favor- 
able attention is not gained by typographic stunts or 
freak display. It is gained by the use of appropriate type 
faces carefully arranged by men who have made a most 
careful study of ty phic effect. 

The services of the Berkeley typographers will more 
than pay for itself. 

The Berkeley composing room is equipped with 
modern, labor saving equipment and the type 
cases are filled Sich an assortment of 
types that we believe is unexcelled 
in New England. | Drop us a 
line or call Main 1770. 


The Berkeley Press of Boston 
530 Atlantic Avenue 
{Corner of Congress St.} 
Telephone Main 1770 


book, ‘‘ Vidalon,’’ is of that class. We 
might reproduce a page in THE INLAND 
PRINTER, for the very attractive typog- 
raphy and pleasing margins would win 
admiration —- but it would look like a 
great many other books we might show 
which do not compare with it at all. So 
the most we can say, and we say it, is 
that Robert L. Stillson has done a most 
handsome book for you — one that will 
be treasured for years by all who are 
fortunate enough to get a copy. 

NorMAN FinceEr, Brisbane, Australia. 
—The menu for the dinner of the Sol- 
diers’ Association of the government 
printing office, appropriately illustrated 
with flags, printed in red and blue — 
and also quite properly cut out to the 
shape of the map of Australia—is a 
commendable and unusual piece of 
work. Most of the other specimens are 
too ornate and, unfortunately, the type 
faces employed are not of pleasing 
design, the shaded letters particularly. 
The work on the whole is not so good 
as the arrangement and display. Re- 
straint in the use of ornamentation, and 
the use of plain types like Caslon, Ken- 
nerley, Garamond, etc., are essential 
to the most pleasing and attractive 
effects. 

R. N. McArtuur, Barnhart Brothers 
& Spindler, Chicago, Illinois.—Of course 
the Caslon letterhead you executed for 
the Kansas City house is tame beside 
the one done “ Egyptian style” in 
Advertisers Gothic. For a time the 
\ latter will create greater interest and, 

possibly, sell more type. Despite its 





Block printing of the quality we have 
received from you boys would be diffi- 
cult to improve upon. The Scout book- 
let is also especially good. 

Utica Heater Company, Utica, New 
York.—We consider the cover of your 
catalogue on Super-Smokeless Boilers 


thickness at the back of the neck. 


Boston. 





An interesting border, an uncommonly seen type face and an _unusuai 
form are pvints of distinction in this folder of The 
The only point against it is the effect of solidity of the matter; 
the paragraphs could have been set apart a trifle to good advantage. 





Berkeley Press of 


\ 

: good qualities in reflecting the popular 
fancy for Egyptian motifs, such a design 
1 will not wear well as will the more con- 
servative one. However, you’re in busi- 
ness to sell type and so it is quite 
appropriate that variety is a feature that 
should frequently be present to charac- 
terize your printing. 





































































































SOME ARTISTIC ASPECTS OF 
ILLUSTRATION AND DESIGN 


HE GROWTH, BOTH IN THE USE oF 
illustrations and designs for advertising pur: 





ial needs, is based on som 
P ly, which is ¢ d older than both 
and the di of art to further 





grasped than any other oe ronan 
say that this is hing which is id 
older than commerce, we may consider the Egyp- 
tian picture-writings which not only told the story 
ofa People which lived thousands of years ago, 
but told it in a manner which people far removed 
from the in time and custom readily 
understand. « Apicturetellsastory sometimes 
as quickly as one turns the pages of a magazine, 
and forms a reader’s opinion of an institution or 
product i in the twinkling of an eye. Important, 
then, is it not, the work that is delegated to the 





‘ impressions of quality, or 
strength, or style, or dependability, or value, 
which are conveyed by illustrations and designs, 
often hang in the balance by literally a hair’s 
breadth. There are niceties of cae in 


are 
ble by an 1 





f-th 


powerful influence of its own, but en- 
oes the value of the advertising 
message carried by the printed word 
with which it may be used. That 
which applies to pianos, applies to any 
other product or business, if the 
product or business can stand it— 
for it has been truly said that “he 
is a great man who can live up to 
his trousers” One of 


“thing of beauty and a joy forever”, 
but his type of work in that connec- 
tion would probably be out of place, 
while another artist’s work would 
prove indispensable through his abil- 
ity to strength or practica- 
bility. An advertisement of a me- 
chanical subject can even be made 
beautiful, in a certain sense, by the 
use of proper illustration and design. 
Here, again, the judgment of the 
artist is important, picturing those 
phases of the subject which would 
naturally appeal | to a certain class of 





not b method, 
but which can make or Aicsoren the finest adver- 
tising conception. To put this thought in an- 
other way, it may be said that the success of ad- 
vertising illustrations and designs often depends 
upon a proper subjection of the objective phases 
to the subjective appeal. ‘is requires a highly 
developed faculty, beyond the mere ability to 
draw, and apply paint; which places the com- 
mercial illustrator in his true position - of an 
artist. To illustrate, we may compare a piano 
advertisement which consists largely « of a photo- 
graphically exact drawing of th 


without doing 
violence to any of the rules of art, or 
its offspring, good taste. Good taste, 
if only in the arrangement of the dif- 
ferent parts of an advertisement, is 
never a liability, be the product ad- 
vertised shoe blacking, Irish linen, 
or rolling-mill machinery. In the 
of life 
in this, the twentieth, century, we 
should find: Strength without bru- 
tality, style without silliness, quality 
without 








ie 
placed in a sea of type matter, with one in which 
the instrument may not be shown at all, but 
-whose subjective appeal, through the mediums 
of good copy, a fine painting, and i 


with a backbone, and order—which 
is Advertising Heaven’s first law; 
and we can certainly have these 





disposition of type, creates an immediate and 
lasting i impression of supremacy based on qual- 
ity. Art work of this type not only exerts a 


d in our advertising 
if we select artists who temper their 
art with the higher philosophy which 
characterizes modern business. 





EARL EMERSON KELLER 
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Oriver H. McGinnis, Greensburg, Pennsylvania.— 
Decidedly, your rearrangement of the Kelley & Jones 
circular cover or title page is a great improvement 
over the original. Without a border the latter does not 
hold together; with the lines as long as they are and 
the margins so narrow the design seems to “ run off” 
the page. Your design has unity and stability. Two 
faces of type in the original result in a lack of harmony, 
but yours, set in one style, is harmonious throughout. 

Goop & Lacomer, Rochester, New York.— The 
arrangement of your letterhead is quite satisfactory, 
but the selection of colors, especially from the stand- 
point of legibility, is bad. The two italic lines as 
printed in yellow on the blue stock are scarcely distin- 
guishable, and the same lines in weak blue on yellow 
stock are but a little stronger. Bolder type should have 
been used for these lines, in view of the fact they were 
to be printed in a weaker color than the other type — 
even then the colors should have been somewhat 
stronger in tone. 

STRATHMORE PRINTING Company, New York city.— 
Your specimens express good taste in typography and are 
well printed, in fact, they are exceptionally good in 
all details. 

WoLFerR PRINTING Company, Los Angeles, California. 
— No. 23 of your house-organ, the first copy we have 
seen, is exceptionally well executed, the colorwork being 
especially pleasing. With respect to the name The Wolf 
Howls we are not so enthusiastic, although it may have 
some significance we have failed to grasp. The fact 
that the publication is an internal house-organ, devoted 
to the interests of employees, and not one that is sent 
to prospective customers, may have a bearing on the 
appropriateness and good taste of the name which 
you are using. 

JosePpH Be oastro, Greenwich. Connecticut.—The 
menu folder for Fitch’s Christmas dinner is chaste in 
design and decidedly attractive. Typography in rela- 
tively small sizes of Caslon capitals, printed in orange 
and black on buff antique stock, gives a rich and digni- 
fied appearance. The letterhead of the Press, printed 
from relatively large sizes of Caslon italic, is distinctive 
and attractive. It is reproduced. The slogan at the 
top of it, ‘‘A shop composed of craftsmen who take 
unusual interest in doing unusual work unusually well,” 
is entirely justified, we believe our other readers will 
agree. 

NIcHOLLS PRINTING Company, Helena, Arkansas.— 
The blotters are very good. Not by any means the 
classiest type faces are used, but design is good and 
display forceful. They ought to bring results. 
































of which, besides, supplies good reading. 


spondingly wider there. 
white stock. 


for the Rockaway Cafe, done in red, gray and black 
on gray stock, 
same treatment would have been good on the letter- 


background on the envelope, the type being black. 
Blotters are satisfactory in design, but with the type 
printed over the lettered name plate in another color 
the matter is hard to read and the effect complex. 


The business card for the Art Photo Company does 
not deserve to be classified as a freak. 
of arrangement often employed in getting away 
from the conventional centered form. 
possibly, too much matter for a business card of 
that size, the more so on account of this being an 
informal arrangement. 
group had been moved up and to the left a little 
and if the matter in the lower right-hand corner 
were set in italic upper and lower case, and in larger 
type than the capitals, in which this matter is now 
set, 
also more forceful and legible. 


Ohio.—While the cover of The Rail Splitter, printed 


Here, indeed, is something different in the way of an advertising circular, the text 


C. A. Hatt, Spokane, Washington.—The envelope 


is unusual and characterful. The and 


head on which gray and red only are used. The sey 
letterhead is poor, as the gray ink is too weak for the 
printing the type; gray is used for an odd-shaped the 


Howarp F. Acker, Springfield, Massachusetts.— eon 
ras 
It is a style 


There is, 


We believe that if the upper 


the effect would have been equally catchy but 


Lincotn Juntor HicH Scuoot, Youngstown, 


from hand-cut linoleum blocks, 
are somewhat crudely designed, 
not as good as we have 
received from 


Especial attention is directed to the fact that 
the two columns are set in different measures and that to compensate for the fact that 
the decoration across the top extends lower at the left-hand side, the margin is corre- 
The original was printed in light brown "and black on antique 
The selection of the Bookman types was wise, in view of the fact that 
there is a lot of matter set in small type. 


the New Jer- 


State Home for Boys, 
effect is characterful and 
designs satisfactory. The 


inside pages are better, in fact 
pronouncedly easy to read. The 
headings in italic, however, are 
a little too light for the body 
and decidedly too light in con- 


with the smaller headings 


set in Cheltenham Bold capitals. 
When capital 
are used they should not be so 
much bolder 
heads 
ularly when the latter are in 
lower-case. 
their being set in capitals gives 
them an effect of greater im- 
portance. 
are very good indeed; 
all the way through, the work 
is creditable for that of printing- 
class pupils. 


letter subheads 


than the major 
as in this case, partic- 


The mere fact of 


Print and makeup 
in fact, 


LaSalle Street side. By the way,on The Savings 
rainy or windy days every one who Department 
has to turn the southeast corner of j 
LaSalle and Monroe streets is invited to use the 
passageway through this bank. It saves nearly 
half a block of walking “in the weather.” 
As you perhaps noticed, it is very easy to 
open a savings account. We ask you for your Wat 
signature and address, the place and day and ”#4st 
month of your birth, and your occupation,— 
these questions being simply to protect both 
you and us in case it should ever be necessary 
| toidentify you. For children who have accounts —. i 
_ under their own control, we require new signa- Changes % 


tures from time to time because their hand- 


ft tt Ur Te ‘ 





HE Savincs DepartTMENTison the 


Characteristic page from impressive book done for the Central Trust 
Company, Chicago, by R. R. Donnelley & Sons gee & or same 
t 


border treatment was followed throughout and on all rig 
a similar illustration in wood-cut technique appeared. 
done in vermilion and black on rough white paper. 


-hand pages 
Printing was 
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WrititaAM H. Jackson, Mount Vernon, New York. 
—The blotters, particularly the one entitled “A 
Clock Without Hands,’ are neat in appearance, 
well displayed and cleverly worded. As an instance 
of their clever wording we quote the gist of the one 
mentioned: ‘‘A clock without hands might keep 
accurate time, but it would be useless for telling 
the hour. And so it is with much of the advertising 
that goes the rounds— it keeps circulating but it 
doesn’t carry the message into action.” The idea 
of illustrating the blotter with a conventionalized 
cut of a clock, minus the hands, is in keeping with 
the interesting theme and will serve as quite a 
curiosity arouser as well. 

THe GrapHic Arts Company, Hartford, Con- 
necticut.—Your folder, ‘ Six Honest Serving Men,” 
is neat, attractive and quite forceful despite its 
small size. 

A. B. Doerty, Findlay, Ohio.—‘‘ It would be 
better to get your printing from Doerty than to 
wish you had” is good. As the theme for an at- 
tractive blotter that display is excellent, particularly 
in view of the fact that every one knows Doerty is 
a good printer. The other blotter “Ol Man Crabbe cool and smoothly fitting underthings— 
says ’’ is likewise an interesting absorber of ink and that woman will be found just now at 
orders. the department for knitted underwear 
_Cottter C. Kirsy, Chicago, Illinois ——The two in the great shops, examining every seam 
lines of capitals at the top of the title ‘‘ Vacation and line, and every detail of handwork 


Trips’ are entirely too closely spaced. With all that haswroduced fe tisf 
the lower-case lines opened out considerably these BIOS MCE Cra BAEMENCCONSAtshy’ 
her completely 


lines of capitals appear particularly bad. Capitals, 
remember, require more space between lines than 
do lower-case. The other specimens are in excel- 
lent taste and we have no fault to find with any 
of them. 

F. J. Gapspow, Sweet Grass, Montana.—The 
Holiday Announcement for the Red Cross Pharmacy 
is especially attractive. The other specimens are 
not so good and modern looking. You are inclined 


You will want to cboo.re your 
own pet style of the‘ Meérode” 
texture known as “Nona,” or 
Number 505—a sheer elastic 
knit, which serves as a cool 
Soundation for the daintiest 
spring and summer frocks 
Every ‘‘Merode” department 
will fit you to “Nona” 


HE woman whose garments 
4 tell in every seam and line 
iG every detail of hand-and- 

headwork, that she has man- 
aged the art of dressing well — the 
woman who is planning now a notable 
summer wardrobe based on light and 





Then, onherstrict comparison of the pur- 
ity of yarn, the elasticity of knitting, 
the extraordinary pains that have been 
taken to make her “invisibles” as correct 
as her outer garments—she will order 
not one, but a half dozen or more gar- 
ments bearing the label “Hérode.” 


to employ panels and rulework more than you 
should, particularly because rules and panels are 
more often a detriment than an aid to effectiveness. 
Furthermore, such work is not in vogue. ‘The let- 
terhead for the Sunburst State Bank would have 
been better if the illustration at the top had been 
printed in a light green, first, because green is a 
better color for landscapes and, second, because the 
color should be a tint in order that the lettering 
printed over it might show. In spite of the large 
size of the name line printed in red over this 
landscape, which extends all across the top of the 
letterhead, the name is quite indistinct. Both the 
letterheads for the Advocate are complex because of 
the rules and ornaments which predominate and 





alneiral 


The cover of another Lakeside Press book which excites keen 
admiration. ‘The design was stamped in gold on heavy black 
cover stock. The page size of the original is 81% by 11% inches, 
so our readers will experience no difficulty whatever in visual- 
izing how really attractive it is, even from the miniature sug- 
gestion given here. 
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i Mérode 


knit underwear 


i. wh 


ts knutted and hand-tailored at Harvard Mills, wn the town of 
Wakefield, Mass., by Winship, Boit 2 Co., and ws sold 


only at representative stores 


We don’t often show imams in this section, but this one is so full of atmosphere 
in keeping with the subject and illustrates such a clever use of white .¥: we simply can’t 
resist it. It is a unit from a campaign executed by Barton, Durstine & Osborn, New York 
city, an agency which realizes the importance of good typography. 


because there is too much copy. 
Avoid deep reds and also those reds 
which incline to purple; use a red 
that inclines toward orange when 
printing with either black or blue. 
The red used on the Advocate letter- 
head which is illustrated by a man 
at the press is a poor one. The red 
on the other heading is good. 

Rospert O. NorMENT, Western 
Lithograph & Office Supply Company, 
Wichita, Kansas.— The March issue 
of Marland Oils is well executed in 
all departments, the cover in colors 
being particularly handsome. 

Tue Britton PriIntTING CoMPANY, 
Cleveland, Onio.—The specimens for 
Cletrac tractors are excellent, the 
presswork being especially good. 

Mempulis LINoTyPE PRINTING Com- 
PANY, Memphis, Tennessee.—‘‘ Mem- 
phis, The City of Opportunity” is, 
in the main, a most commendable 
piece of work. The effect would have 
been better if the ink had been run a 
little more freely throughout, as some 
of the halftones of buildings, which 
predominate throughout the book, 
look rather pale and weak. The page 
makeup is interesting, but we regret 
the body matter, except where hand 


set in Cloister Old Style, is in a modern style. 
With Cloister Bold for the display and headings 
an old style body type would have given better 
harmony. The page devoted to ‘ Facts About 
Memphis” is, to our regret, set in six-point. We 
believe that a page of this size (814 by 11 inches) 
should be set in larger type than six-point and that 
the matter justifies an appearance of more impor- 
tance than six-point gives it. We do not like the 
fact, either, that Century Bold is used for the dis- 
play toward the end of the book, feeling that in 
the interest of both beauty and harmony one style 
display type should have been used throughout. 
Aside from the fact that the:ink is a little light, as 
stated, the presswork is the best feature of the book; 
the cuts are made ready in excellent manner. 
SHEARS-DoLsEN PRINTING CompPANy, Vancouver, 
British Columbia.— Except for the package label, 
the several stationery forms are quite neat and dis- 
tinctive in appearance, largely, of course, as a result 
of the especially designed name panel. On the 
package label the street address and telephone num- 
ber are set in needlessly large type, we think, and 
being so large they adversely affect the appearance. 
Hersert C. May Company, Houston, Texas.— 
May-Bs is an attractive and interesting house-organ, 
but the enclosure ‘‘ Don’t get so interested in what 
you’re going to do tomorrow that you don’t do any- 
thing today,” is especially pleasing. An unusual 
arrangement, and printed in soft and attractive 
colors, it makes a most inviting appearance. 
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CLAUDE CASAMOND*” 














A NOTE ON CLAUDE GARAMOND ! 


By W.M Ivins, Jr. 














fre Ke $2.7 SF Claude Garamond, the great type de- 
x) 


a 
Re He 3 of 36 changes in phraseology as may be neces- 
sary to escape the penalties of the laws in regard to literary 


PUNCH-CUTTER & TYPE-FOUNDER 


ES signer and punch-cutter, curiously little 
+ . seems to be known, the scant statements 

PH 3 whhe BI found in the various biographical diction- 
: & . * nes and in the encyclopaedias merely ; 
ef, repeating one another with such slight 


property Mr D B Updike in his recent book Prenting Types 


has brought together more information than 1s to be found 
elsewhere in English The following notes contain what little 
it has been possible to bring together from material avail- 


able in New York 


The issue of Monotype making the first showing of the Garamont type face, prepared by Bruce Rogers 


and printed in the plant of William Edwin Rudge, is one of the handsomest books we have seen. We 
select this page for reproduction not because it is the most beautiful in the book, for it is not, but for the 
reason that it embodies two ingenious ideas, viz., the spot of decoration inside the initial and the position 
of the page number. The page size of the original is 7 by 10% inches and on it the rules were in orange, 
thus making a contrast with the initial and marginal note in red. The best way to enjoy the book, 


however, is to get a copy. 


BowEN PusiLisH1nc Company, Huron, South 
Dakota.—When a fellow reaches a convention city 
and in due order enrolls, he is given a badge, usually 
the insignia of the organization, in bronze or cellu- 
loid with a ribbon hanging from it. You have quite 
properly designed the program cover for the Lion’s 
International Club to suggest such a badge. Ex- 
tending below the insignia are closely spaced hair- 
line rules, so fitted at the bottom as to suggest the 
customary inverted ‘“‘ V-shaped ”’ slash usually cut 
into streamers. Over the print of these rules the 
title matter is printed in deep violet, the rules 
forming the ribbon being printed in gold. The in- 
side, while involving no new or startling ideas like 
the cover, is neat and attractive. 

Paut TitLtow, Mathews, Virginia.—The title on 
the first page of the folder for the Bank of Mathews 
is not badly placed at all, it being located above 
center at a point where the eye quite naturally falls 
first. From the standpoint of balance, in an esthetic 
sense, the group is placed somewhat too high. The 
margins on the inside are very good, though the 
type pages are rather too wide in relation to their 
depth to conform to the proportions of the paper 


pages. One-point leads between lines, with an extra 
one-point between paragraphs, would have spread 
out the pages to the required depth and made the 
matter appear more legible, because it would be 
more open. 

Outver H. McGinnis, Greensburg, Pennsylvania. 
—Though the border seems to be too strong, still 
we like the package label for The Kelley & Jones 
Company largely because of its neat arrangement 
and the attractive type used. 

Atvin E. Mowrey, Franklin, Pennsylvania.— 
The greeting card for the News-Herald is unusually 
attractive, as is also the blotter ‘‘ Think.’”’ The dis- 
play is too involved on the blotter, “Say It With 
Ink.” 

Eart E. Ketier, Dormont, Pennsylvania.—The 
circular, ‘‘ Some Artistic Aspects of Illustration and 
Design,” is unusually interesting, as it departs from 
the beaten path followed by most designers of such 
work and strikes a rather new note. Additional 
interest is added by setting the two columns in dif- 
ferent measures. We consider it wholly commend- 
able and reproduce it for the value as a suggestion 
it will have for our readers. 
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SERVICE Print SHop, Neenah, Wisconsin.—Your 
invoice is especially striking, the center panel made 
up from typographical material giving the effect of 
a specially drawn design. We should much prefer 
to see the border of square units on your envelope 
printed in a second and weaker color, it being quite 
too strong and gaudy as printed. On the letter- 
head, which is characterful and attractive in the 
main, the Parsons and extended Copperplate Gothic 
make a rather weird combination. In view of the 
size in which the poem on the blotter “‘ We did it ” 
is printed the signature is too large, and the types 
in which the signature are set do not harmonize 
with the type of the poem, or with each other. 

THE BERKELEY Press oF Boston, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts.— Enclosures are mighty interesting and 
attractive —- and impressive too. Indeed, we know 
of no firm that gets so much effective publicity 
from small forms apparently printed on left-over 
stocks. The printer of all individuals in business 
should never send out a letter or invoice which does 
not contain an enclosure of some sort. 

OaktEyY M. Goupe, Buffalo, New York.—The 
paneling of display lines and heads is not in the 
interest of attractiveness, but, of course, on a card 
such as your Christmas greeting such paneling serves 
to emphasize the line enclosed. The announcement 
of James P. Higginson makes a neat-looking page, 
but the type face is slightly condensed and, so, does 
not seem to fit into the rather wide page as well as 
it ought. Again, on an announcement of this kind, 
we rather dislike the title-page style of treatment, 
believing it should be more virile and more legible 
than such an all-capital arrangement provides. 

WatterR F. Scuuttz, Dallas, Texas.—The Texas 
Bankers Record is an especially attractive publica- 
tion, the most interesting feature being the striking 
cover design. It shows up mighty strong for a one- 
color page. The print is excellent, too, and the 
typography throughout is quite satisfactory indeed, 
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Attractive cover of a booklet of rather unusual 
proportions issued by the Brown, Blodgett & Sperry 
Company, St. Paul, Minnesota. The design was 
made by Frank M. Kofron, printing on the mouse- 
colored Castilian stock being done in red-brown, 
deep olive-green, black and gold. The border and 
ornament on the title panel were in gold and were 
embossed. 
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although we do not like the heads that are set in 
outline type; they seem too weak from a display 
standpoint and, also, being lighter than the body 
they break up the tone of the page. Advertisements 
are well arranged and displayed, but the needless 
mixing of types is detrimental to some of them, 
especially where bold block letter — so-called Gothic 
is used in combination with Caslon Bold. The 
jatter could have been used to excellent advantage 
for all the display lines of the advertisements. The 
Texas Dental Journal is not, of course, so fine a 
publication. The paper used is not so good, and 
the cover design, a plain type page, is overcrowded 
with matter considering its size and has a border 
that does not harmonize with the type used. A rule 
border, say of triple one-point rule, would add to 
its appearance quite measurably. The type of the 
text matter is of a legible size and of an especially 
clear style and must be appreciated by the sub- 
scribers. The advertisements are as good as those 
in the bankers’ paper, if not better, mainly, we 
believe, because there is less mixing of different 
faces in it. 

SAMUEL E. Lesser, The Marathon Press, New 
York city.—The specimens you have sent us have 
an effect of dash and go that is all the more worthy 
of praise because they do not violate those refine- 
ments of harmony which good taste requires. We 
exceedingly regret that some of the very excellent 
examples suggesting ideas which would be of great 
help to our readers are not adaptable to satisfactory 
reproduction on account of the colors used. In fact 
the very things that are in such large measure 
responsible for their “ pull” are the things that 
prohibit adequate reproduction. 

C. A. SHattuck, Brooklyn, New York.—The 
leaflet ‘‘ Are We Right?” is quite neat. The 
initial, however, is a trifle too low, not properly 
aligned with the top of the first line alongside. The 
remainder of the word begun by the initial ought 
to be closer to it. Another improvement would 
have been a variation between the top and bottom 
margins and the latter should be the larger. 

MERCANTILE PRINTING ComPANy, Wilmington, 
Delaware.— Between the two folders ‘ Investment 
Offerings,” for December and February, there is 
not a great deal to choose. The first page of the 
former is far the more attractive, because the mid- 
dle group is consistent with the shape of the page 
and because spacing around the initial is proper, 
whereas on the February folder there is altogether 
too much space between initial and type. Another 
point of superiority in the December title page is 
the handling of the signature. On the February 
issue the lines are not only larger than necessary, 
but being set in capitals, they are entirely too 
closely spaced; the effect is crowded and complex. 
These faults are not apparent on the signature of 
the December title, and the lines thereon are large 
enough, too. A weakness in both title pages is the 
placing of the main display in the upper left-hand 
corner, whereas the other two groups of the pages 
are centered. The whole page is thrown out of 
gear by this arrangement, and the lack of sym- 
metry, or balance, makes both pages look rather 
bad. Our idea would be to center the main group, 
setting the two lines ‘‘ Investment” and ‘‘ Offer- 
ings’ in type a size larger. It would involve set- 
ting the date line in italic lower-case instead of in 
capitals and drawing the month and year together 
instead of attempting to square them up to the 
lines above. Then, we would raise the central group 
fairly ciose to this upper group and, perhaps, place 
an ornament or trade-mark device between this sec- 
ond group and the signature. The even spacing of 
the three groups in the two designs is monotonous 
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Advertising Agencies 
EXPOSITION 


Two Days — May 3rd and 4th 
Morrison Hotel, Cameo Room 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 
Advertising Council 
The Chicago Association of Commerce 


HE leading Advertising Agencies of Chicago are co-operating to make 
this the most interesting and illuminating exhibit of advertising 
activities ever staged in this city. Prominent agency men and national 
advertisers will deliver addresses at the noon-day luncheons. Good music! 


Exhibits open each day from 11 a. m. to 5 p.m. 
Luncheons served from 12:10 to 12:30 noon Talks from 12:50 to 1:30 noon 


Thursday, May 3rd 
oO. H. BLACKMAN 
of The Blackman Company, New York 
“The Opp ity of Advertising Today” 





Friday, May 4th 

JOHN BENSON MERLE SIDENER 
of Benson, Gamble and Slaten, President of The of Sidener-Uan Riper Advertising Agency 
American Association of Advertising Agencies Indianapolis 


“Our First Obligation Is to Serve Advertising” “Advertising Analyzed, What It Is and Why” 





Luncheon $1.00 - Tickets at Door 


ADVERTISING COUNCIL 
THE CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 


CARL P. JOHNSON, Chairman 


ig. Agencies 





? 


W. FRANK McCLURE, Chairman 
Advertising Council 


The original of this circular is 814 by 11 inches and is printed in red and black on gray cover stock. 
The feature that influences us to reproduce it, however, is the way in which considerable strong display is 
made to look well. This is largely due to liberal white space and the use of attractive and readable types, 


Cloister Bold and Cooper being used. 


and inconsistent with the principle of proportion 
(variety). On the inside spread, where the various 
bond issues are listed, there is no basis for a com- 
parison. There are more offerings in the December 
folder, and, since the page size of both folders is 
the same, they are set in smaller type than in the 
February issue. The list in the December folder is 
dull looking for the want of effective display, 
whereas, although not so pleasing, it is alive and 
more effective in the February issue. In view of 
the small type in which the descriptions are set in 
the earlier issue the brown ink is too weak. We 
believe this folder should have been set in as strong 


The Fatrfield Press 


of Greenwich, (onneEicut 


An impressive letterhead set wholly in Caslon Old Style italic lower-case. In the original the address and 
telephone number, in small italics, occupied the lower corners cf the sheet but, to save space, we show only the 
top portion of the design. In black and medium green the original is very attractive and indicates a great deal of 





talent on the part of the craftsmen of The Fairfield Press. 


a brown as the February issue is, which, because 
set in larger and bolder display, might, vice versa, 
have been printed in the lighter brown. The last 
page is neat on the December issue and not so neat 
but more effective on the February issue. Summing 
it all up, the December issue would be far and away 
superior were it not for the extremely small type in 
which the bonds are listed. 

Louis A. Bowes, Kermit, West Virginia.— Ex- 
cept for the fact that the margins are skimped, the 
inside pages of the menu-booklet for the missionary 
society are attractive. The ornaments are too black 
and a further improvement would result if they 
were printed in a lighter color so as to 
bring about a balance of tone between the 
bold ornaments and the light type. Scant 
margins are a fault.on the cover. We 
believe the appearance would be better 1f 
only one of the ornaments were used and 
the design centered. The wide letter- 
spacing of the line ‘‘ 1923’ to make it 
the same length as the line ‘‘ February 
1 twenty-second ” set in the same size of 
; type, is a decided weakness. Such spacing 
; ought to be avoided; a group squared up 
' by such extreme spacing can not look 
well. 

SPRINGFIELD PRINTING CORPORATION, 
Springfield, Illinois—When the ornament 
is good, a job of printing may properly be 
quite ornamental, but, otherwise, it must 
be used ‘with greater restraint. Still, we 
could pass the border used on your pack- 
age label — which is saved from the com- 
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monplace largely through the fact that 
it is printed in soft orange, a light gray 
tint and black — were the matter in- 
side it well handled. First, the two 
main display lines are too closely spaced 
and require another lead between them. 
Secondly, the hyphens and colons be- 
tween the words of the last line look 
very bad. The word “To” should 
have been set in light-face type, as it 
is so large, and a decorative effect of 
value would be added if it were set in 
italics. The last line is too small to be 
printed in so weak an orange. 

SaMvuEL H. Stern, New York city.— 
The cover of the booklet on Travel Ac- 
counts, done by disabled veterans in the 
printing classes at the College of the 
City of New York, is unusual, striking 
and well executed. The inside pages 
are commendably set in a readable size 
of type and presswork is very good 
throughout. 

THE PRINTWELL, Mount Vernon, 
New York.—‘‘ The Advantage of the 
Layout”? is an especially attractive 
booklet. Its small size and the fine 
quality of paper used make it impres- 
sive; it invites a reading. 

L. J. Herzperc, St. Louis, Missouri. 
—Your work is excellent, and we like 
your letterhead particularly well. 

E. Ray TuHompson, Santa Monica, 
California.— Cards and tickets, set in 
Cooper and Cooper Bold, are excellent 
and represent an effective use of these 
unusualiy good type faces. They have 
character and force. 

Tue Harttey Everett JACKSON 
Company, San Francisco, California.— 
“Analysis, Preparation, Production” is 
a beautiful book, far and away superior 
to the usual booklets issued to promote 
a printing and advertising service. The 
beauty of the typography and layout is 
emphasized by the use of soft colors in 
printing, yet the type matter remains 
virile, thanks to the use of eighteen- 
point of one of Mr. Goudy’s especially 
fine faces, called, we believe, Goudy 
Modern. 

Wittram~=- BurMESTER, _— Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.—The work is excellent 
and we compliment the printing pupils 
of Schenley High School upon their 
good taste, their skill and, also, upon 
having an unusually good instructor. 

AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINE CoMPANY, 
Cincinnati, Ohio.—“ In the Cause of World 
Cleanliness”’ is one of those infrequent 
books on which no expense or effort has 
been spared. So the impression it makes is 
a fine one —that of a corporation having 
high ideals of service. The good will re- 
sulting from the publication of such an 
informative and interesting book will many 
times over compensate for the cost. Our 
compliments to you and your printer are 
enthusiastic and sincere. 

W. Howarp Batten, Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba.— Except for the fact that the copy 
sent us is trimmed too closely at the top, 
the catalogue for D. R. Dingwall Limited 
is an exceptionally fine piece of work. When 
margins are narrow the slightest variation 
is noticeable, and the variation on the copy 
sent us is a little more than slight. We 
are inclined to think that this copy is an 
exception, particularly in view of the excel- 
lence of the book otherwise. The cover is 
striking in design and is printed just about 
perfectly, the problem of the solid black 
background requiring the most careful 
makeready and distribution of ink. The 
halftones, many of them full-page size, are 
also well printed. This part of the work 
is particularly praiseworthy, inasmuch as 
jewelry articles grouped against a light back- 
ground do not provide much contrast, which 
is a great help in making cuts look snappy. 
The pressman is to be complimented upon 
keeping his ink just right and uniform 
throughout the book. Indeed, the book is 
one of the best executed we have seen and 
we compliment you sincerely upon it. 

FAIRMONT PRINTING Company, Fair- 
mont, West Virginia.—The presswork, which 
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A dignified yet attractive and impressive title page set in 
Garamond and reproduced from the catalogue of the Utica Heater 
Company. 
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you excused with the statement that the 
halftones were old and worn, is the best 
feature of the book “‘ The Voice of West 
Virginia.” We consider it quite com- 
mendable, likewise the cover design. 
However, we do not like the division 
of the title into two groups which are 
separated by the state seal, even though 
this is compensated for by the fact that 
the type of the cover is large and the 
words quoted are all that appear thereon. 
The printing of the type in deep brown 
and the border and seal in gold, the 
seal also being embossed, on light brown 
cover stock makes a very attractive 
combination. The handling of the body 
and white space is very bad throughout 
the book, margins and proportion being 
ignored. Take the first inside page 
headed “ Introductory Paragraph.”? The 
paper page is 8 by 11 inches, the type 
page measures 5 by 3 inches. This 
inconsistency in the proportions looks 
very bad, in fact, the proportions of 
the type page should have been re- 
versed, that is, 3 by 5 inches, or there- 
abouts, to be consistent. The effect is 
worse because the type page is centered 
vertically, whereas, in the interest of 
balance, it ought to have been above 
the center. We find on page 2 a half- 
tone much too wide to come within the 
type measure set for the page, yet it is 
located horizontally on the page and 
extends more than an inch into both 
front and back margins. And right here 
let us mention that both the front and 
back margins are the same _ width 
throughout the book, whereas the front 
should be the wider. The rule is to have 
margins progress in width around the 
page from back to top, top to front 
and front to bottom. Even those few 
type pages that are consistent with the 
shape of the paper page look bad on 
account of this equality of margins. 
We come, now, to page 3, entitled “I 
Am Beautiful,’ featured by an illustra- 
tion of a small peak, which is remark- 
ably well written. Here, indeed, was 
on opportunity to get up a mighty fine 
feature page, yet it was handled with- 
out feeling or desire to do it well. The 
heading set in eighteen-point Bodoni 
italic, widely letter spaced, is wholly 
lacking in force or character. The cut 
does not align with the beginning of 
the reading matter placed alongside it. 
and there is so much space between the run- 
ning head and the title that the type page 
is away too low. Indeed, it appears that 
you have no established size for the type 
pages and, so, throughout, the book appears 
irregular and disorderly and wholly without 
unity. One-point leads throughout the body 
would have helped wonderfully and there 
was ample space for them, yet we find the 
body matter set solid with big gaps of white 
space at the conclusion of sections, between 
running heads and titles in some places and 
around cuts in other locations. The points 
we have made apply elsewhere in the book, 
so we will not go farther. Because of the 
rather attractive cover and the nature of 
the title one opens this book with a feeling 
that something good awaits him inside, so, 
you will appreciate how keen our disap- 
pointment was. Your specimen provided an 
interesting study and in order to bring out 
further points and show suggested changes 
we used it as the basis of the article in our 
Job Composition department this month. 
JENSEN PRINTING Company, Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota.—Your booklet, ‘ Following 
the Path of Least Resistance,” is excellent, 
from the standpoint of presswork particu- 
larly. The various examples of process color- 
work are perfectly handled, the page of 
illustrations of opalescent glass being of 
particular interest. Indeed, the only thing 
we do not like about the book is the type 
in which the body and titles are set, the 
machine Goudy bold, which, while clear and 
readable, is nevertheless wholly lacking in 
artistic quality and, hence, inconsistent in 
a book of this character. The typography 
does not match up with the platework and 
printing. 
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The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 
concerning the best methods of obtaining results. Replies to inquiries will be made by mail when accompanied by return postage. 


Gas Control Out of Order 


An Ohio operator writes: “I am having some trouble and 
should like to have you give your remedy for the following 
three annoyances: The machine is equipped with a thermo- 
stat system, which is not giving very good results. Slugs may 
be O. K. and a few casts afterwards they will be spongy when 
working on ten-point, thirteen ems. Also when I go from ten- 
point to twelve-point the slugs will be too hot. I also have 
some trouble with the keyboard cams sticking, which causes 
trouble.” 

Answer.— You should have a thermometer to place in 
your metal to ascertain the temperature. This may remain in 
while adjusting your thermostat. Before trying to adjust the 
thermostat remove the rods and polish with flint paper and 
then rub them with graphite. Replace and then set the pot 
thermo lever adjusting screw so that the temperature remains 
around 550°. When operating on twelve-point the mold 
becomes hotter than on smaller bodies, hence you may need 
to reduce the flame under the mouthpiece and turn on more 
water. With the thermometer you can tell whether or not 
your temperature is above normal. Do not leave the ther- 
mometer in the metal more than ten or fifteen minutes at a 
time and see that it is removed at once if the mercury registers 
up to 600°, as the glass will break if the mercury goes 
to the top of the glass. When you have doubles it is not due 
to the cams sticking, but rather to dirt on key lever at front 
end, or on keybar or trigger. Apply a little gasoline to these 
parts. In the gasoline have a small quantity of graphite, 
which will act as a lubricant when the gasoline dries. 


Agate Face Appeared Cold on Right End of Slug 


A Chicago operator described his trouble relating to the 
appearance of cold metal on right end of an agate slug. The 
heat was normal, and was then raised a trifle. The end jet 
and adjacent ones in mouthpiece were open. In fact, all ordi- 
nary troubles were looked for and were not found present. 
Finally it was observed that the asbestos around the front of 
the jacket near the crucible had nearly all fallen out, so more 
asbestos was packed in and around the crucible at that point. 
When casting operations were resumed it was found that the 
face of the slugs was normal again. No further trouble has 
developed since that time. 


Metal Clings to Matrices 

A Maryland publisher writes: ‘“ We are writing to ascer- 
tain why metal clings to the matrices. We are having consid- 
erable trouble with this condition, and oftentimes large pieces 
of metal go down the magazines. Wiping out mold does not 
relieve the trouble here. We will look for your answer in 
Tre INLAND PRINTER.” 

Answer.— We regret you did not state just where on the 
matrix the metal adhered. If it was on the side walls the 
trouble is due to lack of tightness in justification or to the 
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casting of short lines. If you send us about six galley proofs 
of recent matter set on your machine, mentioning the model 
and serial number of the machine and enclosing a lower-case 
o matrix, we may be able to help you. 


How Many Ems in a Column of Eight-Point? 

A Virginia operator writes in part as follows: “If not too 
much trouble, I should be glad if you would state the number 
of 8-point ems in a 13-em column, 22 inches long, and also 
please give your method of calculating.” 

Answer.— Multiply the length of the line by 12, and divide 
by the number of points of type face. For example, 13 ems 
multiplied by 12 points equals 156 (number of points in a 
13-em line); 156 divided by 8 equals 19! (number of 8-point 
ems in line 13 picas wide); 1 inch equals 72 points; 72 points 
divided by 8 points equals 9 (number of lines to an inch); 22 
inches multiplied by 9 lines equals 198 (number of lines on 
galley); 198 multiplied by 19! equals 3,861 (number of ems 
in a galley). 

A Letter From Australia 

An Australian printer noted for high-class work submits 
two page impressions of slugs printed on enamel stock. One 
page shows several imperfect characters, and the other shows 
numerous characters which appear defective. Most of the 
marked letters appear at the beginning of the line, though a 
few bad letters occur in the center of the line. As no slug 
accompanied the specimen sheets we are unable to judge the 
cause of the trouble with any degree of certainty. The letter 
reads as follows: ‘As a reader of your widely read magazine, 
I take the liberty of asking you to settle a problem for me. 
Of two samples of linotype matter printed under same condi- 
tions, one was quite easy to make ready and the other required 
a lot of packing of individual letters. The pressman says the 
trouble lies with the slugs, while the operator says there was 
pocr makeready. We shall appreciate your opinion.” 

Answer.—To give a reply free from guessing we would have 
to examine a slug from each form, slugs that had not been 
printed from. This you can do yourself, as at this time it 
would be difficult to submit the slugs for examination. We 
suggest that you examine the characters on the slugs which may 
show defects, using a magnifying glass. The defective letters, 
which are marked in the proof, will show characteristic for- 
mation to indicate irregular or faulty casting. We believe 
that if the marked characters are defective on the slug, the 
pressman should be able, with the aid of a magnifier, to point 
out the defects by selecting a legible character on the same 
slug and examining both minutely under the glass. If one letter 
shows sharply or weakly in contrast to its neighbor we believe 
the pressman will win his case. It is possible for slugs pro- 
duced on two different machines, but under the same con- 
ditions, to show just as much irregularity as the two specimens 
in question. Some of the causes can be corrected with little 
or no expense, others are more difficult to handle. For exam- 
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ple, if a pot plunger and well are neglected (not cleaned) for 
a few days on a new machine it may produce bad slugs. On 
an old machine the effect would not be so pronounced. If the 
plunger and weil were worn, as in the case of an old machine, 
cleaning would not improve the slugs, but the installation of a 
new pot and plunger would correct the evil at once. If the 
pot mouthpiece jets become clogged for any reason, or the 
cross vents become closed, the face of the slug will show 
defects. By removing the cause a good face will again pre- 
vail. If the pot pump lever spring is weak, the characters 
marked may be the result. Correcting the cause of trouble 
immediately brings about a good face on the slug. We regret 
that we were unable to examine the face of a slug from each 
page, for then we might have been able to identify the cause 
and settle the controversy between the pressman and operator. 
As it stands, we believe the pressman has the best chance to 
prove his contention, if he will take advantage of it and make 
the examination we suggest. 


Line Delivery Spring May Be Weak 

A Massachusetts operator writes: ‘About a year ago you 
were kind enough to help me out of a difficult situation and I 
am again taking the liberty of writing about a trouble which 
has me guessing. The present trouble is the action of the air- 
cushion cylinders on the Model 8 and Model K. I have just 
put new leather washers inside the cylinders, taking care that 
they fitted snugly so that no air could escape, and yet the 
action of the carriage starting over toward the first elevator 
jaw is dead in both instances. You can draw the carriages on 
both machines back so they latch again with apparently no 
effort. On the Model 14 the carriage goes over with a decided 
kick to it, and if it is desired to pull it back again it requires 
a little effort, while in the case of the other machines it requires 
none. What is the matter? ” 

Answer.— As the leather piston packing is fairly tight 
fitting, you may perhaps require a little more spring tension 
on the delivery lever. Release the line delivery and allow it 
to move full distance to the left, unhook the long spring from 
the screw hook in the upper end of the column and turn up 
the hook several complete turns. Attach the spring and try 
the action of the slide. When it shows considerable activity 
and speed you have sufficient tension on the spring. We 
assume, of course, that you have moved the small vent on the 
upper end of the air cylinder so as to permit the escape of 
sufficient air to allow the delivery slide to travel to the first 
elevator with normal speed. 


One Mold Out of Four Does Not Trim Properly 


An Iowa operator having a four-mold disk finds that when 
changing from one mold to another, one mold leaves a slight 
overhang at the smooth side of the slug. He wants to know 
how to correct the trouble. 

Answer.— Before you begin to correct. the trouble you 
should be certain that all molds are down firmly on the base 
line of pocket in the mold disk. To this end you should remove 
each mold, clean pocket and body of mold which has contact 
therewith. Return the mold to disk, bring the four mold- 
fastening screws to a light bearing, then tighten the three 
screws in the rim of disk very firmly, and finally tighten all 
four mold-fastening screws. Repeat this operation for every 
mold in the disk. When done, set a full cap. line and then 
readjust the left-hand or right-hand knife for any mold, then 
try every mold and observe the appearance of the smooth side 
near the face of mold for overhang. When the left-hand knife 
is set properly no overhang should be present on any slug. 
If the trouble is still present after trying ovt the foregoing 
procedure, you will doubtless have to resort to shimming the 
mold body until the trimming knife takes off just as much 
from smooth side at head of slug as on other molds. 
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COLOR EFFECTS WITH CUTOUTS OF PAPER 
BY ROBERT F. SALADE 


With pieces of colored cover paper, a pencil and a penknife, 
the artistic printer can easily make attractive silhouette 
designs, to be used in preparing illustrations for booklet cov- 
ers, folders, catalogue covers, programs, menus, etc. For 
example, the printer may desire to suggest an original sil- 
houette picture to a customer. He takes two pieces of cover 
stock, say a piece of dark green and a piece of tint green. On 
the piece of tinted stock he draws with a lead pencil the shape 
of the silhouette wanted. He cuts out the shape with a pen- 
knife as indicated by the pencil marks, and pastes the cutout 
to the surface of the piece of dark green paper. The result 
is a silhouette showing in dark color. 

Of course it is possible to cut out shapes from a piece of 
dark colored paper and paste the shapes on a piece of pale 
colored stock, but the plan suggested permits the cutting out 
of intricate shapes, filigree work, etc., without necessitating 
“register.” By this method the registering is done instantly 
and automatically. 

The color scheme may be reversed. For example, cut out 
a piece of dark colored stock in such a way that it will suggest 
a scene from the East — with a silhouette camel or two and a 
background of tall cocoanut trees. Paste this cutout over a 
piece of bright orange paper, and the orange paper will fur- 
nish a sunny skyline, just the right “ atmosphere ” for this 
subject. Beautiful “ moonlight ” scenes can be pictured by 
using pale blue paper and deep purple paper, the purple stock 
forming silhouettes of trees, a church steeple, the outlines of 
mountains, and so forth. In the same manner can be produced 
boating scenes, a sunset over mountain tops, a twilight sketch 
of part of a city, a setting of palm trees, the span of a bridge 
over a river, and many other pictures which will come to the 
mind of every person. There are so many different colors and 
tints of cover stock that it is possible to cut out from them a 
silhouette to provide for almost any kind of a subject. After 
a cutout picture has been approved by the customer, the printer 
can have a one-color printing plate made from it by the photo- 
engraving process, the same color scheme to be carried out 
in the printing, of course. 

Something unique in the way of a novelty can be originated 
by the method of cutting out the silhouette, in quantities, with 
a steel-rule cutting die on a platen printing press. Let us take, 
for example, a cover page for a booklet, catalogue or program, 
to contain a silhouette of some tropical scene: Colors of cover 
stock selected, dark green and yellow; the cutting out to be 
done on the dark green paper. The cutting die is made to the 
proper shape from two-point steel cutting rule (soft); the 
die is locked up in a chase, and the required number of pieces 
of dark green stock are cut out on a platen press. The yellow 
stock is to serve as a background to the cutout pieces of dark 
green paper. The job is completed by having the rectangular 
pieces of yellow paper “ tipped on” to the under side of the 
cutout sheets. The result is a front cover containing a pleas- 
ing picture in dark green and yellow. 

This same idea of “ tipping on” cutouts, or rather gluing a 
piece of tinted stock to the under side of a cutout of another 
color, can be applied to folders, announcement cards, menus, 
hangers, calendars, Christmas cards and odd-shaped adver- 
tising novelties. The artistic printer can think of an unlimited 
variety of silhouette picture effects and a wide range of delight- 
ful color schemes. The cutout effect on a cover paper will be 
exceptionally attractive, and recipients of the finished work 
will wonder how it was done. It is an idea that can be utilized 
in promoting new business. 





Dost thou love life? Then do not squander time, for that 
is the stuff life is made of —Benjamin Franklin. 
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Letters to a Printer’s Devil’ 


BY R. T. PORTE 


CINCINNATI, JUNE 8, 1921. 


R. R. T. PORTE, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
y: Dear Sir: Thought I would write to let 
S) you know that our ball team won the game 

: last Sunday, six to nothing. Guess that is 
| getting them, don’t vou think? I caught 
} three dandy pop ups, and made one score. 

Sister’s fellow did the umpiring. Things 

are going along fine down to the office. Mr. 
Penrose hasn’t jumped on me for a couple of weeks, but that 
is a long time for him, so I am expecting something ’most any 
day now. I try to remember which kind of ink to use on the 
different kinds of paper, but we have been using mostly bond 
paper lately, and that is why I have been keeping out of 
trouble. Mr. Penrose surely raises a row when I use bond- 
paper ink on book paper, and I have to be mighty careful. 

I was looking over the samples of the paper house the other 
day and it seems to me they have an awful lot of different kinds 
of paper, probably to make learning the printing business that 
much harder. They have flats and ledgers and bonds and 
print paper, besides poster paper, book papers, and other kinds, 
and then there are bristols and cardboard and tough check, and 
a lot of other stuff that looks just like cardboard to me, only 
of different colors and thicknesses, and some seems tougher 
than others. 

We are going to play another team soon, and the boys are 
all sure we can beat them. Wish you could get here to see the 
game. Mother promises she will come, and so will sister, as 
her fellow will probably umpire again. Our boys say he is a 
dandy, as we won the last game. 

Yours truly, 


Satt Lake City, Utan, June 18, 1921. 


My dear John: Good for your baseball team! I surely 
wish that I could see your next game, and hope that you will 
win it, too. You know that even the best teams sometimes 
lose a few games, so perhaps you will not win next time, but 
I am hoping you do. 

From your letter I take it that you are up against the paper 
game, and are discovering that there are many things to learn 
in the printing business. In fact, those of us who have been 
connected with printing for thirty or forty years, and more, 
have found out that to know even a little about printing takes 
years. To know just a little about paper alone takes an enor- 
mous amount of study. In fact, papermakers, like all others, 
are constantly at work improving their product and bringing 
out new things, so it takes time to keep in touch with all the 
new things, as well as to learn about the old ones. 

In a general way, and as a basis of understanding paper, 
it might be well to classify the various kinds of printing paper 
as we know them today. The first class of paper is what is 
known as flats. These are supposed to be rag papers of even 
texture, having a smooth flat writing surface, particularly 
adapted for pen and ink writing. Before the introduction of 
typewriters, this class of paper was more widely used than all 
others for writing purposes. Also in this class is counted 
manila papers, and what is known as engine sized paper, which 
is usually of a cheaper grade than flat writings, and also 
colored. The better grades of flats are known as superfines. 
This class of paper is now mostly used for stock-ruled items 














JoHN Martin. 


*Notr.—This is the eighth of a series of letters between Mr. Porte and a 
printer’s ‘‘ devil,’ in which Mr. Porte gives the young apprentice much helpful 
advice and encouragement on problems connected with learning the trade. 
Copyright, 1923, by R. T. Porte. 


like billheads, statements, packet and noteheads, etc., although 
even these are being crowded out by bond papers. As in all 
other papers, cheap imitation flats or superfines have been 
introduced, and have crowded out the better grades. 

Bond papers came into popularity in the writing field with 
typewriters. The smooth finish and soft surface of the flats 
did not meet the needs or uses of the typewriter as well as does 
the harder and rougher surface of the bond papers. Starting 
with a base of all rags, various substitutes have been added to 
reduce the cost of the paper, until some bonds now have little 
or no rag, and in fact are but imitations of bond papers and 
should not be called bond. Sulphite has been one of the things 
used to degrade bond papers, and the general public seems 
hardly to know the difference. There is nothing more beautiful 
than well made bond papers, nor is there anything so horrible 
as some of the imitations, which are really nothing more than 
book papers with a bond finish. The cry for cheapness has 
been the cause for this deterioration of bonds, and although 
it costs dollars to dictate and typewrite the letters, the business 
man sees only the saving of a few cents in a thousand letter- 
heads and spoils the whole effect by the use of cheap paper. 
The cheaper sulphite bonds are made in many colors, and per- 
haps for forms and interoffice uses they serve the purpose. 

Railroads were the first to adopt cheap paper, and the yel- 
low paper which is called railroad manila was produced. Dur- 
ing the war engine sized writings in very thin weights were 
used in European countries, to conserve wood and save expense. 
Bonds were also out of the question. 

Another writing paper closely related to bonds is ledger 
paper, first produced to be used in bound books of accounts. 
Great pride was taken in producing this class of paper, and 
only the very best, clean, hand-picked rags were used. A hard 
and smooth surface was produced, which made for easy pen 
writing, and permitted the erasing of errors. Like the other 
writings, ledger papers have been imitated, and many papers 
now called ledger are nothing but heavy book papers or paper 
made of sulphite, called ledger, but in reality only imitations. 
It seems that almost anything that is heavier than substance 24, 
and has a smooth finish, is called ledger paper, if put up in 
writing paper sizes or in sizes of ledger papers. 

Twenty years ago the paper question was even harder to 
understand than now, as such names as elephant, super royal, 
demy, folio, double-cap, and a lot of other names, were used to 
designate the sizes of papers, and printers who are of the old 
school still use these names. Then many papers were put up 
480 sheets to the ream, and the word quires was used to desig- 
nate 24 sheets. Tokens also was a favorite word. Today 500 
sheets constitute a ream of paper, any kind or size, and instead 
of ream weights, substance has come into use, to the confusion 
of many old-timers who simply can not get what this means. 

The word “ substance ” is used to designate the thickness of 
a paper, and in writings is based on the thickness of a sheet of 
paper 17 by 22. Substance 16 indicates paper of a thickness 
equal to a sheet of paper of which 500 sheets, size 17 by 22, 
weigh 16 pounds. Other substance numbers are used to indi- 
cate other thicknesses of paper. The trouble with many is that 
the substance number is also the weight of a ream of paper 
17 by 22, and it muddles them all up. If a number which did 
not have anything to do with a weight of paper had been used, 
probably this mixup might not have occurred, but we are in 
for it, and might as well learn the newer way and he done 
with it. So much for writing papers. 
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Book papers come in several classifications also, and in this 
class of paper have come the greatest changes in the past 
twenty years. The first material used as we use paper was 
parchment, made in Egypt, or some other ancient country. 
Block printing and also pen work were done on this paper — if 
it can be so designated. It is generally conceded that China 
made the first paper from rags, and that the idea drifted along 
until it got into Egypt again, and then into Italy, where some of 
the finest papers are made by hand to this day. Gutenberg used 
both hand-made papers and parchment in printing his famous 
Bible, and it is a question which of these he first used. 

All papers were first made by hand, the rags being ground 
to a fine pulp, mixed with water and some “ binding ” material 
or sizing, and then shook over a wire screen which separated 
the water from the mass. Finally when the fibers had become 
thoroughly mixed and the water taken out, the sheets were 
placed across poles to dry. There is quite an art in making 
good hand-made papers. To protect themselves, papermakers 
place a watermark in their papers, by means of a special dandy 
just before all the water is taken out of the mass. This leaves 
a mark very clearly seen, yet not injurious to the paper. 

Of course as the demand for paper grew it was not possible 
to continue making papers by hand, so machinery came into 
use. Now all book papers are made on great machines, which 
seem to turn a thick soup into fine sheets of paper in a remark- 
ably short time. Up in Hamilton there are several huge paper 
mills, and a trip to one or more of them would be worth while. 
I am sure that Mr. Penrose would be glad to let you off some 
day to make this trip, and the people at the mill would be glad 
to explain the various processes to you—and to any others who 
are interested. 

Of book papers there are five classes that you might be 
interested in. The first is commonly called print paper, which 
is the cheapest paper made. It is made almost wholly from 
wood, spruce trees being used for the purpose. It takes but a 
few hours, comparatively, from the cutting of a tree to the 
finished state of the paper when it is ready for the press. 

The next higher grade is called M. F., which has some rag in 
it and is made a little more carefully than print paper. The 
M. F. stands for machine finish, which almost tells its own 
story. This class of paper is used in books, magazines and 
novels requiring a paper that is better than print, yet not 
expensive. There are some better grades of M. F., however, 
because this finish is admired by many and has good printing 
qualities where fine halftone cuts are not used. For plain 
typework and for reading that is easy on the eyes, a good 
M. F. book can not be outdone, except possibly by what is 
known as antique or egg shell book —a paper having a rough 
finish that is an imitation of many hand-made papers, but with 
fairly easy printing qualities. The rough finish makes it 
“bulk ” large, and a book of 250 pages of this paper of the 
same weight to the ream is much thicker than one in which 
M. F. paper of the same weight is used. It is very popular 
for folders, brochures and books. Some very high-grade papers 
are made in this finish, and also some of the cheapest grades, 
ranking next to print paper. 

A smooth paper that is extensively used is known as S. and 
S. C., which stands for sized and supercalendered. This paper 
has a fairly high finish put on it by hot rollers passing over the 
paper very rapidly — the same principle used by your mother 
in ironing starched clothes. A starch, or sizing, is added to the 
paper, which makes it take a polish. 

A paper even more highly polished is known as enameled. 
This paper has the same base as M. F. and S. and S. C., but it 
is given a high coating of clay, animal sizing, or something of 
that sort, and when run through hot rollers it assumes a very 
high polish. Being so smooth, it is the best paper to use when 
printing halftones and for all fine book printing. As a light 
weight body paper is used, it does not have the strength of other 
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papers of equal weight, but this fault is made up for by its excel- 
lent printing qualities. Great improvements have been made 
in this paper during the past ten or fifteen years. I can remem- 
ber some of the enamel paper we used to get which smelled 
like a glue factory, and the enamel would pick off if everything 
was not favorable, and would crack wherever a fold was made. 
Gradually all these difficulties have been overcome, so that 
today you can get enamel which comes in many colors and does 
not smell, folds well, and even has a high coating but a dull 
finish. There are a great many grades not only of enamel but 
of all other papers — too many grades, in fact. The general 
tendency of manufacturers now is to cut down the number of 
brands and grades, and thus help in a way to make printing 
easier for all concerned. : 

A great advance was made in adopting the universal ream 
of 500 sheets, and the standard substance. Another step that 
can be taken is the reclassification of papers, making the words 
bond, flat, ledger and other terms really mean what they are 
supposed to mean, and all imitations labeled as such. There 
is certainly need of a pure paper law, or something of the kind. 

Do not suppose I have told you all there is to know about 
paper, or that I am an expert. I have just written you these 
few things to get you started reading about paper. The manu- 
facturers of paper in many cases are issuing books about paper, 
and probably the paper house that sells paper to Mr. Penrose 
would be glad to get you such books, if you will but ask for 
them. You may be only a printer’s “ devil” today, but some 
day you may own one of the largest plants in Cincinnati, and 
the future is what they are all looking to. It pays to be 
friendly with the boys of today, for they are the men of 
tomorrow. Too many forget this, to their own business 
detriment. 

Well, Johnny, I again hope you win the next game. Be 
sure and write me the result, as the papers out here don’t print 
all the real sporting news. Regards to all. Invite Mr. Penrose 
to the game. It might do him good. Tell him I said so. 

Your friend, R. T. Porte. 





WHAT DOES IT COST? 


How much do you pay your compositor an hour? 


Your 
pressman? Your feeder? Your bindery girl? And some of 
us are sO prosperous as to have a bookkeeper in the office — 
what do you pay her or him? 

Some of us are compelled to pay rent. It should be added 
to the cost of the job. Then we have a telephone — we have 
to pay cash for that service, we can’t take it out in trade. And 
the power and light bill comes once a month. More hard 
money. Once in a while we get a notice that our insurance 
policies are about to expire. It takes money to renew them. 

We sometimes get out a little advertising telling the mer- 
chants how good we are. Some fellows think that doesn’t cost 
anything, as the boss generally sets it himself because he thinks 
the compositor can’t get enough snap into it. And the stock 
may be a cutting. But somehow or other it costs a little, and 
Uncle Sam has to have a one-cent or two-cent stamp on those 
we mail. And again we have to have a few invoices and state- 
ments and letterheads and envelopes. But they don’t cost the 
printer anything! And presses wear out and have to be repaired. 
We should have a few dollars on hand when the typefoundry 
bills come in. 

Where does all this money come from? It comes right 
from vour selling hour, and nowhere else. Every man can 
find out, by keeping a record of hours sold —a time ticket. 
He knows how much he pays in wages. The other items must 
be added to this wage cost per hour. And a profit —if he 
thinks he ought to have it. This is the only way to eliminate 
the “sick print shop.” Try it out.— From Starch, publication 
of Calumet Ben Franklin Club, Chicago. 
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BY G. L. CASWELL 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements, 
carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 


632 Sherman street, Chicago. 


Reports on Newspaper Revenues and Expense 


In the last two issues of THE INLAND PRINTER we have 
tried by narrative methods to secure the interest of a wide 
range of publishers — especially of the smailer newspapers — 
in the matter of cost keeping in the various departments of the 
newspaper and printing business. We are convinced the 
method was effective to some degree, and now we wish to 
carry it along by the use of concrete facts and illustration. 
To do this we may quote liberally from the Inland Daily 
Press Association Bulletin and its writers without further 
credit. 

The idea of separating the departmental expense and 
income of a newspaper is not at all a new one, nor one on 
which anybody has patent right. The wonder is that more 
do not undertake to make use of it. The idea of compiling 
such figures when gathered from numerous similar publications 
and then offering these figures in comparison by way of per- 
centages is of recent origin, and was first used by a committee 
of the Inland Daily Press Association, of which the late Elmer 
E. Johnston, of the Iowa City Daily Press-Citizen, was chair- 
man, and Will V. Tufford, of Clinton, secretary. 

The average country daily press, more than other classes of 
newspapers, enters into the compilations made, and what 
applies to these newspapers may also be applied to the aver- 
age county weekly newspaper as well. 

For purposes of recording these data a simple bookkeeping 
system may be used, or even a daily cashbook with ruled col- 
umns, in which the departmental items may be entered as they 
occur, leaving only a weekly or monthly summary to be made. 
A compilation recently made shows that the present-day budget 
of the average country daily should work out about as follows: 

Income: Per Cent. 

Advertising revenue 
Circulation revenue 
Miscellaneous revenue 

Disbursements: 
Editorial department 
Advertising department 
Circulation department 
Paper and ink 
Nechanical GRPENSES 5.6 6006s cas ee caida lees 
Administration 


Three classes of newspapers are differentiated in the figures 
compiled: Class A, papers with circulations of less than 
5,000; Class B, papers with circulations from 5,000 to 10,000; 
Class C, papers with circulations over 10,000. 

The information gathered thus far is of interest to the 
newspaper business at large, as well as to each individual paper 
reporting. The figures show that with the smaller dailies 
during the past three years the relation between advertising 
and circulation revenue has remained practically unchanged. 
Among the Class A papers the editorial department expense 


Criticisms of newspapers can not be made by mail. 


has steadily increased from 13.4 per cent in 1920 to 16 per 
cent in 1922, with an increase slightly less in the larger papers. 
Circulation expense has shown a larger increase for the Class 
C papers. On Class A papers paper and ink expense is shown 
to have decreased from 17 per cent in 1920 to 13.1 per cent in 
1921, and to 9.7 per cent in 1922, while on the larger papers 
in Class C the drop has been from 23.9 per cent in 1920 to 
17 per cent in 1922. 


It is explained that the miscellaneous revenue noted is for 
waste-paper sales and for such items as are not classed under 
other headings. 

Editorial department expenses include items for salaries, 
association fees, telegraph and telephone tolls, correspon- 
dents’ pay, syndicate and features, art, etc. Advertising 
department is charged with pay roll, commissions, special 
representatives, promotion, carfare, supplies, art and matrix 
service, etc. Circulation items include pay roll and carriers’ pay, 
commissions or premiums, traveling expense, supplies, adver- 
tising, rope, twine, wrappers, postage, autos, etc. The expendi- 
ture for paper and ink includes freight, cartage and storage 
charges on these items. Mechanical expense includes many 
items — pay roll, gas, power, light, fuel, metal, matrices and 
supplies, stereotyping blankets, and all mechanical accessories. 
The administration department offers chances for the greatest 
variation, in the way of salaries, plant depreciation, rent, 
stationery, postage, advertising donations, telephones, traveling, 
bad debts, insurance, taxes, and other disbursements not 
chargeable to other departments. 

In the smaller newspaper plants where commercial printing 
equipment is also maintained, job ticket systems will afford the 
means to differentiate the expense from other departments, and 
a computation may be made of the share of rentals, adminis- 
tration and general expenses which that department should 
share. Indeed, it is essential in such shops that the printing 
department should stand on its own resources, or the owner 
should know why, if he would avoid failure or vexation. 

We have heard it stated by members of the Inland group 
that the figures thus compiled, even on the percentage basis, 
have given them cause to make investigations in their different 
departments to ascertain why their percentages differ from the 
general reports submitted. When the Inland gets its publishers 
to come out more into the open and submit these reports in 
dollars and cents, then their analysis will be much more effec- 
tive and striking. All individual reports submitted are kept 
entirely secret, but there has either been an improvement in 
all the papers reporting or a slight juggling of the figures noted, 
as the percentages now come in very much the same. 

Associations of newspapers issued less frequently than daily 
might well start working along this same line for a standardiza- 
tion of rates and business. It would save some publishers years 
of groping in the financial darkness, and give some hope of 
relaxation and recreation in their advancing years. 
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Newspaper Experiment at Morden, Canada 


Some time ago this office received from W. J. Keyes, Winni- 
peg, Canada, secretary of the Sales Managers’ Association of 
Canada, evidence of an interesting experiment in the rejuve- 
nation of a country town and a weekly newspaper by means of 
modern methods. The experiment was tried at Morden, Mani- 
toba, and the Times was the small-town paper used. The 
S. M. A. Bulletin of December gives the report in full, and 
summed up it is as follows: 

Morden is in the center of a rich district, yet its newspaper 
and merchants were not making the progress the Sales Man- 
agers’ Association considered possible. Some of their men 
went to the town and presented the proposition that they would 
organize the business men into a Morden Business Men’s Club 
and then put on a community sale just to demonstrate the 
possibilities of the territory around this town of 1,200 people. 
The Zimes was used freely with the codperation of Editor 
J. O. Ralston, and in a few days the Business Men’s Club was 
organized. Next came the organization of the community sale. 
Five strong committees were named to carry on the organiza- 
tion work, and each of the five sales managers working on the 
experiment took a place on the committees. The sale was 
finally held during the second week in November, having been 
postponed from the middle of October because of delay in 
getting the business men to take hold of it. Very bad weather 
and poor roads very materially counteracted all the efforts put 
forth. However, the sale was voted a success, even at that. 

But it is the issue of the Times for Thursday, November 9, 
that interests us. The usual appearance of the paper was 
entirely changed. From a miscellaneous lot of black and 


unsightly type and poor presswork, the paper was transformed, 
and instead of a six-column sheet of dingy appearance it 
became for the issue a seven-column sheet, all composed on a 
linotype in the Kelvin Technical High School, with modest 


headings and departmental and editorial classifications. The 
Times’ usual rate for advertising was 20 cents an inch, but 
for this issue the advertising was sold at 80 cents, and, of 
course, the circulation was greatly extended. The sales man- 
agers placed the advertising on three pages of the paper, in 
somewhat uniform spaces, all set in new light-face type, with 
light line borders on each advertisement. Most of the business 
men of the town were represented in the special edition, and in 
spite of the inclement weather most of them testified in writing 
that the experiment had been entirely satisfactory. They were 
awakened to the possibilities of Morden as a trade center. 

Just what the experience of Editor Ralston of the Times 
has been since the experiment we can only conjecture. Within 
the limits of his own resources he was compelled to use com- 
mon ten-point hand-set type, an old leverless Monona press 
and a job press of ancient vintage. The special edition was 
the product of a shop of unlimited resources. If he could 
keep up the advertising patronage and maintain the same rates 
charged by the sales managers for the special edition, he might 
soon become the owner of a modern plant like that which pro- 
duced the issue. Reverting to the old equipment and style of 
paper must have been like waking up from a dream of wealth 
and prosperity. Perhaps the vision thus gained has worked 
out to realitv. We hope it has. It can be done in a town the 
size of Morden, and the newspaper can keep such a town awake 
and alive to its best interests, but it takes work and tact and 
many other essentials to perform the miracle. In newspaper- 
ing, as in other things, people get about what they pay for. 


Study to Make Advertising Pay 
Hearst newspaper advertising is all dominated by a definite 
policy, just as other departments of the great Hearst newspaper 
business are dominated by certain policies. One instruction is 
worthy of reproduction here, and the recommendation is made 
that our newspaper publishers all give heed to it. It is this: 
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“ Encourage small advertisers. Ten regular users of ten-inch 
space are preferable to one user of one-hundred-inch space. 
Give the small advertiser service. Make his advertising make 
money for him. Advertising which does not pay the adver- 
tiser will not make profit for us.” 


There is too much of the idea of getting advertising in our 
newspapers without thought of the results to the advertiser. 
A newspaper is a continuous proposition; it goes on day by 
day, just as sure as time. It bears its overhead and production 
expense regularly, and it must have support from its sales just 
as regularly. Therefore advertising must be based on service 
and results if it is to continue at its maximum. 


Publishers, especially of the smaller newspapers, might 
profit from considering this idea of making the advertising 
pay the advertiser. Study the advertiser’s situation. Suggest 
better copy for him if he needs the suggestion, and then help 
him with the copy, if necessary. It is the day of illustrations, 
of attractive designing, of reader appeal and honest conviction. 
Special attention should be given to even the smallest adver- 
tiser, in the copy and in the construction of the advertisement, 
and a fair position and a good impression on the page are also 
important. If an advertiser looks for other means than news- 
papers in which to advertise, it is because he feels a lack of 
something and is unable to name the remedy. Once the adver- 
tiser is moving along with success he notes the means used to 
achieve it and becomes a permanent user of space, never flag- 
ging in his loyalty to the means that produces good results. 


Observations 

Next month the National Editorial Association will gather 
in the East for its annual convention. Saratoga, New York, is 
to be the official convention city, with a business session also 
in Buffalo at the beginning of a tour through that State. A 
wonderful program of sightseeing and entertainment has been 
mapped out by the officials, President J. C. Brimblecom, of 
Newton, Massachusetts, Vice-President Wallace Odell, of 
Tarrytown, New York, and Secretary H. C. Hotaling, of St. 
Paul. 


It was rather unusual to note, in a copy of the Courier- 
Reporter, of Kennewick, Washington, received at this office in 
January, a paid advertisement of the postoffice clerks and force 
of that town thanking the people for their codperation and 
assistance in handling the rush of holiday business. The adver- 
tisement stated that recently an effort had been made to 
“humanize” the postal service all over the country, and 
thanked the patrons of that office for their uniform kindness 
and courtesy in helping to attain the desired result. The pub- 
lishers have very evidently impressed the clerks of the post- 
office with the value of paid space in which to speak to the 
public. _ 


The call of every section of the country is again for printers 
— newspaper printers and foremen, job printing craftsmen, 
bookwork and colorwork artists — who seem to be passing for 
want of any adequate system of apprenticing younger men to 
take their places. Small-town newspapers, their proprietors 
aged and tired of trying to keep up with the modern machine 
way oi doing things, are giving up limited fields which will not 
pay the price of modern requirements. Nobody seems to 
scent the danger to the future of the “Art Preservative ” suff- 
ciently to organize for the training of men to handle the work, 
except that here and there, as in New York State, schools of 
printing are started with success. There is no better, more 
healthful or more agreeable occupation for a mechanica! artist 
than working with types and printing machinery. The claim 
that wages have not kept pace with other occupations is no 
longer true. In the printing industry, and especially in the 
newspaper end of the business, there is chance for more than a 
good living to the workman who can “ deliver the goods.” 
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Review of Newspapers and Advertisements 
BY J. L. FRAZIER 


Chariton Leader, Chariton, Iowa.—The local trade promotion circular is 
very good, indeed, but the appearance is not so attractive as it would be if 
there were a better balance throughout the display. One half-page space is 
found strongly displayed and the other weak. If all spaces were uniform 
with that of Ray Freed, the best of the eight on the four pages, the circular 
would be a “ humdinger.”? Print is just a wee bit pale. 

Waurika News-Democrat, Waurika, Oklahoma.—Your special sixty-four- 
page ‘ Industrial Edition’ is excellent in all respects, the print, especially, 
being deserving of praise. Taken all the way through, the advertisements aver- 
age high. Good type faces, simple arrangements, forceful display and liberal 
white space all combine to make them effective and attractive. 


The Batesville Tribune [2 
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Here is an exceptionally well arranged six-column page. Note the 
es column head in the center and the fact that between the larger 

headings in the second and fifth columns are smaller ones that enable 
the larger heads to stand out. Indeed, as a result of the contrast 
afforded, all the heads along the top stand out more clearly than if 
they were all like the one in the first column. 


Batesville Tribune, Batesville, Indiana.— An especially attractive and inter- 
esting first page makes a good impression right off the bat and the excellence of 
the paper otherwise makes that good impression lasting. We wish all papers 
were as well executed. The first page is reproduced and we hope all readers 
of this department will give particular attention, first, to the careful arrange- 
ment of the headings with a view to symmetry, but, more particularly, to the 
variety of styles, which not only add interest to the page but indicate the 
relative importance of the items over which they appear. 

Kutztown Patriot, Kutztown, Pennsylvania.— Not enough care is taken 
in writing the headings. There are wide variations in the length of lines in 
the hand-set drop-line decks, so they look disorderly. We suggest that you 
make it a rule to write the heads so there will be either fourteen or fifteen 
characters, including spaces, to the line. Where one line of a drop-line head 
is quite noticeably longer than the other —or the other two when the deck 
has three lines —the effect is bad, because of the lack of symmetry. It is 
not a good practice to have a top head at the top of every column. Not only 
is the effect displeasing under such conditions, but the heads actually work 
against each other. With alternate columns occupied with straight body- 
matter carried over from the preceding columns, or with headings decidedly 
smaller, the top heads will stand out effectively, which they do not do when 
there is one at the top of each column. Furthermore, with the same number 
of large headings, there will be some for the lower part of the page, thus 
distributing the interest. Advertisements are exceptionally well handled; they 
are forceful in appearance as a result of strong display, and inviting because 
of neat arrangement and careful whiting out. We do not like the border made 


up of diamond-shaped units which you frequently use, and prefer to see plain 
rule borders throughout. Four-point makes an ideal border for average-size 
advertisements, in fact from a two-column two-inch display (for which it is not 
too strong) to a full page, where a double four-point may be used, it is the 
most satisfactory size. As a matter of fact, two four-point rules spaced four 
points apart do not make so black a border as one six-point rule. We should 
like to see the advertisements pyramided throughout the paper, as they are 
arranged on some of the pages. The presswork is commendably good. 

Plumas National Bulletin, Quincy, California—The most praiseworthy 
feature of the new dress of your paper adopted at Easter time is the clear and 
readable size of the body type. It is nine-point and, so, larger than most 
papers use, eight-point being the general rule. The first page is attractively 
made up, too, in fact the only suggestion we can make is that the black letter 
of the machine is a little weak for headings with this size of body type. Where 
of two lines in capitals these machine-set heads ought to have one lead between 
the lines. The advertisements are good and the makeup is according to the 
pyramid, so, of course, it could not be better. A suggestion is that you use 
four-point rules as standard border. This will add to the appearance of those 
advertisements whereon the borders used are rather flossy, but not especially so, 
but it will add a great deal more to the paper as a whole. Another feature 
worthy of praise is the presswork. 

Denison Review, Denison, Iowa.— Our sincerest compliments are extended 
upon your excellent ‘ Spring Number.” It is well printed and arranged 
throughout, but the feature of greatest interest to us is the snappy appearance 
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Appropriate to the season the Plumas National Bulletin, Quincy, 
California, came out at Easter time all decked out in a new dress and 
a new headpiece. But the thing that impresses us most about it is the 
relatively large size of type used for the news matter, an open nine- 
point being used instead of the conventional eight-point. 


of the advertising. By the use of good cuts and as a result of rather unusual 
arrangements they are lifted above equally good displays that follow more con- 
ventional layouts. The advertisement for the Green Bay Lumber Company is 
crowded, and there is not suificient contrast in size between the several display 
lines, while too many features are brought out in display. 

Eart Horrer, Marengo, Illinois—%In general the advertising poster for 
the Fair’s $25,000 sale is well executed; as an example of the bargain style 
cf display (big, bold type predominating) it is satisfactory. The major display 
lines would be stronger, however, if the whole effect were not quite so bold, 
as, you understand, contrast of white space strengthens display. Black on 
white, remember, is stronger than black on gray. In some of the panels we 
find the type flush to the rules and, without a margin — or with so little as 
not to count. One should be careful to equalize the space between type and 
borders around an advertisement or panel. 
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Good Words, Atlanta, Georgia—We have been receiving your paper reg- 
ularly for some time, but as you have not asked for a review we have looked 
it over for our own interest and let it go at that. However, we want to tell 
you we enjoyed the Christmas issue very much. The green on the cover 
ought to have been a little brighter and livelier, but, aside from that, the page 
is good. The initial at the opening of the leading article on the first inside 
page is quite too fancy and altogether too small — rather, too weak — for a 
page of that size. The makeup is good, as are also the headings, while the 
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The six-column page is a difficult one to make up, absolute sym- 
metry in the arrangement of the heads being practically out of the 
question. The students’ paper of Oregon Agricultural College is of 
that size, and the very excellent result obtained by the students in 
charge of the paper is worth studying. 


Some of the heads are crowded somewhat too closely by 


print is excellent. 
a heading ought always to have 


the dashes above and the body type below; 
a reasonably good background. 

Jackson News, Jackson, Michigan.— Presswork on your “ Booster and 
Industrial Edition ” is about the best we have seen done on a perfecting press, 
at least outside the metropolitan dailies. The halftone illustrations, with which 
the edition abounds, are printed in a manner that would be creditable on a 
machine finish book, yet you have used only regular news-print. Advertise- 
ments, particularly the larger ones, are exceptionally well handled, while the 
makeup throughout is interesting and attractive. All in all, this is one of the 
best “ specials” issued in a long time. 

The Sun, Sunnyside, Washington.— Since your April 5 issue was being 
printed in green you should have been more than usually careful to carry a 
good body of ink and plenty of impression. The print is too pale. Headings 
like ‘‘ Track Team Ready ”’ ought to have at least one subordinate deck, as the 
break from such a large headline to small body type is quite too abrupt. There 
should at least be more space between them, also, by all means, a short dash. 
The machine-set heads are entirely too small; they are scarcely distinguishable 
from the body. Read the review of the Kutztown (Pa.) Patriot for pointers 
with respect to the proper length of lines for drop-line heads. Advertisements 
average high, but we find them unevenly distributed through the paper, one 
page being “ jammed” quite full of display, whereas others have very little 
on them. Also, we would urge you to arrange advertisements according to the 
pyramid. 

Homer L. Roserts, Corvallis, Oregon.— Speed the day when more of our 
newspaper publishers will be college trained. The schools of experience and 
hard knocks, of which we hear so much praise, are mighty slow, for, in them, 
the student is in the main his own instructor. In the modern school of 
journalism the students get in concentrated form the best ideas others before 
them have developed from the dawn of newspaper history down to date. So, 
we are not surprised to find a mighty fine first page on every issue of the 
Barometer, the daily of the Oregon Agricultural College. The different items 
are arranged on the page with a view to pleasing form and symmetry, which 
attracts the eye. There is variety in the headlines. We find top-heads of 
four decks, the main deck of which is composed of two lines of thirty-six point 
head letter, and smaller heads for less important items, four or five kinds in all, 
each suggesting the importance of the news. Many small-town newspapers 

ave equally attractive first pages, but there are more that do not. The 
remaining three pages are handled according to the best standards; the borders 
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are mostly plain ruie (two-point) with four-point square corners, and the 
advertisements are pyramided. The only fault we find is that there is not 
enough reading matter on the three pages inside, but that is always a problem 
on a four-page paper. The rule is fifty per cent reading matter to the page, so 
that, with the first page all reading matter, it means two pages of the remaining 
three are advertising. With two thirds of these pages filled with advertising 
they appear overcrowded. 

The Sentinel, Iowa Falls, Iowa.—We feel that your single-column news 
headings do not furnish sufficient variety — that there should be at least two 
styles — for there is too much sameness about them. The first page is made 
interesting and unusual by having the first column —headed ‘“ Views on 
Current Events,’’ an editorial feature —run the full depth of the page, the 
name of the paper appearing over the remaining five columns only. This layout 
was suggested, no doubt, by the Brisbane column in the Hearst papers and rep- 
resents a rather new and effective plan for featuring a special and important 
column. Advertisements are excellent; we admire them particularly because 
the display of almost every one in the edition is set in one style of type, Cen- 
tury Bold. Thus, the paper itself is made more inviting than it could possibly 
be if a variety of display types were used, while the advertisements have a 
greater value because the paper as a whole is readable and inviting. 

York Daily News-Times, York, Nebraska.— Since you ask especially for 
our opinion of the makeup we will say it is very good. The first page is some- 
what more sensational than we like, but it is not crude like so many papers 
which follow that style. We feel that the third deck of the No. 1 heads and 
the second of the No. 2 heads, set in lower-case eighteen-point condensed gothic 
head letter, is too large. By reducing the contrast and variety it makes the 
main deck less prominent and the page look less interesting. The advertise- 
ments are well arranged and displayed, but we do not like to see the display 
of an advertisement set in condensed, regular and extended types even of the 
excellent display letter, Cheltenham Bold. We suggest that you use the regular 
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One of the sectional first pages from the special edition of the 
Jackson (Mich.) News, which suggests an idea that may occasionally 
be employed. With thicker rules at the outside than on the inside of 
the border, and with the inner rules closer together, the suggestion of 
depth is given. The effect is helped by the tapered rules at the corners. 


throughout except in very few instances where a condensed letter seems 
demanded and that you avoid the extended letter altogether. The print is very 
good, also the makeup of advertisements, because you follow the pyramid in 
their arrangement. 

South Bergen Eagie, Lyndhurst, New Jersey.—The headings on the first 
page are disorderly in appearance and wholly lacking in the quality of sym- 
metry, which is essential to an attractive appearance. There is no excuse, no 
precedent as the lawyers would say — not that we believe in being bound by 
precedent — for a heading like the one at the top of the fourth column of the 
March 2 issue. We suggest that you refer to the first pages reproduced in this 
department for examples of good headlines and that you read especially the 
review of the Kutztown (Pa.) Patriot for pointers on the arrangement of head: 
that apply to your paper. The advertisements, as a rule, are too crowded and 
the effect is made worse by the fact that the body of most of them is set in 
bold face. Display lines, even in bold type, can not stand out forcibly against 
body in bold face. The body matter of advertisements ought to be set in 
reasonably light-face types; Bookman or Old Style Antique are about as black 
as should ever be used for the text matter of advertisements. The Hahne & Co. 
advertisement is about the best one and the only good one that seems to have 
been set in your composing room; the “ foreign ’’ advertisements are far better. 
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BY EDWARD N. TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. Replies can not be made by mail. 


A friend in Philadelphia asks: “Is this sentence, from an 
article in Current History Magazine, correct in its use of the 
plural verb: ‘ This latter point, as well as several other corre- 
lated legal phases of the divorce question, are still a bit 
vague ’?” 

The confusion arises from the conflict between a plural 
subject in the writer’s intention and a singular subject in the 
grammatical construction into which the sentence fell — 
* fell,” because the construction can not be said, without impu- 
tation of ignorance, to have been selected. The phrase which 
introduces the second subject —a logical, not a grammatical 
subject —is purely parenthetic. To illustrate: “ This is so.” 
“ This and that are so.” “ This, as well as that, is so.” 

The magazine writer would have shown more respect for 
the medium of his communication if he had cast the sentence 
in either of these molds: ‘“ The latter point and several other 
correlated legal phases of the divorce question are still vague ”; 
“the latter point, as well as several other correlated legal phases 
of the divorce question, is still vague.” 

Carelessness in composition always tends to expose the 
matter of the argument to the criticism its manner invites; 
and that is why it is worth while to be even meticulously (but 
not pedantically) careful in composition. 

Another correspondent asks: ‘“‘ What is the best training 
for a proofreader? ” and that, as they say, is “a large order.” 
Does the querist’s concern center upon the preliminary, pre- 
paratory stage, or upon methods of keeping in condition after 
initiation into the high calling of a “ corrector of the press ”? 

A person desiring to become a proofreader has a better 
prospect if he is already employed in a print shop than if he 
is engaged in some other occupation. Familiarity with type is 
a big start; one who knows the typesetter’s problems is better 
equipped for the detection and correction of type errors than 
one who has no practical acquaintance with those problems. 
And there are opportunities for occasional informal coaching 
before application for official tryout is entered. 

In preparing to become a proofreader, these are the mat- 
ters most to be regarded: Command of the proofreader’s 
symbols; acquaintance with type faces and sizes; at-homeness 
in the spelling, division and compounding of words; knowledge 
of capitalization and punctuation, and the acquisition and cul- 
tivation of the habit of unrelaxing vigilance and hundred per 
cent accuracy. After that, every bit of knowledge in history, 
languages, mathematics, science, the arts, business, politics, 
theology and statistics is of use. Alert, attentive reading is 
an important part of the proofreader’s training. 

Experience is the best training. Self-help is better than 
help by others. Good proofreaders are born, not made. The 
person who is determined to succeed and ready to pay the 
price of success will be in training all the time. His own wits, 
sharpened by desire, will be more effective than anybody’s 
coaching in warning him what to avoid and in directing his 
efforts into the most forwarding channels. 


Just as curiosities of current printing, these few quotations 
from new books may be worthy of attention: 

(1) Interesting news of man’s ingenuity linked with scien- 
tific progress fill the pages—Advertisement of a magazine. 

(2) No one but you and I know what is on those notice 
boards.—“ Ponjola,” by Cynthia Stockley (Putnam). 

(3) Inorder to make him forget whom he had been before. 
— Stella Dallas,” by Olive H. Prouty (Houghton, Mifflin). 

(4) And who but he had urged letting Devenish in? — 
“ The Grays,” by Charlotte Bacon (Putnam). 

(5) No one but he knew what this had cost him.—“ The 
Invisible Gods,” by Edith Franklin Wyatt (Harpers). 

In (1) it is hardly supposable that the writer was ignorant 
of the fact that “ news,” plural in form, is singular in gram- 
matic number, or that any one “ cranky ” enough to defy the 
convention could be writing commercial advertisements. Pre- 
sumably the collocation of the two nouns, “ ingenuity” and 
“progress,” diverted his mind to the plural. 

Generous measure is given in (2): ‘ No one but I,” and 
“No one know.” A zealous defender of the author might 
assert that the meaning of the sentence is made clear by an 
ellipsis which also gives justification to the nominative pronoun 
and the singular verb, thus: ‘“‘ No one (knows) but you and 
I know.” This would be but a clever quibble. The sentence, 
reconstructed in this way, is self-contradictory, equivalent to 
“No cne knows, but some one knows.” Grammar needs no 
such manipulation to establish its right of way! Correction of 
the sentence is simple: ‘“ No one but you and me knows.” 

No comment on (3) is needed. But what are we coming 
to, when such things issue from the house that published Lowell 
and the “Autocrat ”’? 

With (4) and (5) we return to “ but ” and its mischievous 
pranks. The problem is simplified if we compound the sub- 
jects, merely as a device of clarification: ‘ Who-but-him had 
urged ”; “ No-one-but-him knew.” Any other treatment is an 
act of evasion and distortion, not to be considered right if 
999,999 of every million writers and speakers resorted to it. 


These samples are offered not as exceptional but as repre- 
sentative. They have not been objects of microscopic 
research; hundreds like them could be found in a very few 
hours spent in exploring the new books. We.shall report some 
of these monstrosities from time to time. They are not pre- 
sented in the spirit of captious criticism, nor are they, we think, 
in the bee-in-a-tar-barrel classification. It is not a pleasure to 
have such errors of carelessness and ignorance confronting you 
from almost every page of a new book. Authors and publishers 
are to blame; the authors, as originators of the offense; the 
publishers, as compounders of the felony. Some unhappy 
proofreader has shuddered over every one of them, and per- 
haps has had his hopes of heaven lessened by the sense of guilt 
springing from his compulsory participation in the crime — for 
such, by all the laws of grammar, is every one of these viola- 
tions of the code. 
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The Kinship of Printing, Art and Nature 


BY ROYAL BROOKS 


3) HERE is a widely accepted impression pre- 
» vailing among lovers of art that the artist 
creates beauty. The opinion held seems to 
4 be that the artist “in some mysterious way, 
| by virtue of a special gift, actually evolves 
} from within his own consciousness forms of 

grace and loveliness; that however deeply 
the artist sinks himself in nature, art yet 
remains intensely individual; that in representing nature he 
adds to the impression which he secures from nature a per- 
sonal quality which becomes the most important part of the 
work.” That this theory of art, which has been part and parcel 
of the stock beliefs of layman, critic and connoisseur, is not 
supported by the evidence, John W. Beatty, the well known 
painter, who for almost thirty years has been Director of Fine 

Arts of the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, sets 

out to prove in his book, “ The Relation of Art to Nature,” 

a limited edition of which has just come from the press of 

William Edwin Rudge, Mount Vernon, New York. 

This exquisitely printed book is itself an excellent specimen 
of the printer’s art, and as such tends to prove the remarkable 
observation voiced by William A. Kittredge, one of America’s 
foremost typographical art directors, in a lecture he delivered 
recently before J. L. Frazier’s class in advertising typography 
in Chicago. Mr. Kittredge expressed the opinion that it was 
impossible to produce a beautifully printed page if the thought 
expressed in the text itself was not beautiful and harmonious. 
At first blush the speaker’s statement did not seem fully con- 
vincing, but that it contains a profound element of truth will 
not be denied by those who will carefully read Mr. Beatty’s 
philosophical treatise on “ The Relation of Art to Nature” 
and take critical note of the typography, which was done by 
Bruce Rogers. Here is an example of complete harmony of 
text and type. The ideas expressed by the author are con- 
sidered and mature, and are presented in logical order; the 
language employed is that of the master of the English tongue 
who is thoroughly conversant with the laws of composition and 
rhetoric. The body type selected is Caslon Old Style; it is 
machine set, but the spacing is done with painstaking care. 
The book is printed on deckle-edged hand-made Italian Fabri- 
ano stock; the margins are ample to give each page an effect 
that is distinctive and characterful. The kinship of thought 
and typography is manifest and should be discernible to the 
thoughtful observer. 

Creators of artistic printing, students of the subject, and 
printers who are striving to achieve a higher degree of crafts- 
manship, should find much that is inspirational and instructive 
in Mr. Beatty’s book. The question that may logically present 
itself at this point is: ‘“ Has the relation of art to nature any 
bearing upon the relation of art to printing? ” To approach the 
answer it may be well to quote the dictionary definition of art. 
Art, according to Funk & Wagna!l’s Standard Dictionary, is 
“the skilful and systematic arrangement or adaptation of 
means for the attainment of some end; the practical applica- 
tion of knowledge; a system of rules devised for procuring 
some scientific, esthetic or practical result.”” While the term 
art is definite, it also is elastic, and for that reason the thoughts 
expressed by the masters upon this subject and its relation to 
nature should be of vital interest to printers who produce 
artistic specimens. While Mr. Beatty may not have had the 
printer in mind, there is something of real value to the printer 
in Mr. Beatty’s observation on the purpose of art: “ During 
all the great periods of art able men have striven earnestly to 














attain a knowledge of character and beauty and to achieve 
their truthful representation. Even when the purpose of the 
artist has been to express some specific idea or to record some 
incident or historical event, the work has lived, not because 
of the idea conveyed or the interest which attaches to the sub- 
ject, but because it has portrayed character in a powerful 
manner, or because it has expressed the qualities of beauty 
which are inherent in nature. Upon these qualities, as they 
have been understood and translated by the artist, has 
Gepended the life of every great painting and work of sculp- 
ture. I believe this to be a fundamental and far-reaching truth, 
accepted almost universally by painters and sculptors. This 
is equivalent to saying that the chief value of a work of art 
lies in its power to give esthetic pleasure.” Doesn’t the work 
of the printer go even farther than this? Printing conveys 
accurate information, it renders possible the great diffusion of 
knowledge; it has taken the classics out of the monasteries 
and made them accessible to all humanity; printing brings the 
news of the world to our doors; it expedites commerce. 
Printing transcends all the arts in that it has brought repro- 
ductions of the masterpieces of the art galleries of the world 
into the homes of the people. Leonardo da Vinci, Michel- 
angelo, Diirer, Hogarth, Corot, Millet, Whistler, Homer, 
Mauve, Rodin, Thayer, Ranger and Segantini would have lived 
in vain, so far as most of the people of the world are con- 
cerned, had not the printer reproduced their priceless works 
which adorn the world’s art galleries and made them available 
for all the people. The letters of Paul, the psalms of David, 
the philosophy of Socrates and Plato, the logic of Aristotle, 
and the poetry of Shakespeare and Goethe are ours by the 
grace of printing. 

Mr. Beatty holds that the chief and highest purpose of the 
work of the artist is in representation of truth and character 
as these do usually exist. He continues: “ While the painter 
has used his art to record history, to tell stories, and to express 
emotions and convictions, his chief mission is to extract from 
nature her many beautiful forms and harmonies and to present 
these in pleasing fashion. In this way the artizan, drawing 
upon the great multitude of beautiful forms and colors exhib- 
ited by nature and so lavishly spread everywhere in the animal 
and plant creations, cunningly fashions patterns and combina- 
tions, weaving these into rugs and adapting them to the many 
beautiful objects with which we are familiar. The 
ability to see and understand nature is dependent upon mental 
power. The man of limited mental power will see little; the 
one of great power will see much. The latter will apprehend 
the subtle, elusive qualities in a way impossible to the former. 
This is equivalent to saying that the great artist must bring 
to his task a great mind. A great mind is that power which is 
vaguely described as genius; it is what enables men to accom- 
plish great things in every field of human endeavor. The ques- 
tion is not whether the great artist possesses superior power, 
but rather how important are the inevitable traces of personal 
predilection or technical manner revealed in nearly all works of 
art as compared with the truthful presentation of the funda- 
mental qualities the artist has discovered and undertaken to 
represent.” 





“ Knowing Birds Through Stories,” by Floyd Bralliar, is a 
volume of short sketches describing the characteristics and 
habits of North American birds. The book is illustrated with 
twelve color plates and many other illustrations in black and 
white. Published by Funk & Wagnalls, New York city. 
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This department is designed particularly for the review of technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. The Inland Printer Company will receive 
and transmit orders for any book or publication. A list of technical books kept in stock will be found 
in our catalogue, a copy of which will be sent upon request. 


“Creative Selling’ 


That peculiar species of the genus homo designated as the 
“high-pressure salesman” has unwittingly rendered American 
business a worth-while service. This type of salesman’s con- 
tribution toward the new way of facilitating sales came through 
the creation of an absolute necessity of evolving some plan of 
getting through the doors of executives with sales messages 
— doors that had been bolted to so-called salesmen who were 
versed in all the latest tricks of gaining entrance to the private 
office. Necessity being the mother of invention, the necessity 
of establishing contact between the man who had something 
to sell and the man who had a particular need of a certain 
commodity or service, was patent. Direct-mail advertising 
came into this niche and opened the doors that had been bolted 
against personal sales representatives. The development and 
perfection of the science of direct advertising as an effective 
and economical medium has been preached, practiced and car- 
ried forward by such outstanding individuals as Homer J. 
Buckley, of Chicago, Brad Stephens, of Boston, and Robert E. 
Ramsay, of New York city. And now comes Charles H. 
Mackintosh, former international president of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, with an instructive book that 
is a distinct contribution to the worth-while literature on the 
subject. The principles enunciated by Mr. Mackintosh in his 
book, ‘‘ Creative Selling,” are applicable whether one is engaged 
in the work of creating direct-advertising pieces, or engaged 
in the business of closing sales that were stimulated through 
printed salesmanship. 

We quote Mr. Mackintosh’s definition of selling as being 
a fair sample of the soundness of the ideas and thoughts 
expressed throughout this readable volume: “ Selling is sim- 
ply applied common sense, and any one who was born with 
common sense may be a salesman. It has been said that a 
salesman must have ‘personality,’ but every one has that. 
Even the deaf, dumb and blind beggar has his bit of personality 
and may be a successful salesman, if he uses common sense 
in bringing the pathos of his condition to the attention of his 
patrons. A masterful personality may help, but the lack of it 
need not hinder any one from making a success in selling. The 
best insurance salesman I know has the personality of a coun- 
try school teacher, but he writes a million dollars in policies 
every year. He claims that his unobtrusive and inoffensive 
personality makes it possible for him to get in where stronger 
personalities might be held up because they would be suspected 
of having something to sell. Nor is cleverness needed in sell- 
ing. Indeed, the salesman is better off without it, because 
success in selling begins with the ability to lead others to think 
as we do. Most people are not clever, and can not be led to 
think clever thoughts. Their minds are simple, and the 
thoughts of which they are capable are necessarily limited 
accordingly.” 

The author seems to be so enthusiastic about his subject 
that he is carried away occasionally in flights that resemble in 


tone and rhythm the style of Herbert Kaufman. But these 
brief excursions into the realm of verbiage that carries 
“punch” do not impair to any appreciable degree this sound 
work of Mr. Mackintosh. Since it is safe to predict that 
“Creative Selling” will go into many editions, the author 
would do well to edit out the moralizing cadences, and delete 
a platitude or two anent Monsieur Coué, “the druggist from 
Nancy who heals without drugs.” Part two of the book gives 
actual working plans to successful selling. Here the author 
analyzes the procedure that will lead to successful merchandis- 
ing. This volume should replace a goodly number of books 
currently used as texts on selling in courses in business admin- 
istration and in schools of commerce. It is a volume that no 
good salesman, copy man or designer of direct advertising can 
well afford to overlook. 

“Creative Selling.” by Charles Henry Mackintosh; 184 
pages; cloth. Published by D. Appleton & Co., New York 
city. Copies may be secured through The Inland Printer 
Company. 

“Elementary Printing” 

Frank P. Rich, instructor in printing in the Tyler Street 
Prevocational Center, Boston, has recently revised his text 
book, “ Elementary Printing,’ and has brought forth a book 
that bids fair to become the standard text covering the instruc- 
tion in printing given in the vocational schools of this country. 
Mr. Rich has worked out the lessons logically and as the 
instructions given are simple, understandable and compre- 
hensive this book should prove to be a very valuable aid to 
instructors in typography. Every apprentice and many a 
compositor could learn much by studying this work. 

“Elementary Printing,’ by Frank P. Rich; 55 pages; 
cloth. Published by the author. Copies may be secured 
through The Inland Printer Company. 


‘Controlling the Finances of a Business”’ 

Printers who have thrived as a result of turning out quality 
work at prices based on known costs will find the new book, 
“Controlling the Finances of a Business,” by James O. 
McKinsey, certified public accountant, and Stuart P. Meech, 
instructor in financial administration, University of Chicago, 
to be helpful if plans for the expansion of. the business are 
under consideration. In this book the authors describe the 
financial task as involving the following: (1) Determining the 
amount of capital needed; (2) securing that capital as cheaply 
as possible; (3) properly controlling its investment and use; 
(4) properly controlling the profits which arise from its 
investment. 

In the results of their wide experience, the authors explain 
the relation of the business cycle to financial administration; 
devices for securing capital like commercial paper, stock and 
bonds; checks on disbursements, such as budgetary control 
and credit supervision; and problem’ of reserves, dividends and 
surplus. The volume embodies business and _ professional 
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accounting experience which every business man can use in 
organizing his financial system and laying a solid foundation 
for his financial plans. 

“Controlling the Finances of a Business,’ by James O. 
McKinsey and Stuart P. Meech; cloth, 542 by 8% inches, 
638 pages. Published by the Ronald Press Company, New 
York city. Copies may be secured through The Inland Printer 
Company. 


“The Master Printers’ Annual and Typographical 
Year Book, 1923” 


The fourth annual edition of the directory and year book 
of the printing trade of Great Britain has just been received 
from the publishers. Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co., Limited. 
It was printed by the Westminster Press, Harrow road, Lon- 
don, England. The book is substantially the same as it has 
been in previous years, only slight revisions having been 
included in this year’s edition. One of the supplementary fea- 
tures of the volume is a four-page report on the past year’s 
printing in America, written by Robert O. Ballou, managing 
editor of the Ben Franklin Monthly, Chicago. Valuable lists 
included are those of the various organizations of printers in 
Great Britain, and the trade directory of the printing estab- 
lishments of the British Isles. 

“The Master Printers’ Annual and Typographical Year 
Book, 1923,” edited by Richard Arthur Austen-Leigh and 
Gerard T. Meynell. Published by Spottiswoode, Ballantyne 
& Co., Limited, 1 New Street square, London, E. C., England. 


A Publisher’s Tribute to His Coworkers 


It is obviously a difficult matter to accurately estimate 
which department of any publication, whether the business, 
editorial, advertising, mechanical or circulation department, 
contributes most to the success of a given newspaper or maga- 
zine. The combination of all departments working in close 
harmony toward a common goal is, to be sure, the ideal situa- 
tion. The best possible editorial content would be wasted 
if the physical appearance of the publication were injured by 
slovenly makeup, inferior typography and poor presswork. 
The advertising, which affords the major portion of the reve- 
nue, would not be of value and could not be procured if the 
circulation, built upon the strength of reader interest created 
by the editorial content, were not maintained efficiently. And 
the whole undertaking would be impossible without the entre- 
preneur who invests his money and takes the risk at the outset. 

These basic principles have been observed in the building 
of Vogue, New York city, a magazine purchased in 1909 by 
Conde Nast. At that time it had 14,000 circulation and its 
advertising revenue for the year was $100,000. In 1922 the 
circulation reached 150,000 copies and the advertising receipts 
went well over $2,000,000. How this remarkable growth was 
achieved is told by the publisher, Mr. Nast, in a striking edi- 
torial which appeared in the thirtieth anniversary number of 
Vogue, a beautifully bound volume of which has recently been 
forwarded to us by the publisher. In Mr. Nast’s review of 
the history of the magazine. it is especially interesting to note 
that the man in charge of the physical appearance of the 
magazine and the woman who directs the editorial content are 
subjects of the most eloquent tributes. After summarizing 
the high spots that have made for the phenomenal success of 
his magazine, the publisher says: 

“ And now I come to the two personalities who have been 
the greatest factors in the development of Vogue. One is 
Heyworth Campbell, its art director. His keen sense of deco- 
ration and proportion and his almost instinctive appreciation 
of every form of beauty have given to the editorial pages of 
the magazine an individuality and distinction that are wholly 
his own. His makeup of the Vogue pages, that is to say, the 
skilful handling, assembling, and arranging of type, photo- 
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graphs and drawings, has created a style for magazine pages 
which has been widely foilowed or more or less adopted by 
other magazines, not only in America and England, but in the 
capitals of Europe as well. 

“ But my fondest tribute must be to that figure who, more 
than any other, has dominated every phase of Vogue in the 
making — Edna Woolman Chase, its editor. There are few 
women, I think, whose character and tastes are more essentially 
feminine; and yet there are few men who bring to the solving 
of business problems keener insight, broader vision, or clearer 
thinking than the woman who has stood so diligently watching 
over the pages of Vogue during the past ten years as its editor- 
in-chief, and before that as its managing editor. Few people 
realize the variety of talents required in an editor. It is not 
only a literary or journalistic problem, or one dependent on 
good taste in the selection of drawings and photographs. It 
is a problem involving all of these qualities, to be sure, but 
added to them there must be a genius for organization, a prac- 
tical knowledge of advertising, and unfailing tact in the man- 
agement of the personnel. I am satisfied that in Mrs. Chase 
are combined these rare and seemingly contrary qualities, and 
it has been because of her ability in all of these special direc- 
tions that we have been able to build up a periodical that 
appears on four continents and in three different languages.” 


“Building Better Business for Printers’’ 

The New York Employing Printers’ Association, Incorpo- 
rated, the New York city branch of the United Typothete of 
America, has recently issued an instructive booklet setting 
forth the history and growth of the printers’ trade associations 
in this country. In citing the progress of the printing industry 
in New York it is pointed out that in 1693 the first printing 
plant in New York was established at 81-83 Pearl street by 
William Bradford, who came to that city from Philadelphia, 
where he had the distinction of being the first printer. Anent 
the growth of the industry in New York, the booklet says: 

“Jn 1752 there were three printing plants in New York 
city. From this time the industry began to grow, and in 1791 
the first typefoundry was started to meet its requirements. 
As the city grew industrially, printing rapidly developed to 
serve its ever-increasing needs. The invention of the cylinder 
press in 1813, the typecasting machine in 1838, followed by the 
rotary press and later the web press, the linotype machine 
together with other inventions, made printing production pos- 
sible in large quantities. Most of the mechanical development 
for quantity production of printing has been made within the 
last fifty years.” 

Statistics quoted show that fifty years ago the annual 
output of the printing industry in New York city was approxi- 
mately $5,000,000. Today the value of the annual product 
from its composing rooms, pressrooms and binderies amounts 
to approximately $180,000,000, the capital invested totals 
$110,000,000, and its 2,100 plants employ 45,000 people, with 
an annual pay roll of $60,000,000. 


Industrial Standardization Shows Progress © 


The 1923 year book of the American Engineering Standards 
Committee indicates that the movement for industrial stand- 
ardization is going forward rapidly. Trade associations and 
general commercial bodies have shown increased interest in 
standardization work, with the result that more than 120 indus- 
trial and trade associations have become affiliated with the 
American Engineering Standards Committee. The commit- 
tee’s work touches the printing industry in the program of 
safety measures which it has advanced. Its safety program 
includes a code for power presses and foot and hand presses. 
Those who are interested in this important work will receive 
complete information by writing to the committee at 29 West 
Thirty-ninth street, New York city. 
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Incidents in Foreign Graphic Circles 


GREAT BRITAIN 

BRITISH paper traders are experiencing 
losses because of the French occupation of 
the Ruhr district. 

FREDERICK VILLIERS, the famous war cor- 
respondent and artist, died April 3, aged 
seventy. He left an estate valued at £999. 

AccorpincG to its last annual report, the 
Society of Correctors of the Press had 1,317 
members and possessed funds to the amount 
of £21,714. 

A PRINTER reports that he received these 
instructions from an Irish customer: “ Send 
me a proof and I will send you the wording 
afterwards.” 

THE new superannuation scheme of the 
London Society of Compositors went into 
effect in April. It provides for pensions 
up to £2 a week. 

As A result of the agitation against the 
Free Church Touring Guild having had 
printing done in Germany, the president 
and vice-presidents of this organization have 
resigned. 

Two pressroom employees of the London 
Times, Frederick Maude and William Rich- 
ardson, have been retired with pensions, 
both having reached fifty years of service on 
the Times. 

Ir 1s suggested by one of the London 
dailies that daintily gotten up books would 
be preferable as dance favors to the flimsily 
constructed and generally useless things dis- 
tributed as party souvenirs. 

Tue Caslon Letter Foundry has taken 
notice of Mr. Werner’s recent criticisms of 
the Caslon Old Face, and devoted a half 
page in its February Circular, not to meet 
his arguments, but to call him a crank and 
make fun of his opinions. 

Tue Government’s Stationery Office has 
had a strike on its hands, some six hundred 
members of the National Union of Printing 
and Paper Workers having stopped work 
in its London works, in addition to about 
two hundred in its works at Harrow. 

A DINNER to increase the funds for a wing 
of forty beds at the Lloyd Memorial Caxton 
Seaside Home for Men and Women, at Deal, 
Kent (dedicated to officers and men of the 
printing, stationery and allied trades who 
fell in the war), was held at the Hotel Cecil, 
London, on March 10. The sum of £1,473 
was raised as a result. 

QuotEp from the Caxton Magazine: 
“With regard to type, Messrs. Caslon point 
out that there are three standards of type 
used in most of the South American coun- 
tries. Some printing offices are fitted out 
with American type on the British point 
system, others with German type and others 
with French Didot type.” The above italics 
are ours. What will the American type- 
founders say about this British claim? 

In notINcG the issue of a “ Rapid Decimal 
Calculator ” by an English publishing house, 
one of the trade papers calmly declared: 
“We have not yet reached the stage when 
a decimal coinage is necessary.” How can 
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any argument influence such stolidness? 
Yet nearly all the rest of the world has 
decimal money. 

Wa TER MontcoMery JAcksoN, who is 
reputed to have made more money than any 
of his contemporaries in the publishing busi- 
ness, died March 19, at Gibraltar, aged 
sixty. He was associated with the publica- 
tion of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica ” and 
of encyclopedias. etc., in Spanish for the 
South American market. 


’ 


Tue word “ Natsopa” is frequently used 
as an abbreviated designation of the Na- 
tional Society of Operative Printers and 
Assistants. It may be all right, but it really 
does look like a trade name for some com- 
modity as, for instance, soap. Such words 
are very puzzling to the uninitiated and 
therefore a nuisance to the general reader. 
Among such words are the German “Hapag” 
and “ Bugra.” 

BEING more or less of a musician, and 
therefore coming in contact with much 
sheet music, your correspondent wishes to 
add the force of his conviction to these 
remarks, recently appearing in the Printers’ 
Register: ‘“ How is it that the public tol- 
erates the soft and easily tearable paper on 
which folio music is usually printed? Very 
little use causes the folds to give way, and 
every musician knows how easy it is then 
for leaves to go astray. Surely there is a 
field for a publisher who will adopt good 
tough paper in its place, even though print- 
ing upon it may be a little more difficult.” 

THE raising of the postage rate on post 
cards to 1 penny, in 1918, reduced the in- 
come of the post card manufacturers thirty 
per cent, and the further increase to 1% 
pence, in 1922, lessened the income fully 
50 per cent more, leaving the post card busi- 
ness but a shadow of its former self. The 
post card trade is making every possible 
effort to induce the postoffice department 
to return to the prewar rate of 14 penny for 
post cards, and — for the benefit of all other 
businesses — the rate of 1 penny for letters. 
The department, however, is fearful of a 
deficit, and therefore disinclined to make 
reductions in postage, and at present will 
give no hope for changes. 

EnciisH and French statisticians (who 
probably had some spare time) have made 
an investigation of English and French 
orthography and have computed that in 
French spelling thirteen per cent of the let- 
ters are useless, the omission of which would 
reduce the cost of French printing by 
$2,500,000, and that in English spelling 
twelve per cent of the letters are unneces- 
sary, which if omitted would lessen the 
printing costs by $37,500,000 a year. Which 
means, if the English and French were not 
so lavish in the use of superfluous “ silent ” 
letters in writing and printing their lan- 
guages, a total of $40,000,000 per year could 
be saved in printing alone, not to speak of 
the time and paper that might be saved in 
penning and typewriting. 


THE postoffice department points out the 
evils of so-called “trap” envelopes for 
printed matter, that is, such as have the 
openings for the flaps so wide that letters 
may slip into them and thus get lost. Some 
regulations as to the width of flap openings 
are proposed. In connection with this, your 
correspondent will mention that he once 
received a foreign pamphlet into the open 
envelope of which a letter addressed to a 
Berlin lady had slipped. It had thus gone 
some seven thousand miles out of its way. 
In order that no misunderstanding should 
arise between the sender and the addressed 
party, we promptly forwarded it to the 
Berlin address, together with the explana- 
tion of its delay in transmission. 

It woutp seem that the demand of the 
Federation of Master Printers for uniform- 
ity in the thickness of copper and zinc proc- 
ess plates, also of stereos and electros, is a 
most reasonable one; yet the purveyors of 
plates and blocks are not overfriendly to the 
idea, alleging that the expense of securing 
uniformity would be quite appreciable in 
their yearly accounts; the request meant 
such a radical alteration from the course 
pursued at the present time that the matter 
would have to be thoroughly discussed be- 
fore a promise of the desired standardiza- 
tion could be given. The printers are asking 
that zinc and copper plates should be six- 
teen gage, and that stereo and electro plates 
be one pica thick. A uniform bevel on un- 
mounted plates is also desired. 

GERMANY 

AN oFFsET platen press has been patented 
by Grosse & Kurz, press manufacturers, at 
Dresden. 

To MAKE paper from potato vines is the 
subject of a patent issued to Heinrich Eggers 
and Dr. Adolf Burlin, of Bremen. 

Aw Italian newspaper, Gagliardetto, has 
been started in Berlin, to cater to the many 
Italian laborers and employees who have 
located in the city. 

Tue president of the police at Berlin sus- 
pended for two weeks the communist paper, 
Die Rote Fahne, under an article of the law 
for the protection of the Republic. 

In addition to the Government Printing 
Oifice, thirty private offices are engaged in 
the printing of bank notes. Fourteen paper 
mills are supplying the required paper. 

Twenty large business corporations have 
now declared their willingness to have the 
sizes of all their printed matter conform to 
the newly established standardized paper 
formats. 

Tue Central office of the German Rail- 
way Systems announces that it is altering 
its blanks, forms, etc., to conform to the 
sizes set up as standards by the Standardiza- 
tion Committee of the German Industries, 
and requests that all business communica- 
tions addressed to it by the public conform, 
in the size of the paper containing them, to 
the same standards. 
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Tue Moderne Buchdrucker prints a fac- 
simile of the first German newspaper to be 
printed on a power press. It was the Ber- 
linische Nachrichten and is dated January 
25, 1823 (one hundred years ago). 

Georc FriepricH GIESECKE recently cel- 
ebrated his fiftieth year of connection with 
the celebrated J. G. Schelter & Giesecke 
typefoundry at Leipsic. At the same time 
he reached his seventieth year of age. In 
his younger days he spent two years in the 
United States to familiarize himself with 
American typefounding machinery and 
methods. He has continuously striven to 
improve the printer’s utensils and has done 
much for standardization of type. He was 
one of the leaders of the great International 
Printing Exposition of 1914 in Leipsic. 

As 1s familiar to all who know the type- 
writer, every character takes up the same 
space, be it an i or a W. To obviate the 
repulsive appearance of typewritten matter 
due to this defect, A. Ott, of Obercassel, has 
invented (and patented) a typewriter mech- 
anism or escapement which permits the use 
of three widths of characters—thin, me- 
dium and wide — and allows the paper car- 
riage to advance in accordance with the 
width of the character printed. If his device 
is successful, as it merits to be, American 
typewriter manufacturers will be due to 
wake up. 

Accorp1nc to the Versailles treaty, Ger- 
many is to furnish 300,000 books to replen- 
ish those lost when the library of Louvain 
was burnt in warfare. So far eleven car- 
loads of books, totaling almost 300,000, have 
been delivered. Many of these are dupli- 
cates from the stocks of German libraries. 
Naturally it is not possible to furnish copies 
of all the books destroyed, first, because 
many were rare copies, and secondly, be- 
cause there is no book catalogue of the 
Louvain library in existence. Searches are 
being made in domestic and foreign anti- 
quarian bookshops for early manuscripts 
and incunabula, to enrich the new Louvain 
collection in these branches. 

Were the printing and bookbinding cost 
reckoners of Germany (now that the mark 
is so reckless in its dropping of value) 
ready to wander into insane asylums, we 
would not find occasion for surprise. Just 
note the following changes in prices of some 
bookbinding materials: 


Full Calf Gold Leaf, 
Glue, per Leather, No. 70, 


per book, 
in marks. 


Prices in kilogram, __ per sq. foot, 
1922: in marks. in marks. 

January 

February ..... 


September .... 
October 

November .... 
December .... 

To vs, who recognize no gender in the 
article “the,” it may seem strange that 
in other languages the names of newspapers 
and magazines have gender and that the 
articles placed in front of them must con- 
form to gender. The Deutscher Buch- und 
Steindrucker has just compiled a list of 
foreign publication names, in which it shows 
the idiomatic use in connection with them 
of Der, Die and Das (the German mascu- 
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line, feminine and neuter equivalents of 
the). We note, for instance, in the list: 
Der Herald, Die Tribune, and Das Journal. 
We also note Der [l’] Avenir, Die [la] 
Chronique, and Das [I’} Echo de Paris, 
representing the genders of the French arti- 
cles. In addition, Der, Die and Das are 
subject to declension of number and case, 
when Dem, Den and Des come into play. 


FRANCE 


Ir 1s reported that the Académie Fran- 
caise has adopted the word “ interview ” 
into the French language. 

TuE distinction of Chevalier of the Le- 
gion of Honor has been given Léon Ber- 
teaux, founder and editor of the Courrier 
du Livre, a Parisian printing trade paper 
existing since 1899. 

PROHIBITION in the United States affects 
the French printing trade to its disadvan- 
tage, because there is no longer a call for the 
labels formerly necessary on the bottles of 
wines, champagnes and liqueurs that were 
exported to America. 

Because of present circumstances, as 
uncertain as those of 1917-1918, French 
papermakers can not quote a fixed price 
and only accept orders without specified 
terms. La Papetrie says that the future of 
the paper industry is obscure and no one can 
make a forecast. 

Tue “Annuaire de l’Imprimerie, 1923,” 
lists 791 printing offices in Paris. In addi- 
tion for this city are listed 262 lithographic 
concerns and 53 doing both type and stone 
printing. In France outside of Paris and in 
the colonies there are 3,454 printing offices, 
155 lithographing plants and 693 doing both 
type and stone printing. 

A CIRCULAR issued in 1859 has recently 
been unearthed. It refers to a machine 
called Mariatype, which, as its inventor 
(one Cyprien Combrarieu, of Paris) 
claimed, could cast, not per minute, but per 
second, myriads of perfect letters. Along 
with this machine the inventor also pre- 
sented a composing machine to set the type 
produced by the Mariatype. The circular 
went into much detail as to the great possi- 
bilities and value of these inventions. They 
must have died “a-borning,” however, as we 
have never seen previous mention of them. 

Wuat is believed to be the oldest “ book ” 
in the world consists of the two “ Goudea 
cylinders,” now in the Louvre Museum. 
The name Goudea was borne by a priest- 
king reigning about 2,100 years before 
Christ, before the time of Abraham. The 
Assyrians and Chaldeans had the practice 
of writing records on cylinders made of a 
hard substance. P. Hilaire de Barenton, 
holder of a prize given by l’Academie Fran- 
caise, has now succeeded in a complete de- 
ciphering of the text on these two cylinders. 
It tells the story of the erection and organ- 
ization of a temple. 

BRAZIL 


Tue Finance Committee of the Brazilian 
Senate has approved a concession for the 
erection of a mill which is to produce print- 
ing paper from domestic raw materials. 
The State is to furnish fifty per cent of the 
capital. In 1912 there were fourteen paper 
mills operating in Brazil, with a daily pro- 
duction of fifty tons of paper and forty 
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tons of boards. Of these but five were 
with modern equipment. Before 1914 nearly 
all the mills were in financial difficulties and 
worked short time. The war, which hin- 
dered imports, tended to put them all on 
their feet again. They now work day and 
night, and make good profits, but their out- 
put is mainly packing paper and a poor 
quality of boards. The promoters of the 
new mill have in view the expenditure for 
equipment of 650 milreis for each ton of 
production capacity. Water power will be 
used and it is proposed to make book, 
ledger, bond and coated papers. 


ITALY 

Tus country’s foremost graphic maga- 
zine, Il Risorgimento Grafico, put out a 
specially noteworthy January issue,in which 
it used a new dress for its letterpress —a 
face decidedly more readable than the one 
it previously used, however “ artistic ” this 
was. The new face is a clear, clean-cut 
fourteen-point Roman, somewhat in the 
Bodoni style, but with subdued ascenders 
and descenders, allowing the small lower- 
case letters to be in generous proportion 
to the capitals. The editor has discontin- 
ued the fad of centering the last lines of his 
paragraphs, for which he is to be com- 
mended. Many superior and _ attractive 
specimens of jobwork and pictures in 
monochrome and colors are bound up with 
this issue, and add greatly to its value. 


SWEDEN 

EXTENSIVE preparations have been com- 
pleted for the International Congress of 
Master Printers, which will be held in 
Gothenburg, June 4 to 6, 1923. George H. 
Carter, public printer of the United States, 
has been appointed by President Warren G. 
Harding as the official representative of the 
United States to the congress. Mr. Carter 
has also received a commission to represent 
the United Typothetz of America as dele- 
gate, and has been authorized to represent 
the International Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union of North America. 


RUSSIA 

RECENTLY 4,000 German books arrived 
in Moscow, which had been bought in Leip- 
sic by the Russian Government. They were 
mostly on economic and _social-political 
subjects, though high-class literature and 
works on art, history and pedagogy were 
well represented. Similar book purchases 
were made in Italy, including all matter 
relating to the Fascisti movement. The 
most important of the imported works are 
to be translated into Russian. 

JUGO-SLAVIA 

AN ATTEMPT was made one night in 
March to destroy with bombs the printing 
office of the Deutsche Volksblatt, a German 
paper published in Novisad. The bombs 
must have been of an amateurish character, 
since they accomplished no damage beyond 
dirtying up the machinery with debris. The 
attack is ascribed to excitement incidental 
to an election for members of parliament. 


BELGIUM 
AccorpINnc to the “Annuaire de Il’Imprim- 
erie, 1923 ” there are in Belgium 1,211 print- 
ing offices, 24 lithographing plants and 256 
doing both type and stone printing. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 
Items for this department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


Mail Advertising Service Convention 
Plans Made 

Plans are now being completed for the 
1923 convention of the Mail Advertising 
Service Association of North America, 
which will be held at St. Louis, Missouri, 
on October 22 and 23. Members of a com- 
mittee on arrangements are: Chairman, 
Joseph H. Robinson, Atlas Letter Service, 
Chicago; vice-chairman, W. C. Hutchin- 
son, Commercial Letter and Advertising 
Company; Phil C. Rosenbaum, Acme Let- 
ter Service; Miller Hageman, Hageman 
Publicity Agency; Charles W. Klacek, Cir- 
cular Letter Advertising Company, and Miss 
A. H. Myler, Myler Letter Shop, all of St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


Misdirected Mail Causes Big Loss 

To stop the annual loss of over $1,749,000 
on misdirected mail, Postmaster General 
Harry New proposes a big penalty, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement of the Adver- 
tising Council of Chicago. The importance 
of street addresses on all printed matter and 
advertising literature is very great and must 
be rigidly adhered to. 

Railway mail clerks are required to know 
street numbering schemes of the cities on 
their runs, and all mail which they handle 
without a definite street name and number 
is thrown into a miscellaneous bag. Street 
addresses are then looked up at the main 
postoffice, with a consequent delay of eight 
to twenty-four hours. 


Married at Three Score and Ten 

Edward Whitcomb, who for thirty-eight 
years edited and published the Friend (Neb.) 
Telegraph, was married at Riverside, Cali- 
fornia, on May 13 to Mrs. Mary Jane War- 
ren of Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Mr. Whitcomb secured possession of the 
Telegraph in 1882, retiring in favor of his 
foreman, Harry E. Hannes, in 1920. Mr. 
Whitcomb never used patent insides in his 
paper, and once when he was asked the 
reason he replied “I buy the clean white 
paper and spoil both sides.” Shortly after 
his retirement from the editorship he moved 
to California to make his home with his 
son, his first wife having passed away some 
years previously. In 1915 Mr. Whitcomb 
was presented with a souvenir badge by 
the Nebraska Press Association in honor of 
being the oldest publisher in the State con- 
nected with the same paper, according to 
Henry Allen Brainerd, Lincoln, compiler of 
the “ Nebraska Press History.” Mr. Whit- 
comb was an expert apiarist and was for 
many years superintendent of the bee 


department at the Nebraska State Fair. He 
served a term in the Nebraska legislature 
and for years governed the Republican 
party of Saline county as county chairman. 


F. W. Anderson 


F. W. Anderson, manager of the New 
York office of the Morgans & Wilcox Manu- 
facturing Company, died on May 17 at his 
home, 73 Hamilton terrace, New York city, 
after a short illness of pneumonia. Though 
not in the best of health, Mr. Anderson was 
actively engaged in selling up to two months 
before his death, and only his indomitable 
courage kept him going the rounds of the 
printers as long as he did. His death is a 
severe loss to the Morgans & Wilcox Manu- 
facturing Company, and he will be missed 
by thousands of printers throughout the 
United States and Canada. He was an ex- 
cellent salesman, a man of exemplary 
habits, straightforward at all times. His 
genial manner and helpful suggestions 
endeared him to his customers, and many 
printers will recall with pleasure the visits 
he made them. 

Mr. Anderson was born January 11, 1854, 
in West Burlington, and was for many years 
in the wood-working business with his 
father. He was an inventor of considerable 
ability, among his many inventions being a 
patent folding table and a folding chair. At 
the time of his death he was developing a 
new paper cutter. 


Empire State School of Printing 
Completes First Year 

The completion of the first year of opera- 
tion of the Empire State School of Print- 
ing was marked by a meeting of students 
and printers of Ithaca, New York, at the 
school, April 27, on which occasion F. K. 
Rutledge, of the Lanston Monotype Ma- 
chine Company, gave an address on typog- 
raphy. Mr. Rutledge displayed many of 
the original drawings of recently cut type 
faces and explained the great care exercised 
by type designers in securing the proper 
effect from all possible combinations of 
type. The keynote of his talk was that 
simplicity is the dominating factor of good 
typography at the present time. 

Director Ross W. Kellogg of the Empire 
State School of Printing reported that the 
total enrolment in the school during the 
first year has been forty-two, and of this 
number three are from the State of Con- 
necticut, one each from Massachusetts, Ten- 
nessee and Ohio, the rest from New York 
State. This school is supported by the New 
York State Publishers Association 


Cleveland Publishing House Moves Into 
New Building 

An entire six-page section of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer of April 29 was given up to a 
description of the new million dollar build- 
ing of the Penton Publishing Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, together with a number of 
other side-issues, such as the moving, the 
staff, the publications and the proprietor. 
The Penton Publishing Company completed 
the moving into the new building on April 
28, without the loss of an issue of their 
many publications and without an hour’s 
delay, after having been at the moving for 
a month. The new Penton building is a 
nine-story U-shaped structure, fireproof 
throughout. It is a handsome office build- 
ing in its red brick facing with white terra 
cotta trimmings. John A. Penton is head 
of the Penton Publishing Company, whose 
periodicals and reference works are accepted 
as authoritative and have played no small 
part in the development of industries they 
deal with. 


High School Papers in Contest 

The second annual journalism awards 
made by the University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, to the high school papers of Kansas 
went to the Pratt, Howard, El Dorado and 
Kansas City high schools as the winners of 
the four divisions respectively. Twelve high 
school papers are given honorable mention. 
The total number of entries was ninety- 
four, and the number of papers represented, 
forty-two. In order that the high school 
papers may receive the greatest possible 
benefit from the contest, a summary of the 
merits and faults of the articles submitted, 
and also a summary of the methods de- 
scribed under the third and fourth divisions, 
will be printed and sent to all high schools 
in Kansas early next fall, when such infor- 
mation will be most timely. 


Calls Attention to Rules on Ticket Printing 

The United States treasury department 
has called the attention of the printers to 
the following regulations regarding the 
necessity of submitting to the department 
samples of the tickets printed: 

Article 32 of Regulations 43, part 1, pro- 
vides as follows: 

“Where tickets or cards of admission to 
any place for admission to which a charge 
is made are printed, manufactured, or sold 
by any person, it shall be the duty of that 
person to give prompt notice to the collector 
of internal revenue of the district in which 
is located the place to which admission is to 
be charged. Such notice shall state (1) the 
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name and address of the person to whom 
the tickets are furnished and (2) the num- 
ber of tickets furnished, and shall be accom- 
panied by proofs or sample copies of the 
tickets themselves. If the tickets are serially 
numbered, the notice must also contain a 
statement as to such serial numbers.” 

Article 31 of the regulations provides 
that, for administrative purposes, it is neces- 
sary to show not only the sale price, but 
also the tax and the total of the price and 
tax, and that where tickets are printed for 
an exempt organization they must show the 
price for which sold and bear the words 
“tax free,” or words of similar import. 

Tickets are sometimes submitted by 
printers showing the price of admission and 
bearing the words “including tax.” This 
is not permitted, as the tax must be shown 
separately. 

Printers are not under any obligation to 
explain to their patrons this requirement of 
the law. Nevertheless their customers will 
probably be grateful for advice in the print- 
ing of tickets to meet the requirements of 
the law. 


Manufacture Book and Box Stitcher 

The Charles L. Moyer Company, 2906 
Carroll avenue, Chicago, has been incorpo- 
rated for the purpose of manufacturing an 
automatic book stitcher and an automatic 
box stitcher, both equipped with Boston 
stitcher heads. The officers of the company 
are: Thomas A. Briggs, president; Charles 
L. Moyer, vice-president; Joseph D. A. 
Whalen, secretary-treasurer, and William 
G. Chase, sales manager. Mr. Briggs is 
president of the Boston Wire Stitcher Com- 
pany, Mr. Moyer was formerly president of 
Charles L. Moyer & Co., and Mr. Whalen 
is treasurer of the Boston Wire Stitcher 
Company. Mr. Chase is well known 
throughout the printing industry as a sales- 
man of printing machinery and as a service 
salesman of Boston stitchers. 


Ludlow Six-Point Mold 

A new feature of the Ludlow system of 
composition is the six-point mold. This is 
the only departure so far made from the 
standard twelve-point mold for all sizes of 
faces from twelve-point to sixty-point. The 
six-point mold is still unnecessary, even for 
the new Ludlow six, eight and ten point 


Six-point and twelve-point T-head slugs 


faces when they are used for display lines 
only, but small local printers are demand- 
ing that the Ludlow be adapted for setting 
short runs of body matter. 

Six-point slugs are suitable for any size 
of face up to eighteen-point. The six-point 
mold will be especially valuable to small 
shops having a one-man composing room. 
Six-point blank slugs for spacing, as well 
as twelve-point blanks, may be cast for 
general use. 


Craftsmen’s Clubs Meet at Washington 


A meeting of the Fifth District Confer- 
ence of Craftsmen’s Clubs was held in 
Washington, D. C., May 5 and 6, at which 
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Secretary of Agriculture Wallace was the 
principal speaker. This was the first con- 
ference to be held by a group of clubs com- 
prising a district in the International Asso- 
ciation of Printing House Craftsmen, and 
was very successful. About 150 members 
from Washington, Baltimore and Richmond 
clubs were present. 


E. J. Haaren New Treasurer of Wesel 
Company 
The F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, 
of Brooklyn and Chicago, has announced 


E. J. Haaren 


the election of E. J. Haaren as treasurer. 
With a wide experience in engineering, me- 
chanics, manufacturing and organization, 
Mr. Haaren is well qualified for this new 
post of responsibility. Following an early 
mechanical training abroad in 1911 he grad- 
uated from Princeton University as a civil 
engineer. Between 1911 and 1915 Mr. 
Haaren was with the Metal Novelty Com- 
pany, of Paterson, New Jersey, progressing 
rapidly from apprentice to superintendent 
and finally to treasurer and general man- 
ager. During the following four years he 
was superintendent and factory manager for 
Benziger Brothers, Brooklyn, New York. In 
1921 he joined the F. Wesel Manufacturing 
Company, where he organized a highly effi- 
cient cost department. 


“Fifty Years of Paper Making” 

A handsomely printed and profusely illus- 
trated book of forty pages, giving the his- 
tory of the origin, development and the 
present status of The Warren Manufactur- 
ing Company, which operates four paper 
mills at Warren Glen, Hughesville, Riegels- 
ville, and Milford, New Jersey, has just 
been issued to mark the half-century mile- 
stone passed by the company. In giving 
the early history of the company the author 
says: “The Warren Manufacturing Com- 
pany owes its beginning to John L. Riegel, 
who saw the possibilities in the manufac- 
ture of paper, and much of its subsequent 
prosperity and growth is due to Benjamin 
Riegel and John S. Riegel, into whose 
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capable hands the control of the company 
came upon the death of their father. This 
statement would not be complete were not 
credit also given to the present management, 
which has so ably carried on the work of 
John S. Riegel and so successfully piloted 
the business through the crises of the past 
few years. Just as the ideals and strength 
of The Warren Manufacturing Company 
had their origin in John L. Riegel, so in turn 
his splendid achievements were molded by 
ancestry and environment.” 

This illuminating volume which records 
in brief the history of papermaking as car- 
ried by the Warren company is in reality 
one of the romances of American business 
and industrial history that relate the 
achievement of the pioneer with vision, 
faith and a capacity for work. This beau- 
tifully printed book was edited, designed 
and printed under the direction of the 
Walton Advertising & Printing Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Worthy Paper Company Association 
Issues Beautiful Portfolio 

A number of strikingly beautiful speci- 
mens showing the possibilities of Georgian 
papers have recently been sent out by the 
Worthy Paper Company Association, Mit- 
tineague, Massachusetts. The specimens 
contained in the portfolio, all of which dem- 
onstrate the versatility of Georgian papers, 
were done by the following printers: F. A. 
Bassette Company, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts; H. W. Coggeshall, Utica, New York; 
The Lakeside Press, Chicago; The Eddy 
Press Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania; The Franklin Press, Detroit, Michi- 
gan; The Marchbank Press, New York 
city; The Procter & Collier Press, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; William Edwin Rudge, New 
York city, and D. B. Updike, The Merry- 
mont Press, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Charles Madary 


Charles Madary, sixty-eight years of age, 
who for more than twenty years was press- 
room foreman of P. F. Pettibone & Co., 
Chicago, passed away at the home of his 
daughter, Miss Mildred Madary, Los An- 
geles, California, on May 3. The body was 
brought to Chicago for interment. Mr. 
Madary was for many years identified with 
the Old-Time Printers’ Association of 
Chicago. 


New Quoin for Close Quarters 
H. H. Strait, Overland, Missouri, has 
brought out a quoin that is serviceable for 
registering color cuts, locking type within 


Two Views of Strait’s Reversible Quoin 


mortises or anywhere where locking space 
is extremely limited. By boring a three- 
eighths-inch hole about a pica deep in base 
of cut or reglet, and inserting hub of nut, 
the minimum space this quoin can be made 
to occupy is three-thirty-seconds of an inch. 
Range of adjustment either way is about 
twelve points. 
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Walter H. Savory Discusses Business 
Conditions 

“ American business is cheerful all the 
way through the country. Values are high, 
and there is no indication that they are in- 
flated. Optimism is the note most notice- 
able, without discord, both in the United 
States and in Canada,” according to Walter 
H. Savory, of the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, on his return from a trip that 
has taken him from coast to coast, and put 
him in touch with local conditions in all 
parts of the two countries, from Florida to 
British Columbia and from Quebec to Los 
Angeles. 

“ Newspapers and printers are sharing the 
prosperity right now, and the signs all point 
to more, rather than fewer, printed words. 
Advertising is being refined, both in verbiage 
and typography, in publications and all 
printed matter, and is therefore proportion- 
ately effective. This effectiveness is aiding 
in the maintenance of rates and the perma- 
nence of performance. Rates are stable. A 
cut rate in a newspaper is now a curiosity. 
Present-day conditions have made a profit- 
able return necessary, and advertising is no 
longer an experiment, but rather a nearly 
exact science. Printers of publicity are on 
a higher grade, industrially and financially, 
than ever before, and there is every reason 
to believe that present good business will 
continue or be still further improved.” 


Single-Keyboard Model 14 Introduced by 
Linotype Company 

The makers of the linotype had a most 
interesting exhibit in the East Room of the 
Waldorf-Astoria during the recent conven- 
tion of the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association and the Associated Press in New 
York city. The feature of the exhibit was 
the single-keyboard Model 14, presented for 
the first time. The machine attracted wide 
approval. 

The new machine has a range of from 
five to sixty point, and the three main 
magazines and the auxiliary are controlled 











Single Keyboard Model 14 Linotype 


from one standard power-driven keyboard, 
The operator does not have to move his 
hands from the keyboard to get any char- 
acter that runs in the machine. A touch 
of a control knob instantly switches the 
keyboard action from thirty-four channels 
of a main magazine to the auxiliary. At 
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the same time the other fifty-six keys re- 
main in operative connection with a main 
magazine. Composition from the auxiliary 
is as rapid as from the main magazine, since 
the auxiliary is operated from the same 
power-driven keyboard and from the same 
keys and the same position to which every 
operator is accustomed. 

The thirty-four channels in the auxiliary 
magazine are arranged to accommodate 
large matrices. The range of the auxiliary 
extends from the smallest faces to con- 
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Printing Plant in Residential Section 
of California City 

S. C. Longwell, who has been engaged in 
the printing business in Fresno, California, 
for the past twenty-five years, has recently 
completed the building of his new printing 
establishment located in the residential sec- 
tion of the city. Mr. Longwell for some 
years prior to 1887, when the call of the 
West took him to sunny California, was 
employed as a compositor in Chicago news- 
paper offices. He took a job as compositor 


Handsome little printing house situated on residence street, Fresno, California. S.C. Longwell, the pro- 
prietor, who has just erected the building, was formerly a compositor working on daily papers in Chicago 


densed sixty-point. It includes all twenty- 
four point capitals and the capitals of most 
thirty-point faces. The supporting frame- 
work of the auxiliary magazine is a fixed 
part of the machine, and there is no swing- 
ing or other motion. A touch on a control 
knob switches the keyboard action to the 
auxiliary. 


Chicago Paper Company Sends Out 
Notable Specimen Book 


A handsome paper specimen book which 
is designed to demonstrate the printing pos- 
sibilities of “ Foldwell, the paper all-em- 
bracing,” has just been sent out to the trade 
by the Chicago Paper Company. The book 
proves that strength, folding qualities and 
printing surface can be and are combined in 
one sheet. It includes specimens of print- 
ing from regular type; it shows hand-let- 
tered work, zinc etchings and halftones with 
many variations from high lights to dense 
solids. Elaborate three and four color 
process and Ben Day effects are demon- 
strated in the book. 


American Type Founders Company to 
Carry Rouse Products in East 


H. B. Rouse & Co., Chicago, manufactur- 
ers of paper lifts, lining systems and a line 
of well known small tools for printers, have 
discontinued their New York office and have 
arranged to have all their products handled 
through the New York branch of the Ameri- 
can Type Founders Company. Inquiries in 
regard to Rouse products in the East may 
be addressed to the New York, Boston or 
Philadelphia branches of the American 
Type Founders Company, or to the Key- 
stone Type Foundry Supply House, Phila- 
delphia. This affiliation between these two 
old houses will insure efficient service. 


on the San Francisco Chronicle, and worked 
on that paper until typesetting machines 
were installed. From San Francisco Mr. 
Longwell drifted into the San Joaquin val- 
ley and established himself in a small job 
shop a quarter of a century ago, at Fresno. 
He now owns and operates one of the best 
small printing plants on the coast. 


Minneapolis Boy Wins Miller Scholarship 

Fred T. Phelps, of Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, student at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, has been selected by 
members of the Carnegie Scholarship Com- 
mittee to receive the $100 scholarship prize 
subscribed by the Miller Saw-Trimmer 
Company, Pittsburgh. 

In offering the scholarship subscription, 
Paul C. Dunlevy, vice-president of the 
company, describes the recipient of the 
scholarship money as a young man “ who 
has by his own efforts shown a willingness 
and zeal to acquire an education, and who, 
in addition to a high scholastic standing, 
evidences a fondness for the industry.” 

Phelps, who is specializing in a study of 
printing trades, was recommended by Pro- 
fessor Hoyle of the printing department at 
Carnegie Institute. 


New Ink Concern 

Edmund E. Sinclair, who was for thirty- 
two years with the Sinclair & Valentine 
Company, and John Carroll, for sixteen 
years with the same concern, have formed 
a new company for the manufacture of 
printing and lithographic inks. The new 
concern will be known as the Sinclair & Car- 
roll Company, Incorporated. Its headquar- 
ters will be at 639 West Fifty-first street, 
New York city. The Chicago office of the 
company will be in charge of Roy Carroll 
at 413 West Erie street. 
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Represents Linotype Company in 
Northern Brazil 

Senhor Javan Lopes, for five years a mem- 
ber of the foreign department of the Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company, sailed recently 
for his home in the city of Fortaleza in the 
State of Ceara, Brazil, where he will make 
his new headquarters. Senhor Lopes will 
represent the Linotype company in the Bra- 
zilian states of Amazonas, Para, Maranhao, 


Senhor Javan Lopes 


Piauhy, Ceara, Rio Grande do Norte, Para- 
hyoa do Norte, Pernambuco, Alagoas, Ser- 
gipe and Bahia. Some idea of the extent 
of this territory can be realized when it is 
remembered that Amazonas alone is larger 
than the Kingdom of Persia, and that Bahia 
is larger than all of France. The city of 
Manaos, capital of the State of Amazonas, 
is situated on deep water on the Amazon 
river, a thousand miles from the sea. 


Hammermill Salesmen Meet at Erie, 
Pennsylvania 


The third annual meeting of the salesmen 
of the Hammermill Paper Company was 
held in Erie on May 3 and 4, and all pres- 
ent were given the opportunity to get 
acquainted at first hand with the manufac- 
turing process and control of Hammermill 
paper. The salesmen listened to a series of 
short addresses on problems of salesman- 
ship delivered by E. A. Petrequin, of the 
Petrequin Paper Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio; George Ward, of D. S. Ward & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; W. B. Steven- 
son, of Storrs & Bement Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts, and Dr. Hugh P. Baker, 
secretary of the American Paper & Pulp 
Association, New York city. Dr. Baker 
made a stirring appeal for reforestation of 
this country on the scale practiced in the 
Scandinavian countries. He emphasized the 
fact that the paper industry can not con- 
tinue permanently unless wood, the princi- 
pal raw material, is grown to provide a 
continuous and adequate supply. 

Hammermill history and policies were 
outlined at the opening of the second day’s 
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sessions by Norman W. Wilson, vice-presi- 
dent of the company, and W. S. Epply, 
manager of sales. An open discussion of 
sales problems followed. Other speakers 
were C. W. Chabot, advertising manager of 
the Hammermill Paper Company, and 
Charles J. Babcock, of George Batten Com- 
pany, Incorporated, New York city. 


Announce Change in Firm’s Name 


Announcement has been made of the 
change in the name of the C. & G. Manu- 
facturing Company, makers of the C. & G. 
trimmiter, to be known hereafter as Che- 
shire & Greenfield Manufacturing Company. 
The officers of the company are Edward 
Cheshire, president, and S. G. Greenfield, 
secretary-treasurer. Mr. Cheshire is the in- 
ventor of the Miehle vertical cylinder press 
and the Miller platen press feeder. 


Post Card Bristol Portfolio 


The Champion Coated Paper Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio, has sent out an interesting 
portfolio showing specimens of printing on 
Cream Post-Card Bristol. Splendid exam- 
ples of printing from halftones are shown 
among the various samples included. 


Historic Gavel to Call Editors to Order 

The historic gavel which for thirty-one 
years has called to order the annual con- 
vention of the National Editorial Associa- 
tion will resound through the convention 
hall at Saratoga, New York, in July 
when the thirty-eighth annual meeting of 
the association will convene. The gavel is 
made of manzanita wood from California, 
bound with bands of solid gold. It was 
presented to the association when it met in 
San Francisco, May 24, 1892, when W. S. 
Chappeller, of the Daily News, Mansfield, 
Ohio, was president. The gold was taken 
from the Gold Run mines of Dutch Flat, 
Placer county, California, during the visit of 
the association to California, and presented 
by the State Miners’ Association to the 
editors. Among those who during the last 
quarter of a century have wielded this 
gavel are: B. J. Price, editor of the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Star; Walter Williams, of 
the Columbia, Missouri, Herald, now dean 
of the University of Missouri college of 
journalism and president of the World’s 
Press Association; A. Bunnell, editor of 
the Daily Advertiser, Danville, New York; 
R. H. Thomas of the Farmer’s Friend, 
Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania; Louis Holt- 
man, of the Jeffersonian, Shelbyville, In- 
diana; Joseph B. McCabe, of the Boston 
(Massachusetts) Argus; R. H. Henry, of 
the Jackson (Mississippi) Clarion; Mart 
Parrott, of the Daily Review, Waterloo, 
Iowa; F. B. Ballio, of the Cleburne (Texas) 
Review; Albert Tozier, Pacific Farmer, 
Portland, Oregon; Garry A. Willard, 
Herald, Boonville, New York; P. V. Col- 
lins, Northwestern Agriculturist, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota; Major W. W. Screws, 
Daily Advertiser, Montgomery, Alabama; 
Col. John Dymond, of the Sugar Planter, 
New Orleans, Louisiana; John E. Junkin, 
Bulletin, Sterling, Kansas, now publishing 
the Tropics Magazine at Miami, Florida; 
H. B. Varner, Daily Dispatch, Lexington, 
North Carolina; Will H. Mayes, Brown- 
wood, Texas, Bulletin, now head of school 
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of journalism; A. N. Pomeroy, of the 
Franklin Repository, Chambersburg, Penn- 
sylvania; Senator R. E. Dowdell of South 
Dakota; A. D. Moffett of the Elwood 
(Indiana) Daily Record; G. E. Hosmer, 
former United States collector of customs, 
Denver, Colorado, now a publisher at Fort 
Meyers, Florida; Col. Lee J. Rountree, 
Bryan, Texas, now a member of the Texas 
House of Representatives; E. H. Tomlin- 
son, Morristown, New Jersey; H. C. Hot- 
aling, Enterprise, Mapleton, Minnesota, 
present executive secretary of the associa- 
tion; Hon. Guy U. Hardy, member of Con- 
gress from Colorado; Hon. Edward AI- 
bright, United States Marshal, Tennessee; 
Will Wilke of Little Falls, Minnesota; Hon. 
Edward E. Brodie, Enterprise, Oregon City, 
Oregon, now United States Minister to 
Siam; and Hon. J. C. Brimblecom, New- 
ton, Massachusetts, the present head of the 
National Editorial Association and a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts legislature. 


Famous Cincinnati News Writer 
Passes Away 

James W. Faulkner, sixty years old, for 
many years political writer for the Cincin- 
nati Enquirer, and known throughout the 
State and country for his keen knowledge 
of political history, died at New York city 
on May 7. His weekly political letters to 
Ohio newspapers were read throughout the 
State, and were regarded as unique in their 
humorous interpolations. His passing is 
felt as a personal loss by his readers. 

Mr. Faulkner entered newspaper work in 
1887, and for a time was police reporter, 
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later becoming city editor of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer. But “Jim,” as he was known 
to his thousands of friends, desired the 
active life of the reporter, and went to 
Columbus, where he quickly made a name 
for himself as a political writer. In Septem- 
ber, 1919, the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Letters was conferred upon Faulkner by 
the Miami university at Oxford. During 
the recent session of the Ohio legislature 
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Mr. Faulkner observed the thirty-third an- 
niversary of the date when he began his 
newspaper work for the Enquirer. The leg- 
islators adopted resolutions congratulating 
him on his distinguished services. 

Mr. Faulkner, who covered many sessions 
of the Ohio legislature, founded the Ohio 
Legislative Correspondents’ Association and 
was chosen its first president. 


American Writing Paper Company 
Portfolios Attractive 

A set of eight portfolio exhibits showing 
excellent designs, typography and careful 
presswork on its various brands of paper 
has been received from the American Writ- 
ing Paper Company, Holyoke, Massachu- 
etts. The material included was produced 
ly some of this country’s leading printers, 
ind shows different typographical treat- 
ments and effects on the several kinds and 
vrades of papers ordinarily used in printing. 
Plans have been made to send out similar 
portfolios each month to printers, advertis- 
ing men and others interested in high-grade 
printing, according to an announcement 
which has recently been made by the 
\merican Writing Paper Company. 


Lewis Roberts, Incorporated, Issues New 
Specimen Book 

One of the most interesting and practical 
ink specimen books that has come to hand 
is the new volume recently sent out to the 
trade by Lewis Roberts, Incorporated, ink 
manufacturers, Newark, New Jersey. The 
book shows standardized inks only, and the 
inks are shown on the grade of stocks to 
which they are best adapted. Two-tone 
inks are shown on the two stocks most 
used for the purpose, the same colors being 
used on the two stocks to permit compari- 
son of the shades produced. 

The book is a convenient size, good for 
the pocket, and handy for the printer’s 
salesman to show his customers for the 
selection of colors and the complementary 
shades. Circular cutouts in the pages of 
the book facilitate comparison and will 
prove of great help to pressmen. 


No Change in American Writing Paper 
Company Policies 

To counteract unfounded rumors which 
have gone broadcast throughout the coun- 
try that the policies heretofore pursued by 
the American Writing Paper Company are to 
be curtailed and abandoned, S. L. Willson, 
president of the company, has issued a 
statement to the effect that the established 
policies of the company as they relate to 
standardization, mill brands, service house 
distribution, codperation with Typothete 
organizations and printers generally, are to 
be continued. 


William Howard Webster 


William Howard Webster, for a number 
of years secretary and manager of the well 
known Caxton Company, Cleveland, died 
on April 16, after a short illness. Mr. 
Webster had been interested in the printing 
and engraving business in Cleveland since 
1894; he was one of the founders of the 
Caxton Company in 1902. He was a mem- 
ber of the Master Printers’ Association, 
Graphic Arts Club, and the Cleveland En- 
gravers’ Club. He was born in Grafton, 
Ontario, fifty-three years ago. 
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Recovers From Serious Operation 

George O. McCarthy, member of the staff 
of the Cedar County News, Hartington, 
Nebraska, who recently underwent two 
major operations, is recovering and will 
soon be back in the harness. In a letter 
received recently by the editor of Tue In- 
LAND PRINTER, Mr. McCarthy writes as fol- 
lows: “THE INLAND PrinTER for May 
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came to my bed at the hospital, and it 
was indeed a treat to take my time and 
read it from cover to cover. Mr. Frazier’s 
department is the one that interests me 
most, but I want to shake your hand some 
day on the editorial, ‘ Why Make the Printer 
the Goat?’ It covered all sides of the ques- 
tion fair and square.” 

Mr. McCarthy is a thoroughly experi- 
enced printer and newspaper man and occa- 
sionally contributes articles on various 
phases of newspaper making to trade pub- 
lications. He is a keen observer, a com- 
petent craftsman, a good booster and an 
all-around good fellow. 


Appointed Secretary of Intertype 
Corporation 

H. G. Willnus, assistant secretary of the 
Intertype Corporation, has been appointed 
secretary of the corporation. The credit 
and collection department will continue 
under his jurisdiction in addition to other 
duties. Frank Hoffmann has been appointed 
assistant secretary, under whose jurisdiction 
the foreign department will continue. 


A New Monotype Machine 

The new monotype material making ma- 
chine was shown for the first time at the 
convention of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, during the week of 
April 23. 

This machine is quite unlike any other 
monotype, as it is built from new patterns 
and is operated on a new principle. The 
mold is new and is simple in construction. 
Casts can be made so that each cast may 
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be ejected from the machine as a separate 
piece of material, or the different casts 
welded together in the form of strips of any 
desired lengths. The new machine makes 
rules, leads, slugs and fancy borders of all 
kinds either in long strips or cut to labor- 
saving lengths; and makes in addition leads, 
rules, dashes, cut-off dashes and slugs in 
separate pieces of any single-column width 
up to fourteen picas. 


“Progress of a Humanized Business” 


H. R. Swartz, president of the Intertype 
Corporation, is sending out to the trade a 
neat little booklet with this title. It gives 
a list of the officers of the Intertype Cor- 
poration, with the progress which has been 
made by that institution, a cut of Factory 
No. 1 at 300 Furman street, Brooklyn, and 
of No. 2 at 365 Park avenue, Brooklyn, 
together with a list of the larger users of 
the intertype. 


Brief Notes of the Trade 


The Advertising Producers, Associated, 
537 South Dearborn street, Chicago, on 
May 1 moved their offices to the Rand 
McNally building, 538 South Clark street, 
where they have leased larger quarters. 


Announcement has been made of the res- 
ignation of Dr. R. E. Rindfusz, secretary of 
the American Writing Paper Company, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts. Dr. Rindfusz has 
joined the headquarters staff of the United 
Typothete of America. 


Norman Dodge, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, left New York city on April 21 
aboard the S. S. Majestic for a two months’ 
business trip abroad. He will visit England, 
France, Belgium, Holland and Germany. 


Announcement is made of the purchase 
of the business of A. Shalit & Co., manufac- 
turers of a chemical preparation that pre- 
vents workups on monotype forms on any 
high speed press, by the Monowash Chemi- 
cal Company, 783 Eighth avenue, New 
York city. 


J. C. Nelson, who for twenty-two years 
prior to 1914 was the publisher of the Bath 
County World, Sharpsburg, Kentucky, has 
announced that he will resume publication 
of that paper in the very near future. Mr. 
Nelson has installed new equipment to be 
used in the publication of his paper. 


The Postoffice Department has given 
warning to printers and advertisers that the 
use of wire clips on double post cards and 
other folded printed matter is objectionable, 
and states that the placing of a printed 
folder or other matter between the folds of 
a double post card is not authorized and 
will deprive the card of its privileges as a 
post card. The announcement says that in 
the future cards found in the mails bear- 
ing illegal enclosures or fastened with a 
clip will be returned to the sender. This 
ruling is made because wire clips have a 
tendency to catch in other mail, slow up dis- 
tribution, and are likely to damage the can- 
celling machine. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. It 
aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all matters 
relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contributions are solicited 
and prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 

Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations; Associated Business Papers, Inc,; 
National Editorial Association; Graphic Arts Association Departmental of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World; New York Master Printers’ Asso- 
ciation; New York Printers’ Supply Salesmen’s Guild; Printers’ Supplymen’s 
— of Chicago; Chicago Association of Commerce; Chicago Business Papers 
Association. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

One year, $4.00; six months, $2.00; payable always in advance. 
copies, 40 cents; none free. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered letter. 
Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire, the magazine is discontinued unless a renewal 
is received previous to the publication of the following issue. Subscribers 
will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of their renewal by 
remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions. — To 


Sample 


Canada, postage prepaid, four dollars and 
fifty cents; to all countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, 
five dollars per annum in advance. Make foreign money orders payable 
to The Inland Printer Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

ImMPpoRTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not bear 
the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful to send 
letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure proper credit. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Under heading “‘ Situations Wanted,’”’ 35 cents 
per line; minimum 70 cents; three lines for $1.00. Under all other headings, 
price is 50 cents per line; minimum $1.00. Count ten words to the line. 
Address to be counted. Price the same whether one or more insertions are 
taken. Cash must accompany order. The insertion of ads. received 
in Chicago later than the fifteenth of the month preceding publication not 
guaranteed. We can not send copies of THe INLAND PRINTER Free to classified 
advertisers. Remit 40 cents additional if copy is desired. 





Prices for this department: 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


CAN YOU USE a part-time sales manager; not simply a solicitor, but a real 

salesman who knows printing from paper to finished product and salesman- 
ship from finding the prospect to closing the order; who will work with you 
and for you exclusively in your territory for a small monthly fee? Ask me 
about my selling service for printers. S. HEINDEL, Sales Promotion for 
Printers, Box 283, Hagerstown, Maryland. 








FINE OPPORTUNITY — A good printer who has $3,000 to invest and who 

is capable of foremanship, can secure an interest in one of the best medium- 
sized job shops to be found; located in one of the best towns in North Caro- 
lina; fine climate; plenty of work; shop made more than 20% on investment 
last year; money will be used for needed expansion. Write us fully about 
your age, experience and salary expected. C 847. 





AN A-1 PRINTER who wants to get a foothold in a good paying business 

shculd investigate this; should be good executive and willing to hustle for 
a year or so; must be able to raise $3,000; the right man, acting quickly, will 
receive decided advantage; save time, give full particulars in first letter, and 
if you haven’t the money don’t answer. C 849. 





FOR SALE —A going printing plant located in a live middle-west city a 

80,000; two presses, 30-inch cutter, lots of type, other necessary equip- 
ment; good location; sacrifice offer of $800.00 takes this bargain. Send for 
samples and information if you mean business. C 844. 


WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY — One small printer only in large cities; 

make $3,000-$6,000 within next three months; Catholic clergy clientele; 
investment $600.00 in goods required: wonderful success in Philadelphia past 
five years. MANUFACTURER, 70° N. 19th, Philadelphia, Pa. 











FOR SALE 





WE SELL a complete line of new equipment for the printing office, also a 

line of overhauled equipment, some described as follows: Miehles, 29 by 
41, 33 by 46, 49 by 53 and 43 by 56; 39-inch Seybold, 50-inch Sheridan, 55- 
inch Kent auto clamp cutters, 30-inch C. & P. and Diamond lever cutters, 
14 by 22 Colts and Laureatte presses, 12 by 16 Seybold Duplex trimmer, 24 
by 44 practically new Seybold die press, 14 by 44 Hawkins die press, 22 by 28 
Anderson circular folder, 10 by 15 C. & P. with Miller feeder; “large stock 
Gordon presses; stock practically new cabinet working tops, spacing materials 
cabinets, galley cabinets, impesing stone. Buyers in central states tell us 
your requirements. C 737. 





Single copies may be obtained from all news dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be made 
through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible news 
dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES 

The value of THe INLAND PRINTER as an adver- 
The character of the advertisements now in its 
columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. Circulation considered, 
it is the cheapest trade journal in the United States to advertise in. Adver. 
tisements, to secure insertion in the issue of any month, should reach this 
oifice not later than the fifteenth of the month preceding. 


Furnished cn application. 
tising medium is unquestioned. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, 
advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to satisfy the 
management of this journal of their intention to fulfil honestly the offers in 
their advertisements, and to that end samples of the thing or things advertised 
must accompany the application for advertising space. 

Tue INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisementts for 
cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS 


RattHBy, Lawrence & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, England. 

Rattusy, Lawrence & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, 
W. C., England. 

Penrose & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, 
Englaad. 

Atex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), 
Adelaide, Australia. 

Atex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. Wrmste & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

H. Catmets, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

Joun Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannesburg, 
South Africa. 

A. OupsHooRN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 


E. Cc. 


General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney and 





MAKE US AN OFFER — Whitlock two-revolution, four form rollers, front fly 

delivery cylinder press; size of bed 35 by 47 "inches; good condition, no 
broken parts; machine capable of doing finest half-tone or any kind of work; 
have no use for machine; has been standing idle and taking up much needed 
space in our pressroom; will be sold at best offer. THE JOHN P. LAMBERT 
CO., Bay City, Mich. 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY — Chandler & Price 8 by 12, 10 by 15, 12 by 

18 Old Series; also Chandler & Price 10 by 15 and 12 by 18, used three 
months; like new. Advance bench cutter 19 inches, with stand; 10 by 15 
Miller feeder, rebuilt. All items thoroughly rebuilt and offered at bargain 
prices. Write us your requirements. HOLLAND PRINTING MACHINERY 
CO., 158 West 17th street, New York city. 


FOR SALE —C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co. (Monarch) 6-column quarto press, 

rack and cam, and table distribution, with 2 HP variable speed Kimble 
motor, automatic ‘control box, 18 speeds forward or reverse, automatic jogger; 
will print 1,600 to 1,700 copies per hour; consolidation reason for selling at 
bargain. WAVERLY PUBLISHING COMPANY, Waverly, Iowa. 


TWO MODEL K LINOTYPES, each machine equipped with two magazines 

and in perfect running condition; just the machine for a newspaper or 
small job shop; price $1,300 each less 5% for cash, or liberal terms if de- 
sired. Also five No. 1 linotype magazines, $25.00 each. BRATTON LETTER 
& PRINTING CO., 9 W. Long street, Columbus, Ohio. 


FOR SALE — One Miehle press, bed 35 by 50; one 18 by 26 Anderson single 

fuld; one 22 by 28 Anderson folding machine with McCain feeder; one 
28 by 36 Anderson folding machine with McCain feeder; one four-section 
rebuilt Moyer stitcher. These machines can be seen in operation on our 
FOLEY & COMPANY, 2835 Sheflield avenue, Chicago. 


FOR SALE — Dexter Folder, hand feed, 25 by 38 maximum sheet and 12 by 

_ 16 minimum sheet; will fold 4-8-16-32 page fold, also 8-12-16 parallel fold; 

J good working condition. We would appreciate receiving an offer promptly. 
839. 

FOR SALE — 35 by 47 6-column quarto Ny ae 4-roller, angle table rollers, 


front delivery, complete, unbroken, motion, first- class condition, 
$1,000.00 f. o. b. Xenia, Ohio. ALDINE. PU. BLISHING HOUSE. 


























; Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


QUICK ON 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. Applies instantly to 
any make of popular job press. No fitting. Great in efficiency. 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 


E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Cor. Adelphi St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


From us or your dealer. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


VISE GRIP 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 





Free booklets. 








Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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PROOF PRESSES — Several Poco Models No. 2, bed 18 by 25 inches, in abso- 

lutely first-class operating condition; wonderful press for proving full col- 
umn galleys or large forms quickly and getting clean, clear proofs; wish to 
sell immediately; priced accordingly. GREEN & ELLIS CO., 1116 Sansom 
street, Philadelphia, Pa; 





FOR SALE — Harris automatic presses: three (3) two-color S. 1 (16 by 20) 

presses; three (3) one-color S. 1 (16 by 20) presses; two (2) one-color 
E. 1 envelope presses; each press is of the latest type and guaranteed to be in 
perfect condition; full information regarding these presses upon request. 
C 835. 





FOR SALE — A new Dexter folder; in use monthly only; will take a sheet 

35 by 48 maximum, 12 by 16 minimum; a wonderful bargain for any one 
that can use it; completely equipped with Dexter Cross feeder, motor, etc. 
Write = full particulars. AMERICAN SEED COMPANY, Box 100, Lan- 
caster, Ia. 





FOR SALE — We offer used Kidder roll feed bed and platen and rotary presses 

of various styles and sizes; also one 6 by 6 inch two-color New Era press; 
your inquiries solicited. GIBBS-BROWER COMPANY, 261 Broadway, New 
York city; 166 W. Jackson street, Chicago, Il. 





FOR SALE — Omaha folder; will fold 12 pages of six or seven column news- 

paper; used once a week for four years; folder in excellent condition; can 
he attached to front or rear delivery press; best offer takes it. TIMES PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY, Webster, Mass. 





FOR SALE — Whitlock two-revolution press 45 by 70, with counter and jogger, 

rear delivery; also three H.P. D.C. motor: Nebraska folder with two H.P. 

D.C. motor; press and folder are in good a Write “SOKOL POLSKI,” 
1203 Carson street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





FOR SALE eee) with four self-feeding American auto presses, 

5,000 speed, by 17 size, excellent condition; will sell two, $1.400 each 
on time payme' Pi 10% off for cash; can ship anywhere. GARD-HIMSELF, 
3025 Fifth avenue, Chicago, III. 





FOR SALE — We have for sale 12 International No. 2 electric copper glue 

heaters, capacity 2 quarts: some of these used only few days, all almost 
brand new: purchase price $25.00, selling price $15.00. GEO. J. GILLIES 
CORPORATION, Rochester, N. 





FC IR SALE -— Small job plant equipment including two presses, 30-inch cutter, 

70 fonts of types, all new 18 months ago, cut cost working cabinet with 50 
cases, motor, stock on shelf and good office equipment; can be bought for 
$1,250. C 798. 





FOR SALE — 26 by 34 Miehle pony, combination sheet and fly delivery, in 
perfect register and A-1 order otherwise. complete and unbroken, $1,800.00 
f.o. b. Xenia, Ohio. ALDINE PUBLISHING HOUSE. 





FOR SALE — Emerson Linotype motor equipment, also rebuilt Sprague Lundell 
equipments: 220 volt direct current. JENNEY ELECTRIC MOTOR CO., 
Middleboro, Mass. 





FOR SALE — 12 by 16 Kidder presses, 
by 22 Universal, 20 by 25 Campbell, 
C. wai. 


print from roll, deliver in sheets; 14 
10 by 15 C. & P. with Miller feeder. 





BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY 
chines, also rebuilt machines. 
)., 638 Federal street, Chicago. 


— New Model 
Write for particulars. 


National book sewing ma- 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH 





FOR SALE — One 
attachment, making it capable of two-color work; 
able price. C 787. 


44 by 62-inch 0000 Miehle one-color press with Upham 
A-1 condition; reason- 





FOR SALE —— At a very low figure, Seybold power round corner cutter in A-1 
condition: used only a few months: equipped with direct connected 2390 
Volts D.D. Crocker-Wheeler motor. C 810. 





FOR SALE — Four No. 5-0 special Miehle presses equipped with Cross feeders 
or will trade for 7-0 presses. KABLE BROS. CO., Mt. Morris, Tl. 





FOR SALE —- 38% 
machine in excellent condition; 


inch Cranston undercut cutter power clamp, two knives; 
first-class heavy duty machine. C 848. 





FOR SALE — One Stokes & Smith press. 
and neutralizer, ready to run; immediate shipment; 


FOR SALE —1 Brown (A. C. 


machines; good condition, prices right. 


TRADE PLANT — One B-s.m., one C Intertype, Miller Saw, all practically 
new; only trade plant in big eastern city; $3,500 turns deal. C 842. 


A-1 condition, complete with motor 
bargain. C 769. 





motor) and 1 Mentges (D. C. motor) folding 
617 Tower bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 








FOR SALE — 27-inch Anson Hardy sliding knife paper cutter, $20. L. C. 


YALE, Sabinsville, Pa. 





well established 


FOR SALE — Small job printing plant, complete equipment; 
in city of 35,00C. C 840. 





FOR SALE — Four 68-inch Miehle presses with or without Cross feeders; 
will trade for 74-inch machines. KABLE BROS. CO., Mt. Morris, Ill. 





THE INLAND PRINTER 


HELP WANTED 





Composing Room 





SOMEWHERE THERE IS a non-union printer who can make layouts and get 

up classy typography who would like to move to a congenial climate. Send 
“og? — references and samples of work. THE McMATH COMPANY, 
“1 Paso, Texas. 





WANTED — Foreman for composing room (non-union); a practical man 
familiar with and able to produce good booklet and advertising composition 

in up-to-date plant operating both linotype and monotype machines; executive 

ability essential; a good position for the right man; no labor trouble. Give 

fcc, and write fully. MEYER-ROTIER PRINTING CO., Milwaukee, 

Jis. 

OPERATOR WANTED — Proprietor of a well-equipped small job shop wants 
a good linotype operator who will invest $1,500 to $2,500 in the business; 

making money; guarantee you ten per cent on investment; located in one of 

the best towns in the southeastern states; good opportunity; give age, experi- 

ence and salary expected in first letter. C 845. 

WANTED — Experienced printer who can operate a type setting machine; 


we must have a man who understands type and its various uses in a job 
printing plant; we operate a union shop in north western Pennsylvania. 
C 843. 











WANTED — Experienced all-around compositor in a Wisconsin city; 
nent position guaranteed by contract if desired; 48-hour week; 
applicant can be union or non-union. Write with references to 'C 


perma- 
— wages; 





Engravers 





WANTED — First-class photo-engravers and electrotypers; steady work, splen- 

did working conditions and good wages; factory located in best city of 150,- 
000 population in middle west where living conditions are very desirable. Give 
all details of complete experience in replying. C 753. 





Managers and Superintendents 


SUPERINTENDENT WANTED — Open shop employing 60 employees, lino- 

type and monotype equipment; catalogue, book, iob and tariff work; state 
age, experience and salary. WILMINGTON PRINTING COMPANY, Wil- 
mington 








Miscellaneous 


LEARN LINOTYPING, MONOTYPING, or Intertyping at home in | spare 

time; steady, clean work at $55 a week; easy to learn through amazing in- 
vention — The Thaler Keyboard. Mail postcard or letter for free book and 
details - special short-time offer. Write NOW. THALER SYSTEM, 26 
Loan & Trust bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Pressroom 


SUPERINTENDENT — PRESSROOM — We offer an excellent opportunity 

to a man not over 35 who has all-around experience managing a medium- 
sized pressroom; he will have entire charge of press, stock and packing rooms: 
work is of short run, rush nature; must be a good planner, estimator and 
aggressive in keeping after and producing work on short schedule; the man 
we are looking for is probably employed in a similar capacity at present. To 
the right party we offer an opportunity with unusual prospects for advance- 
ment. In reply give age, education, nationality, experience and salary ex- 
pected. C 853. 














Production Manager 


PRODUCTION MANAGER — A practical man capable of producing high- 

grade and color work and one who understands handling help; modern 
equipment, five Miehles, six jobbers; state experience and salary expected. 
THE MORRILL PRESS, Fulton, N. Y. 


Proofroom 











WANTED — First-class proofreaders, experienced on book and catalog work: 
steady positions for reliable men or women. Apply at once. W. B. 
CONKEY CO., Hammond, Ind. 





Salesmen 


PRINTING SALESMAN — The most modern plant in New Jersey “equipped 

to handle the better grade printing at reasonable prices, requires the services 
of a man with an established trade to whom we can offer a dependable service, 
including copy writing. art work and entire mailing facilities; to one who can 
appreciate the desirability of connecting with us, we have an attractive propo- 
sition to offer which can be made more desirable if you are competent to esti- 
mate. THE PRINT SHOP, 215 Central avenue, Newark, N. J. Telephone: 
Market 9001. 


SALESMAN SELLING INK or supplies to printers can connect with reliable 
concern manufacturing article no pressroom can afford to be without. See 

our ad in this issue. MONOWASH CHEMICAL COMPANY, 783 Eighth 

avenue, New York city. 

SALESMEN SELLING PRINTING to sell gummed labels for package address- 
ing as a side-line; 20 per cent commission. McCOURT LABEL CABI- 

NET CO., Bradford, Pa. 














Typographer 





WANTED — Typographic layout man, non-union, in plant doing high-grade 

catalog and advertising printing; only a practical man who can set good 
display work will be considered; an excellent opportunity for one who under- 
stands all the detail necessary to produce well balanced display composition; 
no labor trouble. Give particulars and experience in first letter. MEYER- 
ROTIER PRINTING CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 








PROCESS 
WORK 


A Quarterly Magazine 


—and 
The Printer 








The Organ of the New Printing Era, dealing with Photo-Mechanical Printing, Illustrative Processes, and all 
matters of current interest to Process Workers and Printers generally; both British and Foreign ideas as to theory 
and practise are intelligently and comprehensively dealt with. Special sections dealing with Gravure, Offset, Collo- 
type and Letterpress Printing. PER ANNUM §$1.50, Post-free. Specimen Copy $0.40, 

Specimen copies may be obtained from The Inland Printer Company on request, 

A limited space is available for approved advertisements; for scale of charges apply to the Publishers. 


Percy Lund, Humphries & Co., Ltd. 
Sold by A. W. PENROSE & Co., Ltd., 109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E. C. 4. 


Three Amen Corner London, E. C. 4. 








Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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INSTRUCTION 
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June, 1923 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 





INTERTYPE-LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION —- Learn to operate Milo Ben- 

nett’s way; keyboard and lessons for home study for six weeks at prac- 
tical school in Toledo at trifling cost. We sell Sinclair’s book on mechanism 
of intertypes and linotypes; whatever machines are in use, Bennett’s System, 
in conjunction with Sinclair’s book, saves hundreds of dollars; every man con- 
nected with Bennett’s School is a world-beater. Write for literature of almost 
unbelievable results obtained through study of Bennett’s system. MILO BEN- 
NETT’S INTERTYPE SCHOOL, Toledo, Ohio. 


LEARN PHOTOENGRAVING — Short intensive course; 
modern equipment; terms reasonable. Catalogue address: 
OF P HOTOE NGRAVING, Effingham, III. 


LINOT YPE INSTRUCTION — Twenty-two linotypes; 
lished 1900; more than 1,000 have attended. Call, 
SCHOOL, 133 E. 16th street, New York city. 





= secured ; 
EATON SCHOOL 





new Model 14; estab- 
write. EMPIRE 


SITUATIONS WANTED 








Bindery 


who knows the business from every angle, is a a good 
and producer, wants position anywhere. — Cc 850. 





BINDERY FOREMAN, 
_mechanic, exe cutive 


familiar with all kinds of rul- 





F IRST-C LASS RU LER desires steady position; 
ing m: achines; 18 years’ experience. C 708. 





Composing Room 


COMBINATION OPERATOR desires position; two years’ ex- 

fast and accurate on keyboard, about 4500 ems per hour; can 

run — display, rules and leads. H. E. H., 
, Detroit, Michigan. 


you NG MAN, 24 years of age, 18 months’ experience on job work, complet- 

ing monotype caster course, wishes position with reliable shop willing to 
teach and promote; no objections to location. Write immediately to J. B 
MOORE, 491 Middle street, Dayton, Ohio. 


EXPE RIE NC ED OPE R: ATOR with three vears Ss of other mech: anical ¢ experi rience 
desires position as linotype machinist’s helper. HAROLD SHERFY, 
Natchitoches, La. 
“MAN, familiar with all phases of monotype work. wants position; 
sider working short while with view to taking charge. C 8 


SITU ATION Ww ANTED — Monotype combination operator, ee U. TA. 
School, experienced printer, non- union. C 82 





MONOTYPE 

perience, 
adiust both machines, 
289 Medbury avenue, Apt. 





; would con- 





Managers and Suverintendents | 
SUPERINTENDENT 


will reduce your non-produc- 

tive time to a minimum: pressroom foreman 10 vears: thorough in all 
cepartments; complete knowledge of composition. display and layouts: ambi- 
tious worker: want connection with progressive firm equipped to handle color 
and half-tone work; character: A-1 851. 


WANTED POSITION as superintendent or ge feneral foreman oh 
or subscription department on a magazine or newspaper: have had 25 
yes ars’ expe rie mee on newspaper and magazines of large circuls itions; have a 
rood general knowledge of circulation work and of all branches of printing. 
C 846. 


- High- -grade executive, 


a L mail room 


_ Miscellaneous 


M. AN, ‘printing ‘instructor, age 23, wi ants position : as assistant “adver- 


COLL E “GE 
something per- 


tising manager or opnoertunity to learn layout and design; 
manent. J. O’MELAY, Albion, Mich. 


Pressroom 


CYLINDE R “PRESSM: AN, half-tone and color work, wi ants ~ connect. ‘with 

firm producing high- class printing where presswork is seen at its best or a 
small plant noted for quality and keen to the value of presswork that is a 
pleasure to sell: can take charge and keep quality un to standard; have made 
a specialty of delicate and artistic catalogues and folders getting nerfect blends 
and splendid results; thorough pressroom experience. P. O. BOX 365, Lock- 
port, N:. Y.. 


A CYLINDER PRE SSMAN, with many years’ “experience producing high- class 

work in black and color by small-shop methods, seeks position as assistant 
on a two-color Miehle: object: to learn to produce quality work by up-to-date 
methods and to learn operation of modern automatic feeders; opportunity to 
learn ber’ —_— working and living conditions sought rather than high 
wages 727. 


CYLINDER PRESSMAN desires position with a firm handling a high- sh-class 

line of half-tone and color work; eastern states only: prefer Pennsylvania 
or New York. T can deliver the goods and have several years’ experience on the 
very highest grade of work. F. L. ROGE RS, P. 0. Box 365, Lockport, N. a 


CYLINDER PRESSM: AN of twenty years’ expe rience, now employed as fore- 

man of medium size pressroom, desires to make change; married man with 
family of three; desires to locate permanently in small Sad within 500 miles 
of Chicago; can handle all classes of work; union. C 85 


PRESSROOM- FORE MAN, 10 years’ actual production on process color work, 


desires location in medium-sized modern plant where a future is possible; 
efficient executive, progressive, ambitious, union; quality production assured. 
C 852. 

















WE ARE LOOKING for a platen style cutting and creasing press, second- 
hand; must be in good order. State full particulars, size and price in first 
letter. GEO. J. GILLIES CORPORATION, Rochester, N. Y 


WANTED TO PURCHASE Michle presses, all sizes. ADZIT PRINTERS 
SUPPLY CO., 41-43 Ellsworth avenue, S. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WANTED FOR CASH Harris two-color automatic presses; 15 by 18. M. M. 
ROTHSCHILD, Inc., 712 Federal street, Chicago. 











BUSINESS DIRECTORY 
Advertising Service for Manufacturers 
HOWARD HANNEGAN, Kelley Building, McKeesport, Pa., specializes in 


the writing of advertising for Manufacturers of Printing Equipment and 
Machinery. 














Advertising Service for Printers 





AN ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN (1 year) that will help you sell more print- 
ing, $50 complete. HOWARD HANNE GAN, Kelley Bldg., McKeesport, Pa. 


Bookbinding M Machinery 











H. P. STOLP & CO., 234 S. Desplaines street, ‘Chicago. Specialists in re- 
building book sewing machines, case making machines, casing-in machines, 
folders and folder feeders. Real service. 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 1153 Fulton street, 


street, New York; 531 Atlantic avenue, Boston; 





Chicago; 45 Lafayette 
Bourse bldg. ‘ Philadelphia. 





HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
Large stock on hand. 





Brass Dies for Stamping and Engraving 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 
Large stock. 


AMERICAN TYPE 





13th street, New York city. 





FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Brass Typefounders 








HOFF FMANN TYPE & ENG GRAVING ( CO., 114 E, 13th street, New York city. 


Calendar Pads 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert. avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, makes calendar pads for 1924; now ready for shipment; 
the best and cheapest on the market; write for sample books and prices. 











Chase Manufacturers 


BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Superior ectric “welded silver 
a complete line. For address see Typefounders. 


BARNHART. 
gloss steel chases; 





Counting Machines 





0 FOUNDERS 5 CO.— See 7 Typefounders. 





Cylinder Presses 





Typefounders. 


" Demagnetizers aa Ink aa 


UTILITY HE ATE oR CO., 239 Centre street, New York. Electric and gas s heat- 
ers, with automatic cut- offs, for all styles of presses. ‘‘ Be a hot printer.” 


Die Cutting Specialists 

FREEDMAN CUT-OUTS, INC., 
Canal 8134. 

Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 


OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., Chicago. 
38 Park row, New Vork. Send for catalogue. 

New York. Printing, stereotyping, electrotyping and photo- 
Chicago office, 7 S. Dearborn street. 








489 Broome street, New York. “Phone: 








THE 
Eastern office, 

HOE, R., & CO., 
engraving machinery. 

DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO. 
Creek, Mich. 








Mat and stereo, machinery. Battle 





Embossing Composition 





STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 534x914 
inch, 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


Chicago. 





Engraving Methods 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS on ordinary sheet zinc at trifling cost with my 

simple transferring and etching process; skill and drawing ability not 
required; price of process, $1; particulars, many specimens and testimonials 
for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 





Write for details. Ordering state whether for Linotype or Intertype. 


THE NORIB COMPANY, 132 West 31st Street, New York 


With the Norib Low Slug and Rule Caster you can 
cast ribless and low slugs, 30 ems long and 55 
points high, as well as no-rib rules and borders, 
all of even thickness and exact height, on the ordi- 
nary (Universal) mold of the Linotype or Inter- 
type, with ordinary liners and slides. Attachment 
is applied same as a liner, without removing mold, 
drilling holes or making any adjustments. The 
operation is the same as casting ordinary ribbed 
slugs from matrix slides. 

Price: Outfit casting 6-pt. low slugs and up to 
9-pt. borders, $10. Sent on ten days approval. 


Please Mention Tur INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers, 
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Proof Presses 





\DZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY (manfr.), Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Gold Leat 





Let for any purpose — roll or book form. 
Lane, Hartford, Conr. 


M. SWIFT & SONS, 100 Love 





Halftone Overlay Process 





INSTALL DURO OVERLAY PROCESS. Simple, practical, inexpensive. Write 
for samples, terms. Makes halftones print right. 804 Barlett avenue, 
Milwaukee. 


Job Printing Presses 








}ARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER.— 
\ME RICAN TYPE FOU NDE RS CO.— See e Typefounders. 


- For address see Typefounders rs. 





GOL DING MFG. Cco., 


Franklin, Mass. ‘Gelding and Pearl. 





Knife Grinders 








;RIDGE PORT SAFETY E MERY WHEEL CO., 103 Knowlton street, Bridge- 
Port, C Conn. ‘Straight, cup and sectional wheel knife grinders. 








Neutralizers 





UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre street, New York; Electric and gas ma- 
chines that stop offset as electric troubles, quick-dry ink; safe for all Presses, 





Numbering Machines 


ial. THE AMERICAN NUMBERING MA- 
branch: 123 W. Madison street, Chi- 








typographic and Special. 
. VE CO., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
cago, I 


\MERICAN TYPE FOU NDERS CO.— See ‘Typefounders. 


HAND, 
CHI 








Sean and mine Machines 
LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 





1153 Fulton street, 


Chicago. 








Paper Cutters 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPIN DLER.— For address see “Typefounders.. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO— See | Typefounders. 
GOL LDING MEG. CO., 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY, 














Golding and Pearl. 


Ohio. 


Franklin, Mass. 


Day ton, 





Perforators 


1153 Fulton ‘street, 





Cc hicago. 


L ATHAM MACHINERY CO., 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 


THE OSTRANDE R- SEV YMOU R CO:, general die. x Ii ribune ‘bide. y Chicago. 
Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 





Presses 


HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping, electrotyping ar dui 
engraving machinery. Chicago offices, 7 S. Dearborn street. 

NEWSPAPER and magazine presses. THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO., 
1535 S. Paulina street, Chicago, I. 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


GOLDING MFG. Co., Franklin, Mass. 














Golding and Pearl. 





Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition 


BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SONS MFG. CO., 

514-518 Clark avenue, St. Louis; 88- ‘90 S. 13th street, Pittsburgh; 
Baltimore avenue, Kansas City; 40-42 Peters street, Atlanta, Ga. ; 
Kentucky avenue, Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson avenue, Dallas, Tex.; z 
721 Fourth street, S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 Chestnut street, 
Moines, Iowa; Shuey Factories bldg., Springfield, Ohio; 1285 W. 2d street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


WILD & STEVENS, Inc., 5 Purchase street, Boston 9, Mass. Established 1859. 





636-704 Sherman street, Chicago; also 
706-708 








Printers’ Supplies 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER.— For address see Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


G. E. REINHARDT, Leipzig-Connewitz 138, 











Germany. 





Printing Machinery, Rebuilt 


THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, 17-19 Walker street, New York city. 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinists. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER.— For address see Typefounders. 











Printing Material 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











Chicago. Used where 
Sold largely without 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, 1722-1728 Austin avenue, 
quality and speed in taking proofs are most needed. 
personal solicitation. 





Punching Machines 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY (manfr.), Grand Rapids, 


\ME RIC AN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Type founders. 


LATHAM “MAC HINERY co; 





Mich. 








1153 Fulton street, 


c hicago. 





Rebuilt. Printing Presses 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY (manfr. y, 


AMERIC "AN TYI Y P E 





Grand Rapids, Mich. 


_FOU NDE RS co— See 


Ty pe founde rs. 





Renewable Bit Quoin Keys 
P RIN TERS SUPPLY COMPANY 


Roughing Machines 
AME RIC AN. ‘TY ‘PE _FOU NDE RS co.— See Typefounders. 





ADZIT 


(manfr.), Grand Rapids, 


Mich. 








Ruling Machines 


G. E RE INH: ARDT, late Forste & Tromm, Leipzig- Gannewite 138, Germany. 





Slitting, Perforating and ‘Scoring Attachments 


HOFF Combination Slitter, 
HOFF MFG. CcO., 


Perforator ‘and Scorer attachme ents. LES 
1142 Salem avenue, Hillside, N. J. 


Steel | Pertorating : and Cutting Rule 


ST EE Lt pe verforating and cutting rule. J. F. HEL MOLD & BROS., 1462 Custer 
street, Chicago. 


Stereotyping Equipment 








COMPLETE LINE of curved and flat stereo-machinery. THE Goss PRINT- 
ING PRESS CO., 1535 South Paulina street, Chicago, Ill. 


BARNHART BRO THERS & SPINDLER.— For address see e Typefounders. 








‘Stereotyping Outfits 


ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for fine 

job and book work; matrices are molded in a job press on special matrix 
boards; the easiest of all stereotyping processes; plates sharp as electros. 
COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING — A brush-molding process; level plates 
with no concave faces on type or cuts; quick and inexpensive process. Note 
this: Matrices made by either process are deep enough for rubber stamp work. 
Se nd stamp for literature. — HE NRY KAHRS, 240 E ast 33d Street, New York. 





Tags 





DENNEY TAG 
Anything in blank 


MR. PRINTER — Send TAG ——— and orders to T HE 
COMPANY, Inc., West Chester, Pa., for quick service. 
or printed, regular or special tags, at lowest trade prices. 


Type Founders 





AME “RIC ‘AN TYPE “FOU NDE RS CO., ‘altel ‘desians in twee ‘and ) decerntive 

material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in wood type, 
printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house 
for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 Congress st.; New York, 200 
William st.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th st.; Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Rich- 
mond, 11 Governor st.; Atlanta, 24 S. Forsythe st.; Buffalo, 45 N. Division 
st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av.; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair av., N.-E.; Cincinnati, 
646 Main st.; St. Louis, 9th and Walnut sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. Monroe 
st.; Detroit, 557 W. Larned st.; Kansas City, 10th and Wyandotte sts.; 
Minneapolis, 419 4th st., South; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 121 
N. Broadway; San Francisco, 820 Mission st.; Portland, 47 4th st.; Spokane, 
West 310 First av.; Milwaukee, 125 2d st.; Winnipeg, G an., 376 Donald st. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, manufacture rs a Type and Superior 

Specialties for Printers— Merchants of printing machinery and equip- 
ment, materials and supplies — factory at Chicago; sales and service houses 
at Chicago, Washington, D. ve an St. Louis, Kansas City, Saint 
Paul, Seattle, Vancouver, B. 





Omaha, 


HANSEN, ge. C. TYPE FOU NDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Congress 
street, » Boston. 


"Web Perfecting Presses 


pu PLEX PRIN’ r ING PRESS CO. stero por mat ma- 
chinery; flat bed web _Dresses 


Stereotype rotaries; 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Wire Stitchers 


13th street, New York 








HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 
city. Large stock “‘ Brehmer”’ wire stitchers. 


FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





AMERICAN TYPE 





Wire Stitchers, Bookbinders and Box Makers 


jes hicago. 





LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 1453 Fulton street, 





Wood G Goods 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS co.— — See ‘Typefounders. 





Wood Type 





EASTERN BRASS & WOOD TYPE CO., 
city. Large stock in fonts and sorts. 


114 East 13th street, New 
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Pick Your “Paper 
from This “Book 


Get a Cantine sample book 
showing all sizes, weights 
and colors. Wonderfully 
convenient when you are se- 
lecting paper for good print- 
ing m4 | ordering cuts for 
good paper. Writeforacopy. 


ee 


Astoxan 


SUPREME FOLDING = 
AND PRINTING QUALITY os f 
= S ? IH} } , I] 


ahh 








Ww ian Mills of the Martin 
al, Ai ee Sa Cantine Company, World’; 
Largest Producers of 
Coated Printing Papers 


TH Romer 





Hundreds of Trade Names Now 


Reduced to FIVE 


Ir you have ever bought much printing paper of fine quality you have doubt- 
less used some of Cantine’s Coated Papers, although you may not have known it. 


For thirty-five years we have been selling our papers under various jobbing 
brands. We shall continue to do so for jobbers who insist, but for the benefit 
of the majority we have recently trade-marked our papers, thereby reducing many 


brands to five. 

You need no longer wonder whether Jobber A’s Y-brand is really made by 
The Martin Cantine Company and is the same as Jobber B’s Y-brand. You can 
escape all doubt and uncertainty by specifying the mill brand: 


CANTINE’S ESOPUS 
No. 1 Enamel Book. Used in the Regular Grade (No. 2) White Enamel 
finest printed catalogs Book. Used in the finest 
25 x38— 70, 80, 100, 120 in America. magazines. 
25 x 40—100, 120, 160, 200 25 x 38— 70, 80, 90, 100, 120 25 x38— 60, 70, 80, 90, 100, 120 
28 x 42—100, 120, 140 28 x 44—104, 117, 130, 156 28 x44— 78, 90, 104, 117, 130, 156 
28% x 45—100, 130, 160, 200, 260 30% x 41-105, 118 x 52— 96, 126 
32 x 44120, 140 32 x 44-104, 119, 148 4x 41— 79, 105, 118 
38 x 50—140, 160, 200, 240 33 x 46—128, 144 x 44-104, 119, 148 
CANTINE’S VELVETONE 38 x 50—140, 160 ed 
Semi-dull Coated—wonderful printing = 50—120, 140, 160 
effects, at moderate cost. White, 
gray, buff and India. 
25 x 38— 80, 100 
28 x 44—104, 117 
32 x 44—119, 148 


THE MARTIN CANTINE COMPANY, Manufacturers 
SAUGERTIES, N.Y. 


COATED 
PAPERS 


Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 


CANTINE’S CANFOLD CANTINE’S ASHOKAN 


A wonderful enamel paper of supreme 
folding and printing quality. 


CANTINE’S LITHO 

Coated One Side Litho. 
22 x 28—32, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80 
25 x 38—60, 70, 80 


bad 9 











nite WEDTER 


Numbering 





For Printing and Num- 
bering at One Impres- 
sion — will Stand Up 
under the Most Exact- 
ing Requirements. 





lds 











Machines: 





Wetter Numbering Machine Co., Atlantic Ave. and Logan St., Brooklyn, N.Y.,U.S.A. 





RACTER 


nN 
lour Store 
Dignifie ied dVepartment — 


AN the Society Lady, Business 
Man or College Folks of your 
city come into your.store and 
place their orders for Beautiful 
Engraved Stationery—can they? 
Give these items a little thought: 
Wedding Invitations—Removal 
Announcements — Calling and 
Business Cards—Steel Die Em- 
bossed Commercial and Mon- 
ECKER & COMPANY, Inc. ogram Stationery. Write for our 
Engravers, Plate poo erg Die Embossers Sample Cabinet and Proposition 
414 North Twelfth Blvd. Saint Louis, Mo. to Associates. 




















Dragon Flexible Glue 


for Sheridan — Perfect Binders 
and Brush Work 





DRAGON FLEXIBLE GLUE STAYS FLEXIBLE 





Padding Composition — Make-Ready 

Paste — Mailer Gums and Pastes — 

Paste Powder — Matrix Paste, Etc., Etc. 
Let Us Send You Samples 


The General Adhesive Mfg. Co., Inc. 


474-478 Greenwich Street, New York 











BAKER SALES COMPANY, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








No. 410—Three Cottrell rotary magazine presses, deliv- 
ering unfolded sheets, 4514 inches long, and from 29 to 33 
inches wide, according to width of web used. Equipped 
with automatic shifting tympan, straight cut cutters, and 
all the well-known Cottrell features. Also with 220 volt 
direct current Sprague motors and Monitor Control. 
Speed 3,500 sheets per hour, printed on both sides. 


No. 409—Two Cottrell rotary magazine presses, deliver- 
ing at each revolution two sheets 33 inches wide and from 
42% to 46 inches long, according to width of web used. 
Built so that extra color mechanism may be added, if de- 
sired. Supplied with both traveling tympan and automatic 
shifting tympan, to insure clean work, and all the latest 
Cottrell devices. Equipped with 15 H.P. Diehl motors 
with Kohler control, 220 volt direct current. Modern 
machines, good as new for all practical purposes. Speed 
from 6,000 to 7,000 sheets per hour, printed on both sides. 





BARGAINS IN COTTRELL 
ROTARY MAGAZINE PRESSES 


“USED BUT GOOD” 





No. 349—Cottrell rotary magazine press, cutting off 61 
inches and using web from 611% to 64% inches wide. De- 
livers its product folded either as six 16-page signatures 
or three 32-page signatures 75¢ x 101% inches or 1034 inches. 
Has an extra color on both sides of the web. Equipped with 
traveling tympan and all the latest improvements. Motor 
and full electrical control, 220 volt direct current. A mod- 
ern machine, not five years old, and as good as new. Ideal 
machine for mail order work, catalogues, magazines, etc. 


No. 310—Cottrell rotary magazine press, printing 42x 58, 
and folding as either two 16-pp. signatures or four 8-pp. 
signatures, 1014 x 14% inches, with closed heads. Equip- 
ped with automatic shifting tympan and latest modern 
improvements. Supplied with Sprague motor and Monitor 
control, 220 volt direct current. A fine machine for 
turning out magazines similar in size to the Saturday 
Evening Post and many others. 


Above machines may be seenin New York. Allin the pink of condition and every one a bargain. 
Full details and prices quoted on request. In writing or wiring refer to machines by number. 


BAKER SALES COMPANY, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Specialists in Surplus Equipment for long run printing, binding, etc. Send for our List No. 26. 
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Weston Record Paper 


—like stable government, maintains its pres- 
tige by rendering unfailing service under stress 
and strain. National or business records made 
on Byron Weston Co. Linen Record Paper will 
always endure. 

Write for sample books of B-W papers 


that will best serve your requirements. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 
DALTON, MASS. 





FOR GOOD 
PRINTING 


“Success” Periodical Black 
30c per Ib. 100 Ib. lots for 
M. F. and Super Papers. 


“Printers” Cut Black 
45c Ib. 100 Ib. lots for Super and Coated Papers. 


“Popular” H. T. Black 


65c per Ib. 50 Ib. lots 


Attractive prices in larger quantities. 
These inks are smooth in working qualities and rich in tone. 


Sinclair & Valentine Co. 


11-21 St. Clair Place, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Branches in all the Principal Cities 


Boston 516 Atlantic Ave. 321 Frankfort Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA 1106 Vine St. 315 Gravier St. 
BALTImorE..312 No. Holliday St. ToRONTO.....233 Richmond St., W. 
719 S. Clark St. MONTREAL 46 Alexander Ave. 
WINNIPEG. .173 McDermott Ave. 
CALiFoRNIA, GRAPHIC ARTS INK Co., 240 WERDIN PLACE, Los ANGELES 
ALBANY, BuFFALo and Other Cities. 
FACTORIES: New York, Cuicaco, CANADA 


THAT 


Mid-States 


(Reg. U.S, Pat. Off.) 


(SUMMED PAPERS 


ARE 
REALLY FLAT 
IS 


A FACT 
7 





Ask your dealer to show you the 
complete line of whites and 
colors—or write 


Mid-States Gummed Paper Co. 


2433 S. Robey Street 
Chicago, II. 


New York St. Louis Minneapolis San Francisco 


Nothing Succeeds Like Success 





OUTSTANDING from all 
other recent attempts at 
computing a price list 
applicable to the printing 
business, is the Franklin 
Printing Price List € Year 
after year, thousands of 
printers have found it to 
be the one price list they 
can apply to all classes 
of printing @This marked 
success is a distinguishing 
feature of the Franklin 
Printing Price List alone 


Write for our sixty-day guarantee offer 


Clbe PORTE PUBLISHING CO. 
Salt Lake Gity.iab 
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Would You Wear 
Overalls to Make 


a Business Call? 


Bind your booklets and catalogues in Genuine Keratol and give your 
client’s messages the setting and effectiveness they deserve. Make 
these silent salesmen truly representative. 


Better products build bigger business for you. 


Fine tooling effects, embossing and stamping look their best on Gen- 
uine Keratol. And the combination of low initial cost with rugged 
durability, recommends it to all those 


who are interested in lower production Be oon tenets 
costs or reduced printing expense. 








A wide range of colors, grains and weights Test them a nn 
to choose from. In rolls of standard ‘St “Tusa Mem. the Tuses 


idth G : K | d resistance of Genuine Keratol 
wliatns. enuine Keratol cuts to advan- will convince you. A sample 


tage—cleanly and without waste. Liveand in your hand is our best 


pliable—it works up easily and effectively. proof. Write today. ; The 


o Keratol 


o ‘ Company 
e Department D 


o 
e Newark, New Jersey 























Gentlemen:— Send me 
your FREE Sample Book, 
postpaid. I want to see and 
test your claims. 
Very truly yours, 














THE KERATOL COMPANY ,” 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY m2 Cibo 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY COLLINS COVER PAPER 


y 
Z 
Y 


oP, 


y \ 


HE most effective efforts of designer and printer are practical 

on Algerian Cover Paper, due to a perfect blending of color, 

coating and processing. Injected into the even-fibred stock 

is a leathery character and a distinctive surface obtained only by 
original Collins methods. 

Made in a range of seven beautiful colors particularly adapted N 

to high-grade catalog, brochure, folder and announcement forms. \ 

Excellent printing, embossing and wearing qualities. \ 


‘i 
nS 


Mh 


OFOIOA 


q 

y 

Collins Quality Cover Papers and Carboards are Sold © 
Through Recognized Dealers in the Principal Cities. ) 
S 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. COMPANY c 


i) 

. 

Slew Veok 226-240 Columbia Ave. Rasen \ 
Chicago PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. Cleveland \ 
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2) Be IRANSPORTATION ! The pilot of civilization. 


ae Those modern avenues of steel which owe their 
ye 2) remarkable refinement and efficiency toa develop- 
Se¢4| ment once the subject of jest—the air-brake. 


In 1868 this nation had surmounted the disaster of war, was 
changing bitterness to co-operation through the chemistry 
of enterprise. And in October, 1868, the air-brake added 
another figure to the design of achievement. 


George Westinghouse, the inventor, was a child of six when 
in 1852 Bradner Smith founded the paper distributing house 
yet bearing hisname. Between 1852 and 1868 new impetus 
had attended printing and publishing. And as railroads 
reached further into developing communities, traveling sales- 
men carried the message of the Chicago house to distant 
points—a message of service, exceptional in its facilities 
for variety and promptness of supply. 


These same service factors at all times have been the basic 
policy of the Bradner Smith & Company 
management. 


BRADNER SMITH @& CO. 


175 West Monroe Street Chicago, Illinois 
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How you can start jewelers 
using 
direct-by- mail advertising 


b ifpese intelligent jeweler knows that adver- 
tising pays. He knows that expensive jew- 
elry and clocks are not bought by everybody 
and that the natural way to let those who buy 
these objects know what he has to sell and why 
they should buy from him, is by mailed an- 
nouncements—attractive advertisements, with 
Envelopes to Match. 

The difficulty is to get him started. 

The Linweave Jewelers’ Series will help you 
do this. It relieves the customer of all work in 
preparing copy—he has no heavy outlay for 
engravings—he doesn’t even have to stretch his 
imagination to visualize the finished job. You 
can show it to him completed. 

His name and address and his prices, in place 
of those in the dummy, are the only changes 
necessary. 

Telephone or write the Linweave distributor 
at once to bring over this attractive and inter- 
esting three-piece series. Show it to your pros- 
pective customers in the jewelry trade—and get 
them started. 

The Linweave distributor will furnish electros 
at cost—and will give you immediate delivery 
of Linweave sheets and Envelopes to Match, 
right from stock. 


NATIONAL ANNOUNCEMENT ASSOCIATION 
293 Bridge Street, SprincrieLp, MassacHusetTs 


Fine Announcement Papers and Cards—Envelopes to Match 





ATLANTA, GA. 
Sloan Paper Company 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper 
Company 
BOSTON, MASS. 
A. Storrs & Bement Co. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Alling & Cory Company 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Western Newspaper Union 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Swigart Paper Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Standard Paper Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Millcraft Paper Company 
DENVER, COLO. 
Western Paper Company 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
Western Newspaper Union 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Paper House of Michigan 
FARGO, N. DAK. 
Western Newspaper Union 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 
Western Newspaper Union 
FRESNO, CAL. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Dwight Brothers Paper Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Crescent Paper Company 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Midwestern Paper Company 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
Western Newspaper Union 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
Western Newspaper Union 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Louisville Paper Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
E. A. Bouer Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
The John Leslie Paper Co. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
A. Storrs & Bement Co. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 

M. & F. Schlosser 
OAKLAND, CAL. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKL. 
Western Newspaper Union 
OMAHA, NEB. 

Western Paper Company 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Raymond & McNutt Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA 
Alling & Cory Company 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
RICHMOND, VA. 

B. W. Wilson Paper Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Alling & Cory Company 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Western Newspaper Union 
SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Western Newspaper Union 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Mack-Elliott Paper Co. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 

The Nassau Paper Co. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Barton, Duer & Koch Paper 
Company 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
Western Newspaper Union 


FOREIGN 
DISTRIBUTORS 


NEW YORK CITY 
AmericanPaperExports,Inc, 


HULL, ENGLAND 
G. F. Smith & Son, Ltd. 


Inwedve 


and CARDS 


Gnvelopes to Match 
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PAPER QUALITY 
Apparent 














in Every Impression 
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A DIFFERENT kind of book about paper. It tells you something you 
want to know — something you ought to know — about enamel papers. We 
have a copy for every printing executive, advertising man and advertiser. 
64 pages — something on every page that will help you secure better print- 
ing. Ask for your copy — on your letterhead, please. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY, Cincinnati, O 
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Seeking the ultimate in poster and 
hanger artistry, nationally known 
printers have turned to Foldwell 
Coated Paper as the best medium 


through which to work. 
With Foldwell they are 
sure of securing an ex- 
quisite surface — a sur- 
face capable of taking 
four color processprint- 
ing beautifully. In addi- 
tion to this they secure 
a coated paper of unu- 








Get This Bulletin 


“Getting the Most Out of 
Foldwell” is the bulletin that 
we publish periodically for 
printers — containing infor- 
mation on working Foldwell 
and suggestions on pieces 
that mean good printing bus- 
iness. You will find it inter- 
esting and we will be gladto 
send it to you for the asking. 

















sual strength which will permit all 
the handling necessary to mount the 
finished piece on heavy backing for 
window and counter use—or which 


will preserve the integ- 
rity of unmounted pieces. 
If you want to furnish 
your customers with 
posters of rare beauty 
and unique attractive- 
ness you will find your 
most fruitful possibili- 
ties in Foldwell. 





CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, Manufacturers 
Desk 6, 818 South Wells Street, Chicago 


FOR ALL KINDS 


OF 


FINE 


Nationally Distributed 
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He placed a sheet of paper 


on the 


scales 


—then a letter, 
then an envelope 


= FE) 


os 





All three came to less than an ounce 


F yang had been trying to get an order 
from a certain advertiser for a long time. 


We find him now with the advertiser, dis- 
cussing the details of a direct mail campaign. 
“Have you placed your order yet for the 
printing?” inquired the printer. “No,” was 
the reply; “but if you will tell me how I can 
trim these two big broadsides down to a 
point where they can be sent first-class with 
a letter under a two-cent stamp, I will give 
it to you. I’ve got to keep the postage down 
in order to come within my appropriation.’ 

“You say a letter goes with each broad- 
side?’? The buyer nodded. The printer pro- 
duced a sheet of Warren’s Thintext, 24 x 36”, 


and placed it on the mailing scales—then a 











Sales manuals and data books should 
be printed on Warren's Thintext. 
These books should be light and small 
enough to fit in a salesman’s pocket. 


5. DE 





Folders giving directions foruse,ordes- 
cribing goods, must frequently be com- 
pact enough to goin a space too small 
Warren’s Thintext 
is a@ compact paper for enclosures. 


for most papers. 


WARREN COMPANY 


letter, 13-lb. paper—then an envelope, 16-Ib. 
paper. “‘ Two cents postage!” came from the 
buyer in surprise. ‘‘That means a saving of 
$200 on each broadside mailing. The job is 
yours.” 

Warren’s Thintext is a light, compact 
paper that is frequently quite an asset to the 
printer who knows what it will do in the 
matter of saving postage. 

Often the money saved on 
postager putintomore printing. a, 

Warren’s Thintext is strong, paper 
practically opaque, and prints oi 
well. Send for our booklet, “wd 
which describes several impor- printing 
tant uses for Warren’s Thintext. 





A catalog, directory, or book that is re- 
ferred to frequently should be printed 
on Warren’s Thintext so it may not 
be too bulky to keep close at hand. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


WARREN'S 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 
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Get the Flandbook Flabit 


@ When you find—as you will 
if you try it—that the Eagle-A 
Desk Library, with its samples 
of a simplified yet complete 
line of papers and its Hand- 
book showing you how to find 
the right paper for each re- 
quirement, saves you time, en- 
ergy, worry, and risk—you ’ll 
get the habit of using the 
Handbook constantly. You'll 





keep the Desk Library at your elbow. 

@.“The Handbook,” writes a printer, 
“gives me full and authoritative informa- 
tion about the complete line of Eagle-A 
papers. Clearly indicating the printing 





qualities in each, definitely 


The Eagle placed in relation to one another 


Desk Library — 


characteristics and proper uses of each of 


the 59 grades, it helps me to select 
paper with much greater efficiency 
than formerly.” A seeker for effi- 
ciency, he has acquired the Hand- 
book habit. 


@_The grades referred to are ex- 
clusively Eagle-A features—fixed 


AMERICAN WRITING 
The Paper Service Manufacturing Institution 
HOLYOKE 10, MASS. 


like steps in a ladder. The 
Handbook tells just where each 
differs from another, and how 
much. It tells, too, which is 
the right kind and grade of 
paper for each use. 

@ The savings to you are self- 
evident — time, risk, money. 


Each grade brings you all the 





economies of mass production and distri- 
bution on a standardized basis. So that 
you may profit from the complete benefits 
of paper standardization—get the Hand- 
book habit. 


Bristols have many uses 


and this portfolio is packed with valuable selling 
helps which determine the correct uses of bristols 
and provide concrete suggestions that will assist 
you to get more business. Send in your name 
now to receive this and the other seven portfolios of 
the series as they are produced. Each has exhibits 
showing the correct uses of various Eagle-A papers. 


PAPER COMPANY 
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Theres a great 
improvement in 

the quality of our 
work since we 

have been using 

Sam’ Bingham’ 
properly seasoned ** 
rollers ik 
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Tracing Quality to Its Source 


< 1S) HAT makes FINE PRINTING anyway? 
AV) Distinctive typography? Good paper? Excellent ink? All 
WP yi 4) are essential— but in the final analysis it is found that 


See) high quality printing is dependent on perfect rollers. 


BINGHAM COMPOSITION ROLLERS admit no superior. They are 
perfectly cast, properly seasoned and possess the life and tackiness so 
necessary to the production of fine printing. 


They are giving unusually satisfactory service in thousands of printing 
establishments — and in the average shop their installation results in a 
noticeable improvement in printing quality, presses turn out more work 
and production costs are lowered. 


Eleven Bingham plants are ready to serve you. Send your rollers to the 
nearest one. 
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For 73 Years 
BINGHAM’S RELIABLE PRINTERS’ ROLLER 


Sam’ Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co. 


636-704 Sherman St., Chicago 


PITTSBURGH St. Louis Kansas City | ATLANTA CLEVELAND, OHIO 
88-90 So. 13th Street 514-516 Clark Avenue 706-708 Baltimore Avenue 40-42 Peters Street 1285 West Second Street 
INDIANAPOLIS DALLAS MINNEAPOLIS Des MoINnes SPRINGFIELD, OHIO | 
151-153 Kentucky Ave. 1306-1308 Patterson Ave. 721-723 Fourth St., South 1025 West sth Street Cor. East and Harrison Sts. 
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of Ietterbeads « say od 


are printed and lithographed for large 
consumers who want a good letterhead 
at a reasonable cost. Put your work on 
a quality paper at an economy price—get 
the volume business—have satisfied cus- 
tomers—and watch them repeat on 


RESOURCE BOND 


Made by 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY 
MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


For sale by 


Loston, Mass, Knight, Allen & Clark, Inc. New Orleans, La. Julius Meyer & Sons, Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Aurora Paper Co. New York, N. Y. Conrow Brothers 
Chicago, Ill. Empire Paper Co. New York, N. Y. Auenstner & Lucie Paper Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio Kingsley Paper Co. Philadelphia, Pa. Paper House of Pennsylvania 


Dayton, Ohio The Buyers Paper Co. ats ‘ pene . ‘ es 
Indianapolis, Ind. Cc. P. Lesh Paper Co. Portland, Oregon J. W. P. McFall Paper Co. 


Madison, Wis. Madison Paper Co Richmond, Va. Southern. Paper Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Allman-Christiansen Paper Co. St. Paul, Minn. Inter-City Paper Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Export 

Wileor, Mosher, Leffholm Co. Maurice O’ Mcara Company, New York, N.Y. 


ENVELOPES MADE BY UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY, 








Percentage 
Governs Results 





Say 10% of those who read the catalogs and booklets you 
print send inquiries to your customers. That’s good! 
But if only 5% of the pieces sent out are read, inquiries 
are only one-half of 1% of the total mailing. That’s 
not so good. 


Increase the percentage of readers and increased returns 
are assured. You printers can show your customers how 
effectively this can be done with good covers, giving that 
distinctive appearance that subtly conveys the impres- 
sion—‘‘This must be something worth while.” Get that 
literature past the wastebasket to the attention of the 
busy buyer and your customer will get the increased 
returns that will produce more business for you. 


PENINSULAR Cover Stocks give the printed message a 
friendly introduction to the “man higher up.” 


Ask your Paper Dealer for Convenient Sample Book of — 


Orkid Cover Colonial Cover 

Publicity Cover | Neapolitan Cover 
Gibraltar Cover Patrician Cover 
Publishers Cover Tuscan Cover 

Onimbo Cover Covenant Book and Cover 


Ca PS 

Peninsular Paper Cots 
WPS ILANTIL,MICH. We 

Makers of Uncommon Cover Papers 
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A Voluntary Witness for 
Buckeye Cover— 


The General Motors Company (export division), upon 
receipt of the Buckeye Cover Specimen Box, recently wrote 
us a letter quite typical of thousands we receive. From 
this letter we quote a few extracts : 


“We have been using Buckeye Cover in various ways for a long 
time, but were we not familiar with them, this display of specimens 
would certainly sell us on your papers. 

“Perhaps you will be interested to see a few of our more recent 
productions on Buckeye. The Buick Instruction Book is not only 
the most complete manual of its kind ever issued, but is further 

distinguished by a Buckeye Cover. Books on this and other models 
USE BUCKEYE (Overs were issued in English, Spanish and French. 

G: “The Chevrolet catalog was designed just before receipt ot 
your “Day and Night” folder. We were striving for a little different 
effect and the receipt of your “Day and Night” folder swung us 
over to Buckeye and enabled us to get the light effect desired with a 
single printing in spite of many sophisticated predictions that it 
could not be done with a single printing.” 


The above comments by Mr. Edward H. Douglas, of Gen- 
eral Motors, confirm the settled judgment of great advertisers 
and printers that Buckeye Cover is the most satisfactory and 
economical cover paper obtainable. 

The appeal of your advertising may be increased by the 
use of Buckeye Cover Envelopes to match. They are now 
available. 


The Beckett Paper Company 
Makers of Good Paper 
in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 





THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY, Hamilton, Ohio: 


You may send me Buckeye Cover Specimen Box No. 6, containing your 
display of printing and envelope suggestions. 


Name 





Address 
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Atlantic Bond 


AN “EASTCO” GRADE-TEST PAPER 





You cannot get something for noth- 
ing but you can buy watermarked and 
tub-sized Atlantic Bond for the price 
of ordinary surface-marked sulphites 


Atlantic Bond Distributors 


ALBANY—W. H. Smith Paper Corporation MANILA, P. I.—J. P. Heilbronn Company 
ATLANTA—Sloan Paper Company MINNEAPOLIS—Minneapolis Paper Company 
BALTIMORE—Baltimore Paper Company, Inc. NEW YORK CITY—Miller & Wright Paper Company 
BOSTON—Cook-Vivian Company Sutphin Paper Company 

Von Olker-Snell Paper Company PHILADELPHIA—Moltea Paper Company 
BRIDGEPORT—Lasher & Gleason, Inc. PITTSBURGH—General Paper & Cordage Company 
BUFFALO—The Disher Paper Company PORTLAND, ORE.—Blake, McFall Company 
BUTTE, MONT.—Minneapolis Paper Company RICHMOND—Southern Paper Company 
CHICAGO—La Salle Paper Company ROCHESTER—The George E. Doyle Paper Company 
CLEVELAND—Millcraft Paper Company SAN FRANCISCO—Blake, Moffitt @ Towne 


PR ST, LOUIS—Acme Paper Company 
DETROIT—Paper House of Michigan ST. PAUL—E. J. Stilwell Paper Company 
DULUTH, MINN.—Minneapolis PaperCompany patti E— American Paper Company 
JACKSONVILLE—H. & W.B. Drew SPOKANE—Spokane Paper & Stationery Company 
Los ANGELES—Blake, Moffitt & Towne TACOMA—Tacoma Paper & Stationery Company 
LOUISVILLE—The Rowland Company WINNIPEG, CANADA—The Barkwell Paper Company 


EXPORT—A. M. Capen’s Sons, Inc., 60 Pearl Street, New York 
W. C. Powers Company, Ltd., Blackfriar’s House, London, E. C., England 
J. P. Heilbronn, Manila, P. I. 
ENVELOPES— United States EnvelopeCompany, Springfield, Mass. 
TABLETS AND TYPEWRITER PAPER—J. C. Blair Co., Huntingdon, Pa. 








EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
501 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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uccess Bond 


UCCESS— in selling or in any other branch 
of business—is largely psychological ac- 
cording to authorities. 


WE call it just /ogica/ to wear the best 
clothes we can honestly afford, to look, talk 
and in every way appear as if we respected ourselves. 





SUCCESS Bond is a good paper to choose for your 
letterhead if you wish to prove self respect and 
attract the respect of others. For the slight differ- 
ence per letterhead, you can’t afford not to choose it. 





DISTRIBUTORS 


Barrmore, Mp... ........0+. J. Francis Hock & Co. NEWARK,N.J............. H. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
DATARS, TREAS, ... ocnisesn sd E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. | NEw OrtEans, LA......... E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
Houston, TEXAS.......... E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. Omana, NEBR Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Co. 
LovlIsvILLE, Ky Miller Paper Co. PoRTLAND, ORE Blake, McFall Company 
MILWAUKEE, WIS The E. A. Bouer Co. RICHMOND, VA................ Richmond Paper Co. 
New York Citvy.......:...: H. P. Andrews Paper Co. SEATTLE, WASH The American Paper Co. 
New York City Clement & Stockwell SprincFIELD, Mo Springfield Paper Co. 
The Blade Printing & Paper Co. 


TUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUVUUVUVUUUUVUUUVUUVUVUVUVVUUUVUUUUU\. 


American Paper Exports, Inc. 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


ree ‘Neenah, Wisconsin Senate 


Oxp Councit Tree Bonp Gracier Bonp 
Success Bonp Sronewa_v Linen LEDGER 
Cuierrain Bono ResoLute LEDGER 
Neenau Bonp Check the Names Prestice LEDGER 
Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenab bonds and ledgers for testing purposes 
Baan 
Ayn 
Cae 
Gate 
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BENEDICTINE BOOK 


(PATENTED) 


AN EXCLUSIVE LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FACE 


36 Point 


LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY f 


urnishes equipment that bo 1234 


30 Point 


LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY furnish 
es equipment that both guides and 1234 


24 Point 


LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY furnishes equi 
pment that both guides and responds to 1234 


18 Point 


LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY furnishes equipment that bo 
th guides and responds to design, meeting every demand 1234 


14 Point with Italic and SMALL CAPS 


LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNI 
shes equipment that both guides and 
responds to design, MEETIN 1234 


11 Point with Italic and SMALL CAPS 
LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES EQ 


uipment that both guides and responds to 
design, meeting every DEMAND TH 1234 


9 Point with Jtalic and SMALL CAPS 

LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES EQUIPMENT 
that both guides and responds to design, meeting every 
demand that can be made on type. IT SIMPL 1234 


7 Point with Italic and SMALL CAPS 

LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES EQUIPMENT THAT BO 
th guides and responds to design, meeting every demand that can 
be made on type. It simplifies the practice OF AMBITIO 1234 


12 Point with Italic and SMALL CAPS 


LINOTYPE ‘TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES 


equipment that both guides and responds 
to design, meeting EVERY DEM 1234 


10 Point with Jtalic and SMALL CAPS 

LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES EQUIP 
ment that both guides and responds to design, 
meeting every demand that can BE MAD 1234 


8 Point with /talic and SMALL CAPS 

LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES EQUIPMENT TH 
at both guides and responds to design, meeting every dem 
and that can be made on type. It SIMPLIFIES TH 1234 


6 Point with Italic and SMALL CAPS 

LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES EQUIPMENT THAT BOTH GUI 
des and responds to design, meeting every demand that can be made on 
type. It simplifies the practice of ambitious composition, AND AS 1234 


18, 24 and 30 Point Benedictine Book Italic in process of manufacture 


TYP@GSR2\PHY 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


> 
\jg| SORDER: 5 POINT MATRIX SLIDE NO. 506, 6 POINT NO. 157'4, 2 POINT NO. 403. 


= 
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Composed entirely on the LINOTYPE 433 























The Antecedents 
of 
nalo Saxon Lond 


(Wade in the only mill in this 
country devoted exclusively to 
the manufacture of bond papers 
(Wade in the mill that makes Old 
Dompshire Bond 
Anglo-Saxon Bond is reasonably 
riced,and is made in white and 
eight colors A somple always 
proves interesting 


Anglo-Saxon Bond Selling Agents 


- J. Francis Hock & Company 
- Cook-Vivian Company 


- -  - Burgess Paper C 
- - The Chatfield & 
- The Union Paper & 
- +  Bermingham, Little 
- Lasher & Lathrop, Inc. 
Molten Paper Company 
- The Chatfield & Woods Company 
- George E. Doyle Company 
- - =  Mack-Elliott Paper Company 
FOREIGN 
London, England - - - -  Lindenmeyr & Johnson Paper Company, Ltd. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 


SouTH HapLey Farts, Mass. 


ompany 
Woods Co an 
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HEAD BOX: Here at the head-box—the head of the wetend of a paper machine—careful watch 


is kept over the raw stock for our coated papers. It is this care and constant inspection on the 
part of men who know paper and how to handle it properly at every stage of its manufacture, 
that accounts for the superior quality of Allied Papers. 


SUPERIOR ENAMEL is ideally suited to catalogs and 
booklets that are to be distinctive in style but not too 
expensive. It is a paper with which brilliant artistry in 
printing can be obtained. Its color and cleanliness go 
far in creating an atmosphere of quality in whatever 
printed piece it is used. Superfine Enamel is an aristo- 
crat of coated papers; Superba is another high grade 
enamel; while Porcelain admirably meets the need for 


BARDEEN DIVISION e 


10 Paper Machines 


KING DIVISION 


W 


a coated paper even lower priced than Superior. If you 
are after fine results and the exact stock for your par- 
ticular needs, investigate these Allied Papers. We will 
be glad to furnish you with any samples you may need. 
In writing for them please address Desk 6, Office 7. 


ALLIED PAPER MILLS, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
NEW YORK WAREHOUSE: 471-473 Eleventh Avenue 


MONARCH DIVISION 
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TRADE NAME REGISTERED 
PATENTS PENDING 


A Rotating Machines Company Product for Printing and Allied Trades 


This Style Rotator has been in satisfactory use for a number of years. Its practicability has appealed readily to the Industry. 
Mechanically perfect. Built of steel. Standard gear driven, entirely standard roller bearing and travels on an eight point suspension 
on upper base. Operates noiselessly. Equipped with swivel, roller-bearing, leather-tired, noiseless casters for removal anywhere 
desired. Separators are graduated on a one-inch scaie for adjusting for large or small work. Machines are intended for edition, cata- 
log, loose-leaf, manifold, calendar and card index work; or with separators removed is used asa utility table. Motor and mechanism 
is enclosed in a removable cabinet resting on lower base. Finish is hard smooth finish steel cabinet olive green. There is only this 
one 6x6 model for Printing Trades which meets all requirements, the double deck feature having been discarded several years ago 
as cumbersome, impractical, unnecessary. The two-deck style can be shown but is not recommended. This single deck machine 
has a capacity of twenty-eight 6x9 signatures or seven sets of four signatures each of 32 pages, being a booklet of 128 pages or a 
, volume of 28 signatures of 886 pages—where a large volume exceeds 
the capacity of machine—one-half of volume is gathered and then 

the second half set up and gathered. 


E. P. LAWSON CO., INC. 


Sole Eastern Agents 


151-153 West 26th St. New York, N. Y. 


Manufactured in Hagerstown, Md., by the 
ROTATING MACHINES COMPANY 


Example is this: At two revolutions a minute, one girl 
gathers seven 128 page pamphlets each half minute, 14 a 
minute, multiply this by the number of girls you operate and 
get your prceduction. One to four girls operate normally or 
up to ten girls on hurry-up work, leaving one space reserved 
on table for laying down gathered signatures. 
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1 Show Your Prospect Constructive Cover Designing 














2 


ORevillon Fesres 








say, Get me up something like THIS = 


Feacu pace ts A SALESMAN! For “Constructive Cover Designing” is not 
only a practical printing manual — it’s an order-getter for the Printer. 
Something new in the field of Graphic Arts! Never before has such 
a collection of different color combinations, each following some approved 
school of color-harmony, been reproduced on a uniform cover stock for 
easy comparison. 
Eacu pEsIGN 1s ANALYZED FoR The Printer. The formula numbers of 
each color assure him the right inks. He is told how each color was 
printed — all about the impressions, overlays, etc. The designer’s 
address is also given. Other features: 
Remarkable up-to-date Ben Day treatments, giving new tones How The Photo Engraver can obtain clear and Exact reproduc- 
without additional impressions. tions. Of great importance to The Printer as advertising counsel 
Index of Suggested Titles for each design. How 76 and buyer of drawings and cuts. 
different cover-ideas can be applied to 76 different advertising It’s a book brimful of poster and cover ideas of invaluable 


subjects to give The Modern Advertiser—the Printer’s customer— aid for The Commercial Designer. Solves the problems of the 
the individuality he demands. different stages of reproducing an idea on cover stock. 


“‘ConsTRUCTIVE CovEeR DeEsIGNING” is about ready for publication. It fills so timely a demand that many printers, engravers, 
artists, designers, advertising men, advertisers, art schools, etc., have already taken advantage of Our Pre-PuBLIcATION OFFER, 
so that a very large percentage of the edition has already been ordered. Prompt action is therefore necessary, as the edition is limited. 


ACT NOW! For Full Information as to OUR PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER 
which is good up to date of publication, mail the coupon below without delay. It will bring you 
the opportunity of obtaining at minimum cost the best practical designing book ever published 
which links together all the operations entering into the reproduction on cover paper of the 
original cover sketch. Send the coupon the very day you read this. 














Mail Coupon To-day to Hampden Glazed Paper & Card Co., Holyoke, Mass.: 
HAMPDEN GLAZED PAPER You may send me at once your PRE-PUBLICATION 


OFFER on “‘Constructive Cover Designing.” 
& CARD Co. 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. || Name 


Distributors for Great Britain Address 
LINDENMEYR & JOHNSON PAPER Co., LTD. 
116, Upper Thames St., London, England 


























City 
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The HICKOK Dual L 
Ruling Machine 


will rule both faint and down lines on 
one side of the sheet at one operation, 
thereby saving about 75% in time over 
the single machine. This machine has 
become most popular as a job machine, 
as all up-to-date shops are equipped 
with one or more. 


Guaranteed to do perfect work. 


THE W. O. HICKOK MEG. CO. (3) Harrisburg, Pa., U.S. A. 

















Printing Fress Engineers | // JAMES WHITE PAPER CO, 


and Machinists 


with years of experience in designing and 
building special and standard presses. We 
specialize on rotary presses for Duplex, Trip- 
lex, Quadruplicate and folded Salesbook, In- aa 
dustrial and Zig-Zag fold form printing presses. nuibiient Otten Wilkes 

Tell us your requirements and we will gladly quote you. We carry in stock 132 items of BOOK and 1522 items 


x of COVER Papers, and back them with good service. 
American Machine & Mfg. Co. 
441 Folsom St., San Francisco, Cal. 








219 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 



































ee a ee 
Fred’k H Levey Co Keep your type metals clean 


UR Cleaner positively removes 
allimpurities; decreases dross to 


» yh ~ a minimum; forms a harmonious 
9A\\ mixture of the metal; and makes it 


Printing Inks Cc Vy ee 


Stop and think what this means 








i. ls J Sent on ‘‘Free Trial’ 
: Send for descriptive circular 


PERFECTION METAL 


CLEANER COMPANY 
(Not Inc.) : 


NEW YORK iu CHICAGO ss 6805 Perry Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ESTABLISHED 1874 























Cut Your Cost of Make-Ready 50% or More 


By Installing a TYPE-HI DISC PLANER 


IS IS the only machine on the market today that will take an even layer from the 
bases of an interlaid, vignetted, half-tone plate. The Type-Hi is admirably adapted 
for use where metallic or chalk relief overlays are employed. Planes cuts upto 1314x 20 
inches in size in less than one minute. Machine has micrometer adjustment for securing 
any desired height. Type-Hi can be either hand or power operated, is ball bearing 
throughout, and will do equal work on all classes of cuts. 


Either hand or 


Exclusive Export Agents: PARSONS TRADING COMPANY . New York — London 


TYPE-HI CORPORATION SYRACUSE, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
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You Wouldn’t Use the Bed of 


a Press for an Imposing Stone! 


You can use the bed of a cylinder press for imposing and locking up 
forms, but you have a less wasteful way of doing it. 


You can let a press stand idle while the plates in a form are being 
underlaid for proper printing height. But if you are doing it that 
way you are doing something even more wasteful and as unnecessary 
as using the bed of a press as a stone. 


Underlaying plates at the press after gauging the high and low 
places from the appearance of the first impression is a slow and 
uncertain method. It leaves much for the overlay and causes 
unnecessary wear to plates. 


The Hacker Plate Gauge and Rectifier, with its press pressure and 
micrometer measurement features, insures absolute accuracy of 
advance underlay, shortens overlay time and minimizes the wear on 
plates. 

More than 400 printers are saving from 30% to 75% of makeready 
through use of the Plate Gauge. Many have paid for the installation 
through savings of the first month. Nearly all have saved its cost 
in go days or less. 


The Experience of aWisconsin Printer 


* * * approximately twelve hours per day saving, or 
two hundred fifty hours per month. 


In other words a saving of time in one month is equiv- 
alent to the purchase price of a Hacker Plate Gauge 
and Rectifier. * * * 

HACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 


320 South Honore Street Chicago, Illinois 








TAKE NO CHANCES 
with Glue Preparation 


The necessity of taking 
chances in the preparation 
of glue is eliminated with the 
Model A-D Glue Heater and 
Pot, shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. There is no 
danger of spoiling the glue 
through oversight. Glue does 
not come into contact with 
live steam and the Automatic 
Temperature Controller pre- 
vents overheating. 


The WETMORE 
Model A-D 


is the most flexible device ever designed for han- 
dling glue. ‘It is adapted to the needs of all binderies. 
Made in sizes from 2 to 200 gallons daily capacity. 


Full information about our complete line 
will be sent on request. 


The New Advance Machinery Co. 
Van Wert, Ohio 




















N every factory, office and shop 

in your community there is a 
need for Stillwater Bond. There 
is a chance for your clients to 
save and for you to profit. 


Stillwater is a strictly high-grade, 
mill-brand, sulphite bond, water- 
marked. It is strong, even in 
shade and surface—an ideal paper 
for stationery and all administra- 
tive forms. It is made in a variety 
of colors and in each case with 
envelopes to match. 


Yet its cost is much less than that 
of other good bond papers. If you 
will recommend that your clients 
standardize on Stillwater Bond 
for every possible use, you will 
win their good will through 
supplying better printing results 
at a lower cost to them. 


Write to us today for the 
Stillwater Portfolio. It will 
help you to get more business. 


THE PEERLESS PAPER CO. 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Exclusive Export Distributors: 


American Paper Exports, Inc., 
New York, N.Y. 
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Guaranteed to print at UPHAM 


@ speed OF Go00 per lair Y Cheet Rotar 


Doing “the Work of Special Presses” 








What We Mean 
by the 


4: to 1 Ratio 


Example: On 60 revo- 
lutions of the cylinder, 
a flat-bed press prints 
30 sheets. On 60 revo- 
lutions of the cylinder, 
the UPHAM PRESS 
prints 120 sheets—four 
to every one printed 
on a flat-bed. 

















Printing contracts that otherwise would have involved web rotary presses 
are now done efficiently and profitably on Upham Sheet Rotary Presses. 


If contracts are to be renewed, but with changes in specifications as to size 
of page, or size, grade, or finish of paper, the owners of Uphams are prepared. 


If renewals are not obtained or desired, the Uphams stand ready for other 
work, whether of the same kind or radically different. 


The Upham Press is as adaptable to miscellaneous printing as a flat-bed 
and equals it in quality of presswork — while its output places it in the 
web-press class for production. 


Web presses will not print coated paper—The Upham Will. 


The Upham Press is a conservative investment in printing machinery. 
Before any web rotary press is contracted for, fullest information should 
be obtained as to the advantages of the Upham. 





United Printing Machinery Co. 


83 BROAD STREET 38 PARK ROW 604 FISHER BLDG. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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~THIRTY*THREE 
YEARS AGO 


Gas M(HIRTY-THREE years ago the firm of 
We g WMASS>)\) Sinclair & Valentine was founded by 






Y Printing Ink Manufacturing Business. The 
secrets of their success were hard work and square dealing. 





Many new processes for producing modern Printing 
Inks were developed. These processes always became the 
property of The Sinclair & Valentine Company, to be 
held in trust for the Printers and Lithographers of America. 
It never has been possible for any individual, or group 
of individuals, leaving this concern to deprive it of any 
of its secret manufacturing methods or formulas. 









With the passing away of the two Founders, Francis 
MacD. Sinclair and Theodore S. Valentine, the actual 
management was left in the hands of the same earnest 
group of men who are still at the helm of the business 
and who are devoting their full energy to the continuation 
of the original policy to manufacture the best possible 
product and in all other ways to maintain the excellent 
reputation and good will that the house has enjoyed since 
its beginning with the determination of building this. 
business into a greater one. 
















SINCLAIR €&° VALENTINE COMPANY 
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The Improved Plate-Lock DeLure 
Padding Press Patna Adjustable Jogger Boxes 


Most practical device on 


the market for doing For Cylinder Presses 
Padding or Blocking. —s 
Made entirely of metal. 


Sheet Metal Locking Plates en- 
gage side frames, hold paper in 
alignment and prevent it falling. 
Locking Head compresses paper. 
When loading, door is closed 
and locked, press inclined back- 
ward to make jogging easy, then 
brought to perpendicular posi- 
tion, door opened, presenting a ” ” 
tigid even surface to apply cement CLOSED 24 X 36 
and cloth. 
Holds sheets up to 14x18 inches. 
One or two piles, according to 
size of sheets. (Presses 24 inches 
wide in preparation.) 
MODELE, six feet high, fastened 
to wall or post by support- r " 
ing brackets, 1,000 to 40,000 OPEN 44 X 68 
sheets at one loading. 
MODEL F, #2 inches high, 


<9 neanenad has = Jogger Boxes will save their cost in a very short 

while. They are substantially made of 22 gauge steel 

Send = —— with reinforced corners and are 3} inchesdeep. The rims tel- 

fecal escope into each other, thus making them available fora large 

Manufactured and Sold by range of paper sizes. Finished in black enamel. Made in 


Jos e ph E. Murp hy C ompany all standard sizes, ranging in price from $7.00 to $9.00 each. 
South Lancaster, Massachusetts CHICAGO METAL MFG. CO. 


ALSO SOLD BY TYPE FOUNDRIES AND DEALERS 37th and S. Rockwell Sts. Chicago, Illinois 
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DO-MOR 


Automatic 


PROCESS EMBOSSER 


ONE DROP of OIL 


once in a while will 
about double the life and 


efficiency of the excellent 


ok 


SIRE OE. 
wu UNNNENNAY 


Morgans & Wilcox 
Job Locks and 
Lock-Furniture 


| 


rZZa daa 


Keeping them clean is 
very important but keep- 
ing them in use is much 
more so. 


Stick Them in Wherever They Will Go! 


Any space from one-and-a- “Whenever 
. . : t 
half to eight inches is filled and Of our Lock-up 
8 ’ 
locked by one iit pays to 
. ave an 
of the five sizes Bt pays to have 
. enough,’’ 
of these incom- 
parable Locks. 
Lock -Furniture 
comes in widths 
: : four to ten lengths and 
The DO-MORE Automatic Process Embosser produces fine eight to one hundred and 
embossed, engraved and litho effects direct from type hi : 
. ; thirty-two picas. 
without the use of dies or plates 


For further particulars and prices apply to Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
AUTOMATIC PRINTING DEVICES CO. MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 


95 MINNA STREET ~ SAN FRANCISCO ~ CALIFORNIA New York Office: 55 ANN ST. Phone Beekman 4373 


of 


Za dae 
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Easy to Oberate 


In spite of its weight and strength, the No. 2 Brower Ball- 
Bearing Proof Press (shown above) is surprisingly easy to 
operate. Ball Bearings automatically center the bed and 
insure easy movement with the minimum of friction. 


“B.B.B: Proof Press 


( Brower Ball-Bearing ) 


No. 2 has a bed 17x26 inches. It is equipped with feed 
guides and grippers on the cylinder and will register to a 
hair line for color proofs. The No. 0 Brower is a smaller 
press taking galleys up to 12x 18 inches and it will handle 
most of the proofs in any plant. 


Send for Descriptive Circular which describes this 
and other proof presses we make. 


A. T. H. BROWER COMPANY 


166 West Jackson St., Chicago, IIl. 


F or Sale by the AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 
bs BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER 





















Profit 


Producer 
in Any 
Shop 


TY That’s what scores of 
» print shop owners say 
about the 


Crane Composing Room Saw 


A simple, practical, convenient, low-cost means for cut- 
ting linotype slugs, leads, furniture, reglets, brassrule, 
electrotypes, etc. Also does slotting, grooving, 
under-cutting. Special attachments for grind- 
ing, drilling, routing and mitering. Comes set 
up for use. Simply place on bench, connect 
cord to lamp socket and start running. 






















Write 
Today 
for descrip- 
tive circular 
and prices on 
Crane Compos- 
ing Room Saw and 
information on how 
it can increase your 
profits. Every machine 
sold on a_ satisfaction 
guarantee. 


W. B. & J. E. BOICE 
Dept. I. P.6. 
114 23rd St., TOLEDO, OHIO 


Compact and Powerful 


Height, 13”; size of table, 13” x 16”; 
diameter of saws, 6” ; bronze bearing 
or ball-bearing saw arbor; % h. p. 
ball-bearing motor; pica gauge 
to 52 picas by nonpareils. 











STOKO prntins PRODUCTS 
Plateless Embossing Machine j;ostect-aicana copper-plate ctcet 


ing steel-die and copper-plate effects 

without the use of dies and plates. Increases the earning power of your types 
and presses with no additional wear. Successful in all leading countries. 

Embossin Powders A high-grade, durable gloss or dull-finish compound 

g for plateless embossing For Black or Color Work, 


$2.25 per lb.; for Gold and Silver Work, $3.00 per lb. Orders promptly filled 
H For printing circular letters on platen presses. The 
Ribbon Attachment ribbon moves over the form same as on multigraph, 
enabling printers to produce easily a satisfactory resemblance to typewritten 
letters. Price, with two rolls of ribbon, $10.00—-and selling like hot cakes. 
p H ti | k Especially suitable for plateless embossing. This is a high- 
rin ing n § grade ink for extra fine job printing. Put up in half-pound 
collapsible tubes—-Black $1.25 per lb.; Yellow, Orange, Red, Blue, Green and 
Purple, $2.00 per lb. Try this, if you take pride in doing good printing. 
For producing typewritten 


Press-Typewriter Inks and Ribbons cc:2. on piaten or evtinaer 


presses with stationary ribbon over the form. Complete instructions for doing 
work. Inks are $2.00 per lb. for any standard‘color. Ribbons are $2.25 per 
roll of 8 inches wide by 6 yards long. Good results are obtained this way. 

H Keep your glue at proper temperature and always 
Electric Glue Pots ready for use. 1-qt. size $8; 2-qt. $10; 4-qt. $15. 
R li | k Strong brilliant colors that are easily soluble and even flow- 

U ing n $ ing. Prices: Black $2.75, Yellow $3.50, Red, Green, Blue, 
and Purple $4.50 per pound. Most any variety of tints can be obtained 
by intermixing these colors. Put up in powder form, 1 lb. to a package. 

: H In any standard color at $2.25 per 6 yard roll. 
Multigraph Ribbons A worth-while special price on quantity lots. 


To match multigraph or Press-Typewriter work 


Typewriter Ribbons in any standard color. Furnished on plain spools 


for re-filling ribbons of any make of typewriter. Price: 40 cents per spool for 
ribbons up to 9-16 in. wide: 5 cents extra for each additional 1-8 inchin width. 


Inks For Rubber Stamps, Numbering Machines, Check Writers, Copying 
and Mimeograph. Also Writing Ink Powders, to dissolve in water. 

FURTHER PARTICULARS OF ALL PRODUCTS SENT ON REQUEST 

WE MAIL PROMPTLY BY PARCEL POST TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD 


THE A. STOKES Co. 4097 E. 74TH STREET 


CLEVELAND, O., U.S. A. 





The Best Criterion 


of satisfaction is manifested in repeat orders. The 
reorders from satisfied customers indicate that the 


A-K Push-Button Control Motor 


is an exceptionally satisfactory motor for job presses. It 
is the only small motor with push-button control for jcb 
presses on the market. 


Motors for Large Presses and 


Paper Cutters 


We also manufacture Polyphase Slip-Ring Variable Speed 
Motors for larger size Presses and Constant Speed Poly- 
phase Motors for ordinary power work required on Paper 
Cutters and other apparatus running at constant speed. 


Write for illustrated circular and price list. 


Northwestern Electric Co. 
408-416 S. Hoyne Ave., Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 


441 Douglas Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
8 N. Sixth Street, ‘Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Make Your Press Grippers do Productive Work 


Simply bolt on a Split Gripper with perforating blade inserted just as you would a regular gripper. 


Perforate: e Feeding is not interfered with: either hand or automatic. 
Punch @ Allsizes round holes by attaching our patent punch. Pieces cut out progress through and drop out back. 


Panel © We supply standard sizes rectangular paneling frames which emboss panels while you print the job. 


1 Score or Rib- Crease, Emboss, Slit, Cut or Die-Out 


THE OUTFIT consists of one Split Gripper with bolt or clamp for attaching 
to press, a Perforating Blade, a Creasing Blade, and two 14 inch Punch Dies. 


$10.00 10215 SPLIT GRIPPERS 12322 $12.50 


SENT BY MAIL POSTPAID OR SUPPLIED BY YOUR TYPE FOUNDER 


TYPODEX CO. Inc., 251 Washington St., Newton, Mass. 
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The Robert Dick Mailer 


Combines the three great essentials to the publisher: 
SPEED—SIMPLICITY—DURABILITY 
Read what one of the many users has to say. 
The Waco Times-Herald, 
Waco, Tex., Aug. 2, I9II. 
Dick Patent Mailer Co., 
139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N.Y. Easy Money for Y Ou 
Gentlemen,—I have been using ow There is money for you in Wiggins Peerless Wiggins Cards bring orders for high- 
mailer for five years Ww ith most satisfactory Book-Form Cards — just what your customers grade printing and they sell on sight. 
results, and think it is the best and speediest are looking for. They're always fresh and write today for samples and prices. 


white and detach from handy leather booklets 
machine on the market to-day, My record with a smooth straight edge. No waste, as 


per hour is 6,500, which I think is the best they never sub and @et soiled. 
record in Texas. Would be pleased _— Seer d cards supplied ay blanks ei to be 
printec in your own plant. ever binder cases 
you use this letter in any way you see t permit cards to hy carried firmly in place SS 
Yours very truly, B. D. Geiser, without delay and expense of binding. 
oreman Mailing Dept. 


Manufactured in inch and half inch sizes THE JOHN B. WIGGINS CO. 


from two to five inches. ‘ f 
For further information, address Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Embossers 


Rev. Robert Dick Estate, gee Teens Se 1101 S. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 705 Peoples Gas Bldg. i 
E HA HI AN. 



































Complete Directory of the Trade 


Crepit, SALES AND 


CoLLEcTION S ERVICE 


Typo The Typo Credit Book is a rating book 

and directory of the Paper and Allied 
Credit Book Trades in the United States and Canada. 
It is classified as to business and street 
Publishing, and Kindred Trade addresses are given. 


of the Paper, Book, Stationery, Printing, 


Typo Special Reports are the standard 
for accuracy. 


This complete service will save you from 
loss and help you increase your sales. 





Further information gladly furnished 
This Book is the Property ot 


on request. 
The Typo Mercantile Agency, 


Pe The 
Typo Mercantile Agency 


438 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 














meme semen. 
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Albany, N. Y. 
Hudson Valley Paper Company 
Atlanta, Ga. 

The S.P. Richards Company 

Sloan Paper Company 
Augusta,Me. 
The Arnold-Roberts Company 
Baltimore, Md. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co, 
B. F. Bond Paper Co. 
Bradley-Reese Company 
O. F. H. Warner & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
The Arnold-Roberts Company 
Carter, Rice & Co., Corporation 
Cook-Vivian Company, Inc. 
The A. Storrs & Bement Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
The Alling & Cory Company 
Chicago, Ill. 
The Paper Mills’ Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co. 
The Diem & Wing Paper Co. 
The Johnston-Albershart Co, 
Standard Paper Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 
The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
The Cleveland Paper Mfg. Co. 
The Millcraft Paper Company 
The Petrequin Paper Company 
Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 
The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
Denver, Colo. 
Carter, Rice & Carpenter Pa. Co. 
Graham Paper Company 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Pratt Paper Company 
Western Newspaper Union 
Detroit, Mich. 
The Paper House of Michigan 
Seaman-Patrick Paper Co. 
Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Fresno, Cal. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Hartford, Conn. 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Crescent Paper Company 
C. P. Lesh Paper Company 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Graham Paper Company 
Kansas City Paper House 
Midwestern Paper Company 
_ ,, Louisville, Ky. 
Louisville Paper Company 
Rowland Paper Company 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
John Leslie Paper Company 
McClellan Paper Company 
Minneapolis Paper Company 
The Paper Supply Co., Inc. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Graham Paper Company 
New York City 
J. E. Linde Paper Company 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
Miller & Wright Paper Co. 
M. & F. Schlosser 
The Seymour Company 
_Newark, N. J. 
J. E. Linde Paper Company 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
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Dummies 


cfirst | 


:.  sligeantaindiacn direct-mail plan- 

ners treat every page as a picture. 
They think of every picture as partly 
paper. They start every direct-mail 
piece with—a dummy. 


That is why the Strathmore agents are 
growing factors in direct-mail. Each is 
an expert on using papers “advertis- 
Each is equipped with a 
Strathmore Sample Cabinet. Out of 
its wealth of expressive papers, he 
creates eloquent dummies,—which say 
dignity, luxury, etc., thru the simple 
process of being dignified, luxurious. 


That saves you money, and gets results. 


Start your next piece of direct-mail 
by phoning the nearest Strathmore 
agent. First—a dummy! 


STRATHMORE PAPER CO. 
Mirtineacug, Mass., U.S. A. 














Oakland, Cal. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Omaha, Neb. 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Field-Hamilton-Smith PaperCo. 
Western Paper Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charles Beck Company 
A. Hartung & Company 
The Paper House of Pennsylvania 
The Thomas W. Price Co. 
Raymond & McNutt Company 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
The Alling & Cory Company 
The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
Portland, Ore. 
Blake, McFall Company 
Endicott Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Providence, R. I. 
The Arnold-Roberts Company 
Richmond, Va. 
Richmond Paper Company 
Virginia Paper Company 
B. W. Wilson Paper Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 
The Alling & Cory Company 
Sacramento, Cal. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
San Diego, Cal. 
Blake, Mofthtt & ‘Towne 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Acme Paper Company 
Beacon Paper Company 
Graham Paper Company 
Mack-Elliott Paper Company 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Nassau Paper Company 
St. Paul Paper Company 
E. J. Stilwell & Company 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Western Newspaper Union 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Blake, Moffitt & ‘Towne 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Seattle, Wash. 
American Paper Company 
Mutual Paper Company 
Paper Warehouse, Inc. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Spokane, Wash. 
B. G. Ewing & Company 
. W. Graham Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Springfield, Mass. 
Paper House of New England 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Standard Paper Company 
Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 
The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
Commerce Paper Company 
Troy, N. Y. 
Troy Paper Company 
Washington, D. C. 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
F. T. Parsons Paper Co. 
Virginia Paper Company 
Montreal, Quebec 
W. V. Dawson, Ltd. 
McFarlane,Son & Hodgson, Ltd. 
Toronto, Ontario 
Brown Bros., Ltd. 
Buntin, Reid Company, Ltd. 
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more Expressive Papers 


are part 


of the picture 











EMBOSSOGRAPHY 


The art of producing the Patented, absolute Flexible and Permanent, 
can’t crack off or scratch off embossed or Engraved effects, without 
the use of dies or plates, any color, also Gold and Silver, as fast as ordinary 
Printing. Gas, Gasolene or Electric Heated. Don’t buy a toy outfit, 
and expect success. Complete outfits, $150.00 up. 


cy Patented ” 3 Write for Descriptive Matter, Testimonial Letiers from Users, etc. 
Aug. 10h 19159 Trade. “THE CAMEL BACK” Mark 4 
Siri beiaanorerveneeeronserns ae EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., Inc. 


251 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK CITY 





. on a @<m Ye Sign of Quality 
ENGDAHL BINDERY ys Realy INKS 
Edition Bookbinders J EAGLE PRINTING INK CO. 


412-420 Orleans Street, Chicago Phone Main 4928 NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 














MINU gag eg M wavy but <a Time 
ePrice Vibrators for Gordon Presses 


a ~KNOW TO THE MINUTE when work is started and finished; 
af when orders are received and delivered; when letters are shay a : 
received and answered. A guaranteed distributor without gears, cogs, springs 
You Need KASTENS TIME STAMP or internal mechanism ; works with all automatic 
Efficiency in War Time and All Times! Kastens Time Stam feeders; all sizes; $15 to $20; write for free trial offer. 

~ - § ickly, : 
cost little, are built for long service, and work quickly, smoothly ACME MULTI-COLOR COMPANY, EUREKA, KANSAS 


and accurately. Send for catalogue showing various styles with prices. 


Facsimile of imprint HENRY KASTENS, 418-20 W.27th St., New York City, N.¥. 


AUG 281917 3 43 PM 


Printing Plants and Businesses ‘J.w. PITT, ine. 
BOUGHT AND SOLD UPRIGHTGRAIN 


Printers’ Outfitters. American Type Founders’ Products, (Self Contained or Sectional) 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery of Every Description. PRINTING BASE SYSTEMS 
BATH, N. Y. 











CONNER, FENDLER & CO., 96 Beekman St., New York City 


We — to od gd 
Trade in making the 
most up-to-date line of M E TA L S 
= Pencil and Pen Linotype, Intertype, 














Monotype, Stereotype, 
THE BEST Carbons Special Mixtures 


AND 


CHEAPEST for any Carbon Copy work. QUALITY 


LJ Al: 1S lies for Printi i d All the Ti 
bncteeeeitiien. soa — om _ rinting First, Last and All the Time 
Expert Makers: E.W. Blatchford Co. 
American Brass & Wood Type Co. MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 230 N. Clinton St. World Building 


2448 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY Chicago New York 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 

















There Is No Business That 


will bring in so large 
per cent of profit and 
thatis so easily learned 
as making RUBBER 
STAMPS. Any 
printer can double his 
income by buying one 
of our Outfits, as he 
already has the Type, 
whichcan be used with- 
out injury in making 
STAMPS. Write to 
us for catalogue and 
full particulars, and 
earn money easily. 


The 
J.F.W. Dorman Co. 


Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 





Overlay Knives 


Tested for Quality 
of Temper 
Have keen edge and of much flexibil- 


ity, enabling the operator to divide a 
thin sheet of paper very delicately. 


The blade runs the entire length of 
handle, and is of uniform temper 
throughout. As knife wears covering 
can be cut away as required. 


PRICE 60c POSTPAID 


The Inland Printer Co. 


632 Sherman St., Chicago, III. 


THE TYPOGRAPHY 


of ADVERTISEMENTS 
By F. J. TREZISE 


a 

® 

& 

8 

6 

| 

& 

g| “This is one of the best books 
gw} on the subject, and I shall in- 
g| clude it in my list of approved 
g| books on Advertising. It is well 
g| written and artistically gotten 
g| upP- I congratulate The Inland 
e Printer on the work.”’ 

" Professor Walter Dill Scott. 
i 

& 

& 

© 

ie 

& 


136 pages, 65 illustrations in two colors. 
Price $2.35 postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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ROBERTS Numbering Machines 


Type-High Model 27 
5 Wheels . . $16.00 


Whether Your Need of Automatic Press Num- 
bering Equipment be Extensive and Varied or 
Only Occasional — 


Type-High Model 28 
6 Wheels . . $18.00 


the choice of numbering machines deserves very careful study — 


Because, while all automatic press numbering devices will ‘“‘print,” 
they differ greatly in mechanical construction, material, work- 
manship and in other essential particulars. 


There are eight features of ROBERTS AUTOMATIC PRESS 
NUMBERING MACHINES that “stand out like a lighthouse” 
— guiding the pressman to the efficient, satisfactory handling of 
automatic numbering jobs. 


Described in our folder, “Eight Points of Preference for the Pressman,” 
which will be sent on request. 


Simplest—Strongest—Fully Patented—Over 300,000 in use 
THE ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 


694-710 JAMAICA AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Builders of all kinds of Special Numbering Equipments. 


Branches and Agencies in principal countries of the world 
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MODEL 27 
Size 
+3 Inches 
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Fac Simile Impression 
VIEW SHOWING PARTS DETACHED FOR CLEANING 
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HORTON 


VARIABLE SPEED 


PULLEYS 


WILL SOLVE 
YOUR CHANGE OF SPEED PROBLEM 











SPECIAL OFFER 


ORDER ONE, install and use according to our in- 
structions. If it does not do all we claim for it, write 
us and we will authorize its return at our expense. 








Illustrating Stub Shaft and between bearings installations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL PRINTERS’ 


HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS 








NEW MODELS 15-0 and 17-O 
DRIVE SHAFT TYPE 


Easily installed and adaptable to ANY 
machine using up to 5 H. P. where variations 
inload are not intermittently heavy and light. 


Same Type as 
FAMOUS MODEL “R” 


Designed especially for all sizes and series of 
C & P Presses except NO FRAME FASTEN- 
INGS REQUIRED. 


OTHER MODELS 


In counter shaft type or for direct connec- 
tion to motors. 


SUPPLY HOUSES 
Products of the 


& 
Cable Address “*“HORTOKUM” ae 





MINNESOTA 


No Job Printing Department is 
completely equipped with- 
out at least one 


Standard 


HIGH-SPEED 
AUTOMATIC 
JOB PRESS 


The only automatic bed -and- 
platen job press on the market. 
Over 50 per cent of our sales are 
to repeat-order customers. 


Comfortable terms to responsible 
houses 


WOOD & NATHAN CO. 


Sole Selling Agent 
521 West 23d Street, New York 
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FOR MONOTYPE 


Mi TRADE MARK 

Will prevent all work-ups on Monotype Forms on 
any high speed press) NOT A GLUE—Does not 
injure type or cuts. Saves TIME and PATIENCE, 
Used by leading Printers in the United States and 
Canada. In 3 gallon cans only. Price $2.75 F.O. B. 
N. Y. City. Special brush free with first order. 


Monowash Chemical Company 
783 Eighth Avenue, New York 











made from steel. We make a large 
line in a variety of heights and will 
gladly send our new catalog No. 23 


Steel Stools and Chairs 
on request. It also contains other 


jor PRINTERS 
“ - printer’s equipment in steel. 


The most practical and economical 
Angle Steel Stool Company 


stools and bindery chairs are those 
Plainwell, Michigan 





























YOU DO NOT FIGURE 
ON POOR ELECTROTYPES 


Then, why take chances with them? 


You base your estimates on plates of good quality, and the 
excessive cost of make-ready and loss of running time in the 
pressroom occasioned by inferior, thin-shelled electrotypes 
may represent the difference between profit and loss to-you. 
Command the skill, intelligence and careful workmanship 
of our efficient organization— give your pressroom a chance 
to equal in practice the anticipation of your estimator. 


Dinse, Page & Company 


725 S. La Salle St., Chicago _— Tel, Harrison 7185 


























Burch Burner and Blower 
For Use on Miller Feeders 


This gas Burner does a double duty. The Burner removes electricity from the 
paper and sets the ink. The air Blower removes any curl from the paper and 
piles sheetsevenly. Easy toinstall! Simple to operate ! Economical to use ! 


10x 15 size, $15.00 12 x 18 size, $15.00 
Sent on 15 days’ trial if desired 
4 1525 Williamson Bldg. 
The Casper Gripper Co. 3 iR3°oL2 
Casper Grippers for Platen Presses 


STRAIT’S REVERSIBLE QUOIN 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR) 


The biggest little thing for printers produced in years. 


Ask your dealer, or write 
H. H. STRAIT, Manufacturer OVERLAND, MISSOURI 





oller Trucks 
for JOB PRESSES 
They Expand — They Con- 
tract and are Noiseless. 


They Save 50% 


Prices at your Dealers: 
8x12 set of 6C.& P. $ 7.70 
* The same roller raised to exact se. “4 7.70 
{ype height with Morgan Trucks, 6 8 80 


brags pe ron printing without cugy . 11.00 
7.70 





HALF THE INK CAN BE SAVED 8 Geliine 


WRITE FOR USER REFERENCES 7.70 








Ask your dealer or send direct. 





No.18 8.80 


Morgan Expansion Roller Truck Co. 
1816 Whitley Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 














Save on Your Roller Bill 


The National Cleaner and Type Wash 


Toughens the outer surface, giving more weather 
resistance. Keeps the pores of the rollers open 
at all times. Prevents rollers sweating. 
Does Not Harden or Crack the Rollers 
Ask your dealer, or write 


PRINT-AID COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio 
































GOSS 


The Name That Stands for Speed, Dependability, Service 





The Goss High-Speed “‘Straightline’’ Press 
Used in the Largest Newspaper Plants in U.S. A.and Europe. 


The Goss High-Speed ‘*Unit Type’’ Press 
Built with all Units on floor or with Units superimposed. 


The Goss Rotary Magazine Printing and Folding Machine 
Specially Designed for Catalogue and Magazine Work. 


Goss Stereotype Machinery 
A Complete Line for Casting and Finishing Flat or Curved Plates. 


Descriptive literature cheerfully furnished. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


Main Office and Works: New York Office: 
1535 S. Paulina Street, Chicago 220 West 42d Street 
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It will pay you to try our 


RAPID HALFTONE BLACK 3458M 


An excellent work and turn ink, very 
dense and clean working. 


BERGER & WIRTH, Incorporated 


58-60 COLUMBIA HEIGHTS BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
Chicago Office: Detroit Office: 
538 S. Dearborn St. 806 Gladstone Ave. 


Boston Office: 
54 High St. 


EI 


HIEETE AG 






































NATINACTION 


ge 
ESTABLISHED 1672 


The proof lies 5 c 
in a trial of the op pee 


we 
Blomgren Bros. & Co. \¥°4 
SERVICE 


A half century of steady 
growth has given this house 
a National reputation for 
designing and the making 
of perfect printing plates. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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best in the long 
( apologies to Goodrich) 


run 


to tires. It should be taken into considera- 
tion in buying halftones. 


To importance of mileage is not confined 


Whether they are to be used in one long run, or 
used again and again on short runs, you want plates 
that will withstand the wear and tear of the press 
and also be immune from storage damages. 


The ordinary copper halftone is soft. After a few 
thousand impressions the delicate dots are flattened 
until the sharpness of the impression is considerably 
decreased. 


Again, the copper halftone is very susceptible to 
damage from scratches, corrosion, etc., and is 
easily injured in storage. 


Nickel is hard — much harder than copper. That 
is why Stafford-Tones, which are original copper 
halftones with a nickel face, are “best in the long 
run.” That is why they are hard to scratch, are 
corrosion proof, may be stored with perfect safety, 
and used time and again. 


Bookwalter-Ball Greathouse Printing Company say: 


“We have had press runs that were certainly twice as 
long, and frequently three or four times as long, as we 
could possibly have gotten from copper halftones.” 





Try Stafjord-Tones on your next long 
run and check up on their mileage. They 
cost no more than ordinary halftones. 





e 
Stafford Engraving Co. 
**The House of Ideas”’ 
Artists : Designers : Engravers 
Engraved and Steel Die Embossed Stationery 
INDIANAPOLIS 


STAFFORD~TONES 
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Time Saved— 
Dollars Made! 


In the great metropolitan printing 

plants where efficiency is the rule, as 

well as in the best conducted plants 

throughout the country, every prac- 

tical time-saving device is welcomed. 

These plants are replacing their job 
chases with the 


American Adjustable 


Steel Chase and 
Lock-Ups 


which have been tried and tested and 
installed as the most economical and 
safest lock-up—suitable for all types 
of platen presses as well as the Miehle 
Vertical and the Kelly. 

It costs nothing to get complete infor- 
mation on this patented lock-up which 
is entirely different in principle than 



















anything ever attempted. It elimi- 
nates quoins and furniture. 
An immediate success wherever 


installed. Investigate. 













The American 
Adjustable Chase Co. 


Torrington, Conn. 











New York Office, 112 West 42d Street. 








Represented in Philadelphia by 
JoHN FARNSWoRTH ASSOCIATED, Bourse Building. 













“Just Press a Bubton” 
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The Monitor System 


THE MONITOR SYSTEM 


of Automatic Control for all kinds of Motor 
Driven Machinery provides: 
1—Safety for the operator 
2—Reliability of working 
3—Ease and convenience of operation 
4—Durability of equipment 
5—Simplicity of construction 
Bulletin ae 34 tells you how all these advantages 
e assured to Monitor users. 


Monitor Controller Co., Baltimore 


NewYork, Chicago, Buffalo, Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Boston, Phil- a 
adelphia, ‘St. Louis, Binghamton, 
New Orleans 


















3720 

































The 


Margach 
Metal 
Feeder 
$75.00 


Can be applied to 
any slug or single 
type casting ma- 
chine. It will 
save you $1.00 per 
day per machine. 
The MARGACH 
has been endorsed 
by nearly a thou- 
sand users. 












For further information 
call or write. 





M ARGACH METAL FEEDER 
Linotype, Intertype. Monotype, J Ludlow and Elrod. 
Gas or Elect 





THE MARGACH MFG. CO. 
213-215 Centre St., New York 
U. S. REPRESENTATIVES FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 
127 South Dearbors St Chicago, I. Toronig PG Ein Se Led. 
310 Recond St "Bes Moines, Towa *foronto, Ontari 
National al Faner é & Type Co., 


535 Tuxeda Bivd., Webster Groves, Slip 
Payee New York, N.Y. 
Joh eid Reneeponiere for 
350 Sansome Be San Francisco, Cal. Mexico, Cuba & So. America 















































STAR MANIFOLD 


—Not merely a “second sheet,” but an extra thin, extra 
strong linen paper of tissue weight, which makes possible 
many carbon copies at one writing. Its unique surface 
picks up the carbon cleanly, without smudge or blur, 
resulting in neat, legible duplications. Star Manifold 
is a requisite to office efficiency. It is made in various 
sizes, finishes and colors. 


Write for Sample Book 
and Trade Price List. 


C. H. DEXTER 
& SONS, Inc. 
Star Tissue Mills 
Windsor Locks Conn. 
































Why “Pig” Metal? 


ONOMEN 


Has eliminated the metal furnace successfully in large and small 
plants. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for free trial offer. 


Printers Manufacturing Company 
1604 8th Street, S. E., Minneapolis 





|, eth Safety Paper 
protects every part of 
a check—amount, payee’s 
name, date, number and 
endorsements. 

This complete protection 
has the added advantage of 
being permanent. Atmos- 
pheric or other conditions 
so often destructive to pan- 
tagraph-tinted checks do 
not affect the chemical 
safety qualities of National 
Safety Paper. 

Write for samples 
George La Monte & Son 


61 Broadway New York 
Founded 1871 
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The Stephens Expansion Lock 
Spells Absolute Security 


The above illustration shows three sizes of the Expansion 
Lock as used for securing form on bed of cylinder press; also 
Morton Lock-Ups, directly against type pages and iron chase. 
The Stephens Expansion Lock fulfills the need of absolutely 
safe, quick-acting, expansion furniture combined with most 
reliable Quoins. This lockup means the doing away with wood 
furniture, empty chases, old blocks, and all springy space-fillers. 


Write for illustrated circular and pricelist. Sold by 
leading American Dealers and Foreign Agencies. 


Samuel Stephens and Wickersham Quoin Co. 
ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS 
174 Fort-Hill Square BOSTON, MASS. 
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MODEL 5 SUPER 
DUTY MULTI- 
PURPOSE MACHINE. 


No interest account re- 
quired for idle equipment 
or floor space. 


An Important Matter 
of Dollars 


and the MULTIPURPOSE SUPER DUTY NELSON 
MACHINE, discussed to your satisfaction. The ques- 
tion of dollars as applied here to the Printing Trades is 
governed by Production, Service, and Quality. 


PRODUCTION first because low cost is essential in 
competition, requiring quick adjustments, generous 
capacity per machine and simple operation. 

SERVICE requires prompt execution, particularly adapted to the 
Nelson because of the manner of quickly applying the equipment 
to a number of different purposes, Punching, Perforating, Round 
Cornering, Die Cutting, Embossing, etc. 

QUALITY is demanded by the manufacturer in the work pro- 
duced on this machine as a primary requirement, a foregone 
conclusion; to do any kind of a job as well or better than on an 
independent machine. 


“Nelson Owners are Prosperous Printers.” 


C.R. @ W. A. NELSON, Inc. 


225 North Michigan Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Eastern Representative: Middle West Corporation, 25 Broad Street, New York City 








The Productimete: 


6) 7) 3 ae sea 
More than a “Counter.” Gives accurate pro- 
duction figures, prevents overruns, eee loss. 

regular watch dog over your ‘busin 
Write for Bulletin No. 41 and find out the =. of 
: “‘The Productimeter’ 


DURANT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
653 Buffum St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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RESSES for Lithographers, Printers, Folding 
Box Manufacturers and Newspaper Publishers. 
Tell us your requirements. We have the press. 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, New Jersey 














Printers’ Saws Sharpened 
—Not Filed — 


There IS a difference. 


OUR PRICES—Postage Extra 
Sharpening Saws, 4” to 6” saw blade 
Sharpening Saws, 614” to 9” saw blade.... 
Retoothing saw blade, when necessary... .. 
Sharpening Trimmer Knives, per set of 3.. 


LACLEDE MFG. COMPANY 


Builders of the Laclede Saw-Trimmer 
119-121 N. First Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


$0.75 
1.00 
1.15 
0.25 














Practical 


BOOKS 


about 


PRINTING 


and the 


ALLIED 
TRADES 


Send for this Catalogue today 
IT IS FREE 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 


Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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A 
ENGRAVED PHED 


As all printers agree, the first essential for a good job on any 
press is a good quality of paper stock. That is the reason 
the printers prefer Howard Bond. Its use for your letterhead 
is an acknowledgment of mutual good taste and high ideals 
which can be expressed zz your stationery but not ov it. 


Made from the highest grade raw stocks obtainable, from 
water supplied by Nature so clear and clean that it requires 
no filtering and under the supervision of skilled workmen, it 
embodies all the essentials of a high grade sheet of bond paper. 


Moreover it is a paper of popular price and being manufac- 
tured in thirteen colors as well as white, is an ideal paper on 
which to standardize a// your stationery requirements. 


Write for our folder “THE PREFERRED STOCK.” 





Sold Everywhere 


lowe) 
HOWARD BOND J) COMPARE IT! 
HOWARD LAID BOND’ «= TEAR IT! TEST IT! 
HOWARD LEDGER SUNY AND YOU WILL SPECIFY IT! 
ANA .O 


|| Tue HowARpD PapeR CoMPANY. 
, wevrorcomee ~= URBANA, OHIO. ssecns 
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PRINTERS OF HALF-TONES NEED— 
THE MECHANICAL CHALK RELIEF OVERLAY 


It contains all the ‘‘make-ready”’ that the cut requires. It is the original and 
only perfect Chalk Overlay. You can make it from the supplies that we furnish. 


THE MECHANICAL CHALK RELIEF OVERLAY PROCESS, 61 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 
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To Eliminate Static Electricity — 
Offset—Slip Sheeting, Use 


The Johnson Perfection Burner 
Cleveland 
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CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS 
REPAIR PARTS COMPANY 


We have a few bargains in REBUILT PRESSES. Let us know your needs. 
We specialize in repair parts for Campbell Presses and counters for printing 
presses. Expert repair men for all makes of presses sent to your plant. 


288 SCHOLES STREET BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Avoid delay when in need of repairs by sending orders direct to office. 





EMBOSSING IS EASY 


If you ue STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Simple, economical, durable. 
Sheets, 534 x 94 inches. $1.25 a dozen, postpaid. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 











There is only one ENGRAVING 


That produced by the Artist on Steel and Copper and 
EMBOSSED ON OUR PRESSES 


MODERN DIE & PLATE PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Belleville, Illinois 


Everything for the Engraving Department 



























BOOKBINDING 


Edition Binding, Leather, Cloth, also Catalog. 
Efficient Workmanship. Prompt Service. 


Correspondence MURPHY- PARKER COMPANY 
Solicited. 701-709 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Penna, 











CARBON BLACK 


GODFREY L. CABOT 998-942 014 South Building. 


GRADES — Elf, Auk, Monarch, Dar, Bak, Etc. 


Factories — Cedar Grove and Nancy’s Run, W. Va.; Baker, Mont., 
Swartz, Cargas, Lamkin, etc., 



































The Printer’s Friend 
JELLITAC 


One dozen cartons or our No. 1 bag 
mailed on receipt of $1.00 


ARTHUR S. HOYT CO. 
90 W. Broadway, New York 
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JELLITAC 


I stick? 

















Eastern Brass 
& Wood Type 


Company 
Largest Stock. 
Fonts and Sorts in 
All Sizes. 
114 E. 13th Street 
New York City 
A TA AMRAED I 


Phone D S85? 


‘edericle Dunham 
Printing Ink 


ne eee 


T & DR 
CITHO! INKS DRY COLO 
441S DEARBORN STREET 


Chicago, 








Fine Engraved 
Christmas Greeting Cards 


Note: We manufacture these expressly for printer. Just the 
card | you want for imprinting the customer’s name. ur new 
line is without a doubt the best we have ever assembled. 


; KING CARD COMPANY 
Write for Manufacturers of Engraved Greeting Cards 
Samples. 449.57 North 12th Street. - - Philadelphia, Pa. 














Jiffy Universal Guide 


STRONG, RUGGED, QUICK SET 
Type matter can be run right to 
edge of sheet. 

Specify automatic or hand fed. 

Half Doz. $1.75 Doz.$3.25 2 Doz. $5.50 
Manufactured and Sold by 
Cc. L. WELSH COMPANY 
423 Woodruff St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Job Press Rollers Will Not Tear or Melt 
if your jobber is fitted with the 
FULL-LENGTH ADJUSTABLE ROLLER TRACK 


No more tapes — no more gummy tracks of 
renewal of parts. Always durable. Address 


L. Q. RHOADES 621 Bush Street Fremont, Ohio 














Victoria 
« Hercules 
* Embosser 


MADE IN 4 SIZES 
For Heavy Work 


FRANK NOSSEL 


Modern Printing Presses 
38 Park Row New York 
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The New 100% Bleached Sulphite Bond Paper 





WATERFALLS Now becoming nationally known, is destined to be 
OND one of the best sellers wherever papers of this char- 
acter are used. 





WATERFALLS Is now stocked by leading Paper Merchants in the 
BOND principal Cities of the Atlantic Coast, the Pacific 


Coast, and a number of the Cities of the Middle 
West. 


WATERFALLS Is giving satisfaction to those who are using it, and 
OND repeat orders are being placed by a constantly grow- 
ing number of pleased printers and their customers. 





WATERFALLS By virtue of its merits, will win its way as readily 
OND with you as it has with others, if you will become 


acquainted with it. 


We wish every printer to become acquainted with Waterfalls Bond. If you have 
not already received a sample book from your Paper Merchant, write us for one, 
together with detailed information regarding this attractive, serviceable paper. 


POLAND PAPER COMPANY 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE, 200 FIFTH AWVE., NEW YORK CITY MILLS AT MECHANIC FALLS, MAINE 
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The Chas. L. Moyer Co., Chicago, 


announces the incorporation of the company 
for the purpose of manufacturing the 


| 
| 
MOYER AUTOMATIC WIRE STITCHER 


and the 


MOYER AUTOMATIC BOX STITCHER 


These automatic stitchers will be equipped with Boston Stitcher Heads. 


The Officers of the Company are: 


THOMAS A. BRIGGS, President of the Boston Wire Stitcher Co., President 

{| CHAS. L. MOYER, formerly President of the Chas. L. Moyer Co., Vice-President 

| | JOSEPH D. A. WHALEN, Treasurer of the Boston Wire Stitcher Co., Secretary-Treasurer 
| WM. G. CHASE, Sales Manager 





THE CHAS. L. MOYER CO. 


Selling and Service Agents Boston Box Stitchers 
REPLACEMENT PARTS CARRIED IN STOCK 


2906 Carroll Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 























































vat ! 5 RiGHT/ 
fF | N | Where good printing is the rule and not 


the exception — you will usually find the 
Wesel Final Base. 


It won its supremacy many years ago and 
for the same length of time it has held 
this supremacy. 








Today, as for many years past, it can not 
be equaled on these four essential points: 











Speed Permanency 
—% Accuracy Economy 
y))) , 
rf 4 TR Why experiment ? The Wesel Final Base 
‘| Cay cy | GSW Srl is the last word in plate mounting sys- 
My LAMTITM A tems. Final is right! 
SS Oa 





















. F.WESEL MANUFACTURING CO. 


72-80 Cranberry Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Chicago Branch: 431 S. Dearborn Street 
































WESEL FINAL BASE 
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=e) A Modern Round Hole Perforator (3 
i The Southworth Heavy Duty 


‘T%® manufacturers of this Perforator have been produc- 
ing Labor Saving Machinery for the Printing Trade 

Lines for over twenty-five years. It has been their aim in 
making this Perforator to create a Superior Machine which would 
stand up under hard and continued usage, be convenient to adjust 
and easy to operate. 

Sufficient material has been used to insure an ample reserve of 
strength and rigidity, yet this Per- 
forator is neither clumsy in opera- 
tion or appearance. 

Special attention is directed to 
the four accurately fitted guide 
rods which guide and support the 
head, as no Perforator can con- 
tinue to give good service after 
long usage without the provision 
of large wearing surfaces and rigid 
support at this vital point. The 
Pins, of our own manufacture, are 
of the best quality steel, and a - 
novel and efficient device for lubri- THE IMPROVED 
cating them is one of the important Semi-Automatic Space Gage. 
features = which Patent is pend- Note accurate graduations for setting 
ing. The Dies are of the best gages, also the releasing bar, as con- 
quality steel, positively hardened, venient to the operator’s hand as the 
and are guaranteed for five years. space bar on a typewriter. 





Made in 15, 20 and 28 Inch Sizes. 


Send for Bulletin 108, illustrating and describing the Superior Qualities of our line of 
HIGH GRADE PERFORATORS. " curries 


SOUTHWORTH MACHINE CO., Portland, Maine (Se 


Uz S. A. 


SOUTHWOPRTH 
QUALITY 




















McLAURIN-JONES COMPANY 


MILLS 
Brookfield, Mass. BROOKFIELD, MASS. 150 Nassau Street, New York 


OFFICES 


Newark, N. J. 1858 Transportation Bldg., Chicago 
Ware, Mass. 600 Provident Bank Bldg., Cincinnati 
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- AMSCOL 


(U. S. Pat. Office Reg. 167969) 


King of Cleansers 


The prints from which accompanying cuts were 
made were sent to us with a strong letter of 
recommendation, unsolicited. 
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Before using Amscol After using Amscol 


Amscol removes corrosion and dried accumulations of ink 
from standing forms, presses and rollers, and restores half- 
tone cuts and shaded type to condition of new. 








Single gallon $3.00 
5 gallons @$2.75 
10 gallons @$2.50 





Send for free trial sample. 


~ American Steel Chase Co. 
122 Centre Street, New York City 














Large Stock of 
IMPORTED MACHINERY 


‘‘KRAUSE”’ 


‘‘BREHMERS’’ 
and others. 


EMBOSSING MACHINES 
PAPER CUTTERS. SHEARS. 
ROUND CORNERING MACHINES. 
BOOK ROUNDING MACHINES. 
BACKERS. BEVELLING MACHINES. 
STANDING AND DIE PRESSES. 
ROTARY CARD CUTTERS. 
PAPER DRILLS. GLUING MACHINES. 
WIRE STITCHERS. BOX STITCHERS. 
BOOK SEWING MACHINES. 
AUTOMATIC FOIL EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


Large and Complete Stock of Extra Parts. 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO. 
114 E. 13 ST., NEW YORK CITY. 




















Wants to Buy Printing 


Direct Advertising Service of established responsibil- 
ity, doing a small National business find it desirable 
to have their printing done as nearly central as prac- 
tical and are seeking a printer, preferably in or near 
Chicago or St. Louis. Their work consists of small 
broadsides, folders, mailing cards, booklets, etc., in 
one and two colors, good ink and fair execution. 
Volume will probably run from $800 to $1500 a 
month. This is a profitable account for well con- 
ducted plant with low selling costs. 


Address C 856, Care of Inland Printer 




















= . 
You Need 
This Book 


It goes right into 
the heart of the 
subject and tells 
how to make ty- 
pography right. 





[ys eighty odd big 9x12 inch pages of “meaty” 
text — type no larger than necessary for easy 
reading — this book explains those devices which 
make type display attract attention and those which 
make it clear and easy to read. 


Additional is the supplement of specimens of fine display 
printing — most of them in two colors, many in their original 
sizes. 

More than 200 illustrations and examples 
are contained in this handsome and 
substantially bound book. 


To be sure of a copy order yourstoday. Price, $5.00, 
postage, 25 cents extra. Address 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 





632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois J 








STEREOTYPING 


By C.S. PARTRIDGE 


PRACTICAL instruction and 

reference book for newspaper 
and job printing plants. The con- 
cise descriptive text accompanied 
with copious illustrations makes this 
book valuable to stereotypers and 
everyone interested in the graphic 
arts. 

The appendix will be found especi- 
ally valuable. It contains in con- 
cise form useful information gained 
from the practical experience of 
the author. A complete index 
makes it easy to find information 
on any point described in the book. 


Price $2.00; postage 10c extra 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman Street 
CHICAGO 
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The McCain Feeder 
Attached to Folding Machine 
Can be Loaded while in Operation. 


THE MCCAIN Automatic Feeder 


Never Gets Tired—Never Wants a Vacation— 
Is on the Job Every Minute! 





This feeder increases the production to the maximum 
and reduces spoilage to the minimum —no time is lost in 
reloading. Sheets are placed on the top loading board 
while the feeder is in operation. 

The McCain Automatic Feeder is easily attached to the 
Anderson, Hall, Dexter, Brown and Cleveland Folders. 


Write for full particulars. 


McCain Bros. Manufacturing Company 
29 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois 








Remove Hardened Ink 


from your Rollers, Fountains, 


Plates, Etc. 


SOLVINE H 


DOES IT without 
affecting the part 
being cleaned 


e 


Put up in pint, quart, gallon and five 
gallon cans by 


CHARLES HELLMUTH, Inc. 


CHICAGO 

















Never Found Empty-Handed 
In Lae Envelope 





URN to Western States for unusual 

envelope needs in a hurry—as well as 
staples at the right price. We don’t re- 
fuse to stock the seldom-called-for items 
because there’s little profit in them for 
us. We don’t curry your favor to get a 
big order and invite you to look elsewhere 
for small lots and unusual kinds. No, Sir! 


\, Western States stands for SE RVICE—every day 
in the week and every week in the year. 


, 10,000,000 in Stock 


That’s our regular stock of 585 stand- 
arditems. The average supply house 
usually carries but 200. Whatever 
your immediate envelope require- 
ments may be — call on us for quick 
action and right prices on amy size, 
shape, quality or quantity. 
Write for new time-saving price list. 


: es! far 
stern States 
nvelope "2": 


Makers'of Gr Guar- 
anteed Se ack 
Envelopes for! 

and “probit ons 





536 South Clark Street 

















NEW YORK 
154 West 18th Street 





Every Progressive Printer 


should have Sample Books 
of the 


FORMAN-BASSETT 
BeLuxe Stork Certifirates 


and 


DeLuxe Bond Blanks 


With them, printing orders from attorneys and 
corporations are easily secured. 


Mail the Coupon for one or both Sample Books today. 


The Forman- Bassett Co. 


Printers and Lithographers 


1431 W. Third St., Cleveland, Ohio 


THE FORMAN-BASSETT CO., 
1431 West Third Street, Cleveland, Ohio: 


Please send me your FREE Sample Book of 
De Luxe Stock Certificates 
De Luxe Bond Blanks 
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To Help You Sell Printing 


ih a way to help you sell printing, a way 
that is sensible, worthy and SURE. 


I'll write a printing-selling house-organ for you. 


If you have put off issuing one, because of lack of talent 
in your own shop, or because of lack of time, here is your 
opportunity to issue a magazine that will make business 
friends and customers for you wherever you send it. 


It isn’t an ordinary copy service; it isn’t copy that can 
ever become common; it isn’t thrown together with an 
assembly of jokes and clippings and boosts for the shop. 


But it is the product of years in a modern printing 
house, writing on Chicago magazines, plus four great 
years in the copy-plan department of one of the fore- 
most advertising agencies in America: Erwin, Wasey & 
Company. 

For almost two years I’ve specialized on writing this 
house-organ to help printers sell printing. And J have 
never lost a client. Could I say more than that? Do 
you ask more ? 


Territories are gradually being closed. The monthly 
cost is surprisingly low. If you are not already ac- 
quainted with the service, I suggest that you write now, 
and ask for samples, data and proof. I'll send a packet. 





OREN ARBOGUST, 808 Lakeside P1., Chicago, Ill. 


House - Organs for Printers 




















haere the Imperial Metallurgist, “Type metal deter- 
iorates with use, just as the human body begins to 
die as soon as it begins to live. 

“Though we furnish you the best metal that money 
can buy, imperceptible changes commence as soon as 
it is melted, cast and remelted. Certain ingredients 
tend to become exhausted. The risk of contamination 
is constantly present. 

“The adage ‘a stitch in time...’ applies with force 
to your metal. Regular, free testing in the Imperial 
laboratory enables you to foresee and forestall costly 
metal troubles. This is a part of the service behind 





UNOTYPE-MONOTYPE-INTERTYPE ~STEREOTY PE 









Imperial Type Metal Company 


Philadelphia Cleveland Detroit 








































GUIDES 


that do not Pin, Glue or Screw 
on Tympan 

















—as Easy to Set, and as Dur- 
able as a Cylinder Press Guide 


These guides are independent of any movable part of the 

job press. When once set it is impossible to throw them 

out of register— yet they may be moved from right to 

left at all times. New tympan may be put on the press, 

still the guides will be true. Made for all makes and 

sizes of Job Presses, and can be attached in a few minutes. 
They are very profitable on the Miller Feeders as they can 


not be thrown off when a sheet or cardboard jams and they 
also prevent the fork from getting caught by the carriage. 


Manufactured by 


JOHN H. LEES COMPANY 


215 S. Fifth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MATRIX RE-SHAPER 


FOR LINOTYPE OR INTERTYPE MATS 





ELIMINATES 
DISTRIBUTOR 
STOPS 


Repair Your Own Mats 
Save Buying Sorts 


Restores worn and twisted com- 
binations to original accuracy. 


Corrects Defective Combinations 


Price, $12.50 
Matrix Re-Shaper Co., 


69 N. Griggs St., St. Paul, Minn. 
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Mailing Machine Troubles 
Eliminated! 


The frame and all castings for 
holding bearings and gears are 
cast in one piece in 


THE NEW WING 
Aluminum MAILER 


That insures longer 
and better service, 





Lessens strain on operators, 
thereby increasing output. 


Complete particulars, price, 
elc., on request to 


Chauncey Wing’s Sons 


Weighs Only Two Pounds! 








Greenfield, Massachusetts 
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A B k f — by JOHN S. THOMPSON 
OO or Author of — ; 


280 pages; illustrated ; handy pocket | 


e & 
Machinists—[22s33 "5s 
binding; price, $2.50; postage 10c extra. 


“History of Composing Machines” 
“Correct Keyboard Fingering” 
and other works. 








“The Mechanism of the Linotype 


First published in Tue INLAND PRINTER under the title, ‘“The CONTENTS: 
ee . ° Keyboard and Magazine; The Assem- 
Machinist and the Operator,” and later in revised form as a text- pier; Spaceband Box; Line Delivery 
. Slide; Friction Clutch; The Cams; 
book, has become the standard reference work on the subject of First Elevator; Second Elevator Trans. 
4 ° . fer; Second Elevator; Distributor Box; 
the linotype machine. For a thorough understanding of slug- _ Distributor; Vise Automatic Stop; 
° ° ° Pump Stop; Two-letter Attachments; 
casting machines this book has no equal. The present (seventh) — MoldDisk; Metal Pot; Automatic Gas 
7 ° ° ° ° Governor; How to Make Changes; The 
edition embodies the late improvements in the linotype, and trimming Knives; Tabular Matter; 
° ° ° Oiling and Wiping; Models Three and 
for this reason should be in the possession of every operator and Five; Models Two, Four, Six and 
— e . Seven; Models Eight, Eleven and 
machinist. Its practices and teachings have been thoroughly Fourteen; Models Nine, Twelve, Six- 
° e ° teen, Seventeen, Eighteen and Nine- 
tested and found good. Order your copy today—it is imsur- teen; Models Ten, Fifteen and K; 
Plans for Installing; Measurement of 


ance against costly - Matter; Definitions of Mechanical 


Terms; Adjustments; Procedure for 


delays and accidents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY Removing and Replacing Parts; Causes 


° for Defective Matrices; Things You 
Over 10,000 In use. (Book Dept.) 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois Should Not Forget; List of Questions. 


























“Practical 
and Sedialies 


Information about 


Punctuation, Capitalization, Style, Marked Proof, Corrected 
Proof, Proofreaders’ Marks, Make-up of a Book, Imposition and 
Sizes of Books, Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf, Type Standard, 
Number of Words in a Square Inch, Relative Sizes of Type, 
Explanation of the Point System, Weight of Leads Required for 
Any Work, Number of Leads to the Pound, To Print Consecutive 
Numbers, To Prevent Coated Paper from Peeling, Engraving 
and Illustrating, Standard Trade Terms for Engravers, Defini- 

tions of the Principal Technical Terms Used in Fine Book- 

binding, Relative Values of Bindings, Directions for Securing 
Copyright, Correct Sizes of Flat Writing Papers, Sizes yg 
of Ruled Paper, Regular Envelope Sizes, Standard Sizes 
of Newspapers, Leads for Newspapers, News- 4 
paper Measurement, Imposition of Forms. 


The Vest Pocket 


Manual of Printin DS Big ei 
' The Inland Printer Co. 
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American Numbering Machines 


Standard of the World 


Model 30 — 5 Wheels Price, $16.00 
Model 31—6 Wheels Price, $18.00 


A NECESSITY FOR EVERY PRINTER 





Numeh oe 


TRADE MARK 


Cleaning Fluid for Numbering Machines 


Keeps all Numbering Machines in Perfect Condition 











IN STOCK BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CoO. 


220 to 230 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. Branch: 120 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 














SCHWARTZ INSTANT | | 7 ACLEDE 


TYPESETTING CHARTS 
Copyright 1923 By Michael W. Schwartz Saw and 


Easiest and Most Accurate Instant Typesetting Charts—Requires no figuring, e 

Visualizes any shape you need—with or without cuts—solid or leaded. Instantly ! 

shows in what size type and how wide to set job. Takes care of all widths rimmer 

of type—from the narrowest to the widest. Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. 
50 Cents Each Size Chart. Over 300 Type Th B t Sa B il t ' 
Faces. $25 Complete Set of 50 Charts e€ bes W DULL. 
with Binder Tables and Rule Borders. 


When ordering state whether Charts are to be Solid ; r-point leaded ; 2-point 
leaded ; 4-point leaded ; 6-point leaded ; or complete set. 
Square inch and pica measurements. Charts are from 5-point up to 36-point. LACLEDE MFG. CoO. 


80 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK CITY 119-121 N. First St.. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


nEpINcTONs) WOOD TYPE 


Bh pe ee Metal Type, Reglet and Cutting Sticks 
F. B. REDINGTON CO. | empire type FOUNDRY, Buffalo and Delevan, N. Y. 


109 South Sangamon Street Chicago ESTABLISHED 1894 


KK 





























Diploma Blanks GRADUATE MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


ae and former Mechanical Superintendent of a large daily news- 
For all purposes. To be completed by Printing paper—name well known in newspaper field—wants 


or Lithographing. 
MANUFACTURERS AGENCY 
ALBERT B. KING & CO., Inc., Dept. I. P. for Printing Machinery and Supplies in New York and vicinity. 
MAKERS OF PRINTERS’ HELPS Has a well equipped Box B-818, care INLAND PRINTER, 
45 Warren St. New York, N. Y. office in city. 41 Park Row, New York City 











More Printing at Better Prices STEEL CHASES 


My sales service, including house organ layout and copy to suit 


your particular conditions, with constructive criticism and consulting For Job, Cylinder and Automatic Presses 
privilege, is available to a few live printers. Ask me about it. 


in ve H e in d el S al es Pr om: oti on for Printers To Find List Price Cylinder Chases, Etc. Price of Bright Steel Job Chases 
° e 5 ~) 


Add together the outside width and Regular Skeleton Bearers 
BOX 283, HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND length of chase and multiply by the $5. $7.0 $8. 


following factors: 

For Poster (Skeleton Chase) 

For Twin or Folio Chase he Ta 

id Que _ — (add Bars)..... « - 
Special Offer: ‘or Quadruple 

STI LES 4-POl NT a Set of 6, $1.00 Duplex and Goss Comet (on application) 
$1.75 for 12 Electrotype or Cylinder Chase. . 2B 

Cross Bars 


; 14 x22... 8. 
e f @x22..... 9. 
G Dovetails. . 2: 2 9.00 
—— a vl Pin Ss iW Ey Side and Foot Sticks, perinch....  . Kelly 9.45 
ACCURATE—D 
=== _—‘ RELIABLE—EFFICIENT = b] 
Two extra teeth or points. Non-slipping spring | tongue. Legs can’t TRAPP & KUEHNLE, M frers 


spread or squeeze. Ends your feed-guide troub Sold on guarantee. 
CHAS. L. STILES, Patentee, 232 North 3d Street, Columbus, Ohio 259 Pearl Street, New York 
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Knives. 





100% Value 


That’s what you’re sure of with WHITE’S 
No If’s, And’s or But’s. 
have tried them you'll agree with us that what 
you want is —“Old Fashioned” Quality. 


After you 
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CROMWELL 


Special Prepared 


It’s Moisture Proof 

It Will Not Offset 

It’s a True Caliper Sheet 

It Will Not Swell 

It Requires No Oiling 

It Simplifies Makeready 

It Produces Clear, Sharp Impressions 
It Saves Time 
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TYMPAN PAPER 


Is preferred and specified by Pressmen 
BECAUSE: 
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PROTECTING 
YOUR INVESTMENT 


ome LINOTYPE: 


Leadership. Every development of the slug composing machine from 
the first idea of the circulating matrix to the present quick-change, 
multiple-magazine text and display machine has been a Linotype 
achievement. The Linotype Company maintains organized depart- 
ments that do nothing else except work ahead to keep the Linotype user 


in the front of the printing business. 


Performance. Linotypes are in active operation today after more than 
a quarter-century’s steady use. Many are in use in remote places. Lino- 
type resources have been invested without stint in factories and equip- 
ment to care for the needs of the printing business for years to come. 


Service. The more than 45,000 Linotypes throughout the world are 
supplied through Linotype sales and supply organizations that serve 


four-fifths of the world’s printers and publishers. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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